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AN ENGLISIIMAN’S RRMONSTRANCE TO THE WHIG ARISTOCRACY. 


Tne new year opened with political 
prospects gloomy and portentous, and 
the clouds shew yet no signs of dis- 
persion. A House of Commons, differ- 
ing essentially in person, sentiment, 
division, and balance, from any that 
has hitherto existed, and with all 
its points of difference on the side 
of disqualification and danger, is in- 
trusted with the exercise of its powers 
amidst circumstances of all kinds for 
impelling it to destructive abuse of 
them. Reform was but a means—we 
are now to have theends. The change 
can hardly fail of operating more per- 
niciously on both the elector and re- 
presentative at the first election than 
at any other; and the first House of 
Commons formed by it may be ex- 
fected to be worse in impulse and 
attempt, as well as object, than any 
succeeding one. The constitutional 
checks and restraints are in a more 
dormant, feeble state, than they per- 
haps will ever be in again, if they be 
suffered to survive. Electors and re- 
presentatives raise the cry on all sides 
for ruinous inroad and demolition, 
while the crown and lords seem only 
capable of consenting and assisting. 

In such a state of things, men who 
stand aloof from parties, and regard 
them all with nearly equal dislike and 
distrust, naturally feel intense anxiety 
touching the conduct they may adopt, 
especially that of the Whig and pre- 
vailing party. One ofsuch men might, 
with great propriety, address the Whig 
aristocracy as follows. I use the name 
in its widest sense, including the aris- 
tocracy of wealth as well as birth — of 
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manufacturing and commercial as well 
as agricultural opulence. 

Institutions have become a dead 
letter ; parties, instead of serxing them 
as ministers, use them as inStruments. 
In place of the constitution of England 
consisting of King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, I see your party, which assures 
me that, whether it act from its own 
discretion or as the menial of the 
multitude, has a right to supersede 
them all, and exact from me implicit 
obedience. I owe no fealty to any 
such constitution——my allegiance binds 
me to a totally different one. I avoid 
the folly of addressing myself in any 
way to your leaders. In my eyes, the 
meanest outcast of society is as worthy 
of expostulation and trust as that Earl 
Grey, who spoke of his “order” as he 
did to destroy the Canning ministry, 
and then treated it as he did to serve 
his own: I devoutly hope 1 shall ever 
be virtuous enough to entertain no 
other feeling than abhorrence for the 
minister who has established the pre- 
cedent he has done. The public life 
of Lord Brougham, official as well as 
otherwise, does more than justify me 
in classing him with those who can 
only be kept from the most miry quar- 
ters of evil-doing by the iron hand of 
coercion. Men like Lord J. Russell, 
who gain confidence by the affecta- 
tion of integrity and candour, and 
then prove themselves to be, beyond 
all others, unstable and faithless ; — 
moreover, who are too cold in blood 
to sin from any thing save reflection 
and calculation ;—lie far too low to be 
touched by appeal: his lordship evi- 
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dently knows no other truth than this, 
that he ought to renounce every thing, 
believe every thing, and do every thing, 
in religious fidelity to his own weather- 
cock of profit; therefore I can waste 
on him no logic. As to the mongrels 
—Richmond, the parent-conservative ; 
Goderich, the old ultra-Tory ; Palmer- 
ston and Grant, Mr. Canning’s un- 
flinching dragoons for an unreformed 
Hlouse of Commons — no one can ex- 
pect me to move his laughter by treat- 
ing them as people to be reasoned 
with. When I look at ministers singly, 
or in the aggregate, not a speck of any 
thing presents itself save the mail, 
which is vulnerable only to the shafts 
of private loss. I speak not thus be- 
cause they are Whigs, but in some 
degree because they are not; if they 
were really Whigs, we might have the 
personal uprightness with the party 
errors. Putting parties and names out 
of sight, I speak because they have 
each and all done that before the 
world which would be deemed more 
than sufficient for proving a man, in 
private society, to be capable of hold- 
ing any opinion aud committing any 
action. 

I separate these men from you, 
partly because (saving the use they 
make of you) they so separate them- 
selves. ‘Lhe profit of the knot of indi- 
viduals, not that of the great national 
party, is their object ; they have brought 
it into direct conflict with yours, and 
they sacrifice you with as little scruple 
as they do the Tories or Radicals. 

The new House of Commons is to 
perfect the system you have com- 
menced, and to accomplish the changes 
for which reform was sought. We are 
assured that we are to have, in effect, 
a totally new system of government ; 
and the main object of all the changes 
is to produce one. Self-evidently, 
what the new House of Commons is 
pledged to perform, must radically 
change the great national authorities 
in equipoise and powers; therefore it 
must, if performed, give us government 
wholly different from that we have 
hitherto possessed: and no small por- 
tion of the House maintains, that no 
authority in the realm has any right to 
oppose it in the great work. You and 
your leaders continually proclaim that 
the “ people” ought to govern—that in 
the clashing of opinions and interests, 
the rest of the community ought to 
have against them no power of resist- 
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ance ; and all your pretended “ reforms 
in church and state” are intended to 
enable them to govern. The belief is 
propagated on all hands, that the new 
House of Commons, as the organ, or 
rather instrument of the people, is to 
do any thing it may decide on, in de- 
spite of the Crown and Peers; and it 
seeks, amidst other things, to disable 
them eternally for restraining it. 

I therefore ask you, Which of the 
forms of government known to the 
world is to be possessed by England? 
This is the question really before the 
community ; we are not repairing, but 
altering — not reforming, but building 
anew; and it is your duty as the ar- 
chitects to tell us explicitly what new 
fabrics we are to have, in order that we 
may not by mistake erect one instead 
of another. It is full time for us to 
know what we do, and to do only what 
we know. 

A definite reply is the more neces- 
sary, because various of your allies and 
publications avow that they wish fora 
republic, actually or essentially. They 
are not so simple as to seek one form 
of government in letter and another in 
practice: as they cannot in prudence 
openly demand a republic, they content 
themselves with the next best means of 
gaining one, and labour to argue and 
defame kings and nobles out of being. 
You either, like them, covertly wish 
to give us a republic, and therefore 
establish one in practice, as the means 
of removing all impediments to the 
erection of one in form; or you are 
labouring to give us one kind of go- 
vernment in form, and an opposite one 
in effect —the chaos of a government, 
incessantly opposing, assailing, and 
striving to tear to pieces itself —the 
scourge of a government, existing to 
neutralise law, suppress harmony, and 
prevent good rule. Of the heinous 
treason, or the superlative folly, you 
must be guilty. 

Another imperious reason for distinct 
reply is, we cannot continue much lon- 
ger in our present course, and we can 
only be saved by placing each reply 
before every man in the empire. We 
have stripped ourselves of physical 
power, of laws, and rules; and our 
only remaining resource is to work on 
the reason of the people and new par- 
liament. 

I therefore again ask you, Which of 
the forms of government known to the 
world is to be possessed by England ? 
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If your reply be, we must proceed 
with the mixed form of government in 
letter, and a republic in practice, I 
pray you to examine the fruits, not 
expected, but already gathered. Where 
is that mixed form of government 
which, previously to the last few 
months, was in existence? It has 
perished. ; 

Both the king and aristocracy have 
lost all proper respect and influence. 
The former is openly held to be no 
more than a servant or trustee of the 
democracy ; and when he will not act 
as one, he is treated as a public enemy: 
the latter is constantly an object of 
national hatred and attack. Here is 
the government at incessant war with 
itself; the parts, instead of acting as a 
whole for common good, are employed 
in seeking each other’s injury, as se- 
parate and hostile institutions. Your 
House of Commons is not elected to 
act as portion of a government of the 
mixed kind, and promote impartially 
the good of the empire ; it is intended 
to oppose and suppress such govern- 
ment — to contend against its fellow- 
parts, in utter disregard of the public 
interests. If you examine the leading 
performances to which it is pledged, 
you will find that not one has the na- 
tional welfare for its object, but all 
contemplate the injury of the other 
divisions of government. The Church 
is threatened, manifestly because she 
is understood to lean to the Crown and 
Peers. The corn-law is assailed, that 
the aristocracy may lose power with 
property. France is supported and 
followed, that the democracy may suc- 
ceed in its projects. The case is si- 
milar with every item of both domestic 
and foreign policy : disguise is scarcely 
attempted, and triumph is knowingly 
sought at the hazard of producing the 
greatest national calamities. The two 
other parts of the government are thus 
compelled, in self-defence, to sacrifice 
public to private interests, and main- 
tain the ruinous strife, however fruit- 
lessly. 

A government which is thus the re- 
verse of what it ought to be, of neces- 
sity makes law the reverse of what it 
ought to be, in both letter and admi- 
nistration. Your omnipotent legislature 
exists to render laws, new and old, 
partial, unjust, and destructive. Every 
additional statute must create or arm 
a tyranny of some kind; every esta- 
blished one must be used to smite the 
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public weal in some quarter; each is 
enforced to annul the other, and the 
whole for all but evil. Ofcourse the 
case is similar with institutions; and 
it cannot be otherwise with the prin- 
ciples and feelings which regulate the 
public conduct of individuals and 
bodies. The plague has reached such 
an intolerable height, that the faunda- 
mental laws of the realm have lost all 
validity, save for purposes of mischief. 
A faction seizes office, and then it is 
held to be quite a matter of course for 
it to violate and trample on any statute 
which may militate against its projects 
or retention of power. The people 
must have the laws suspended, evaded, 
abolished, or enacted as they may 
please, in contempt of the regular au- 
thorities, or they will obey none. There 
is one law for the majority, and another 
for the minority ; or, rather, the former 
has no law to restrain, and the latter 
has none to protect it. Institutions 
naturally are made to produce, not 
their intended fruits, but the contrary. 

The King is utterly disabled for 
dealing impartially or justly with his 
people. He is made the menial of 
part of them, that he may be compelled 
to be a tyrant to the rest. The great 
administrator of law, he is constrained 
to make it an engine of injustice and 
oppression; instead of holding the 
balance between and restraining both 
parts of the legislature, he is made the 
slave of the one for the suppression of 
the other; the head and protector of 
the Church, he is perverted into her 
regular assailant. ‘Tie Peers can no 
longer act as representatives and de- 
fenders of property, and the better 
classes generally ; they are rendered 
the contrary, and their own destroyers. 
Instead of serving as balance and re- 
striction to the Crown and Commons, 
they are used to exempt both from 
balance and restriction. The Church 
is made a cause and an instrument for 
warring against religion and morals; 
institutions and laws generally are, 
either as objects of hostility or things 
of use, perverted into sources of op- 
pression, anarchy, and calamity. 

If your Whig ministers wish to carry 
any measure, where is the security that 
they will not do it by setting aside all 
laws and institutions, not excepting the 
most sacred, which may stand in their 
way! It cannot be found. If proba- 
bility be looked at, it declares that ty- 
ranny may be expected from them ; 
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the chances are, that if they resolve on 
abolishing the corn-law, establishing 
the vote by ballot, despoiling the 
Church, or similar matters, they will 
virtually extinguish, if they cannot gain 
the concurrence of the Crown and 
Peers. They are free from all extra- 
constitutional limitations. The press 
—I speak of it in its more opulent and 
exalted part—has, in a display of de- 
pravity wholly without parallel, proved 
that it will support them in any tyranny, 
however barbarous and outrageous. 

Your ministers enjoy oftice on con- 
dition that they keep the parts of go- 
vernment in this appalling state, and 
maintain this foul perversion of insti- 
tution and law. Their enormous power, 
direct and otherwise, must be employed 
to prevent regular and proper govern- 
ment—to create practical chaos and 
anarchy—to array servant against mas- 
ter, tenant against landlord, class against 
class—to fan the wish for change and 
subversion—and to generate animosity, 
insubordination, and convulsion, or 
they must lose official being. 

Members of the Whig aristocracy ! 
I ask you as Englishmen of wealth 
and intelligence, what is the real cha- 
racter of the government under which 
I live? IfI be a landowner, how long 
can I hope to enjoy the remnant of my 
property? If1 be a fundholder, how 
long can I expect the state to acknow- 
ledge my debt? Asa member of the 
national church, how long will the 
corporation to which I belong escape 
robbery? How long will the laws be 
spared which give me influence with 
my tenants, servants, and tradesmen ? 
When my property—my all—is mani- 
festly in jeopardy, what reasonable 
security have I that my sovereign will 
be allowed to do his duty in protecting 
me—that the upper house of parlia- 
ment will be suffered to exercise its 
rights in my behalf—that I shall not 
be plundered and ruined in the teeth 
of the laws of my country? Where is 
the evidence that the minority, of which 
I form a portion, can find protection 
in law and ruler, or other than the 
destroyer of its sacred rights in both? 
Task not as a Tory; when i look at 
such matters I am too selfish to regard 
party: as an Englishman, whose rights 
of every kind are assailed, I demand 
reply. I say, that I live under an un- 
limited government of the very worst 
description: I care not for your mockery 
of names and forms, where is your real 
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and effective limitation? You can only 
find it in what binds the ruler to op- 
pression. 

This relates to fruits not expected, 
but already gathered ; it is a sketch of 
our regular condition. Touching the 
future, T will reserve my own specu- 
lations; it is only necessary to cite 
your promises. Your ministers and 
party do not allow us to hope that we 
shall remain as we are; they assure us 
that the war between the parts of go- 
vernment, and its ruinous consequences, 
must be maintained and increased, until 
the crown and peers shall be so far 
despoiled and cut down as to be inca- 
pacitated for resisting the other part, 
They declare that property of almost 
every kind shall be kept in peril—that 
lawlessness and convulsion shall be 
preserved — that we shall have revolu- 
tion and ruin constantly encircling us, 
until the letter of the form of govern- 
ment be so far changed to meet prac- 
tice, as to leave only a nominal differ- 
ence. You cannot be so destitute of 
sagacity as to be ignorant that this 
change must ensure a total one — that 
the perfection of republican practice 
must of necessity establish republican 
form. 

It is a time for plain speaking, and I 
will frankly avow, that whatever may 
be the comparative merits of the differ- 
ent forms of government when they 
have natural operation, a republic 
stands infinitely above the kind of 
government under which we now live. 
Great and manifold are the defects of 
a republic, but, however, its parts pos- 
sess union and efficiency; the chief 
magistrate can duly execute his powers, 
the aristocratic division of the legis- 
lature has strength in independence, 
and freedom from enmity; rank and 
wealth are not doomed to slavery and 
confiscation because they are allied 
with title; property is protected, and 
peace is enjoyed; law has due opera- 
tion, and public affairs are managed on 
the principle of public benefit. Do I 
then wish for a republic! No; I do 
not value so lightly the glorious edifice 
which was raised by the wisdom and 
blood of my fathers. I wish only for 
the constitution of England; but I 
must have it unchanged, and with 
form and practice in due harmony, 
instead of the detestable counterfeit 
you are forcing upon me. 

To my question you will doubtlessly 
reply, the mixed form must, at any 
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rate, be retained in letter. Even the 
adventurers — adventurers they are in 
word and life—-whom you have placed 
in the cabinet will give this answer ; 
for I think Lord Brougham, not long 
ago, declared his preference of limited 
monarchy. When I contrast what this 


individual said and wrote in favour of 


the constitution before he gained office, 
with the treatment he has bestowed on 
it since, I of course cannot place the 
least reliance on any thing he may 
utter; but in this matter I must as- 
sume in argument that he thinks as he 
states. Let me now ask you, why are 
we to have the mixed form in letter, 
and not in practice ? 

If, as you allege, the schoolmaster 
be abroad, is the consummate igno- 
rance his of not knowing one form of 
government from another—— of raising 
in a government of the mixed kind the 
ery for popular dictation? Is he such 
a stranger to philosophy as to give you 
a cause for good, and refuse its conse- 
quences as evils; or so unskilled in 
science as to establish for peace and 
gain the sources of discord and injury ? 
Is he sleeping, or taking a journey, or 
idling in perpetual vacation, or laid 
gagged and bound by rebel dunces, 
that he suffers his overgrown pupils to 
render it necessary for me to put the 
questions? Every Whig authority is 
with me in preferring the mixed form : 
why ?—for its superiority in practice. 
They prefer it, not because it cuts a 
better figure on paper, or forms a more 
gorgeous fabric, but because in ope- 
ration it yields the greatest portion of 
benefit to the subject. It is even one 
of their grounds of preference, that it 
imposes on the democracy—the people 
—popular will and act—effectual limit- 
ation. 

Ye Whig aristocrats! who deem 
yourselves so much wiser than your 
fathers, where is your evidence that in 
our form of government, or any other, 
those whom you call the people ought 
to enjoy ascendency? You commence 
with the assumption, that the people 
have but one mind, and follow a com- 
mon interest ; you cannot deny that it 
is a monstrous falsehood. At all times 
one part of the people assails, and 
seeks to ruin, the other part; they 
must then either be limited in power, 
or be in one division or another always 
under grinding tyranny: the sceptre 
must continually change hands among 
them, if they possess it ; and the tyrants 
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of to-day must be the slaves of to-mor- 
row. This is, however, what you de- 
sire. That they may be tyrants over 
their superiors, you make them the 
slaves of each other. 

Will you aver that small tradesmen 
and mechanics are, severally consi- 
dered, better able to understand public 
interests—more capable of legislating 
on agriculture, manufactures, trade, 
finance—more closely identified in 
interests with the empire—more up- 
right—and less under the influence of 
delusion and passion,—than nobles 
and wealthy commoners? You dare 
not assert the falsehood, and yet you 
act on it. While you admit the in- 
competency of the parts, you insist on 
the perfection of the whole. You 
maintain that the units of ignorance 
and error are, by simple addition, 
made a sum of learning and truth— 
that the grains of stone and lead are, 
by the process of heaping alone, con- 
verted into a mass of silver and gold. 

To prove that the people in the 
majority ought to have the ascendency, 
you ought at any rate to prove that 
they seek only what is wise and upright. 
At this moment they desire the aboli- 
tion of the corn-law, the spoliation of 
the Church, vote by ballot, the total 
expulsion of the aristocracy from power, 
the robbery of the public creditor, &c. 
&e.; and you dissent from them in 
every particular. Your very ministers 
are compelled to own that you seek to 
vest the real government of the empire 
where the sum as well as the unit, the 
whole as well as the part, desires what 
is equally ruinous and knavish. 

Whig aristocrats! will you venture 
to assert that property and respecta- 
bility disqualify a man for interfering 
with public affairs; and that all who 
possess them ought to be excluded 
from sharing in the government? Will 
you say that property ought to be at 
the mercy of those who have none— 
that because a man has property he 
ought to have no power to protect it— 
that his possession of a large estate 
forms a reason why this estate should 
be under the management of his ene- 
mies? Will you maintain that the 
minority ought to have no protection 
whatever, not even in the matters 
which you declare to be inalienable 
rights in the majority? Will you state 
that all men have equality of right, 
when one man, by his connexion with 
his body, can do what he pleases with 
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the possessions of another? or that a 
powerless minority is not as effectually 
stripped of rights, privilege, and liberty, 
as it could be by any despotism? You 
will not: you assert the contrary, and 
yet you comprehend all this in your 
foundations. Upon what you admit 
to be pure falsehood, you raise what 
you fondly deem your structure of 
truth; to gain certain effects, you esta- 
blish causes which you acknowledge 
will produce the reverse. 

Putting all the rest of the population 
out of the question, are you prepared 
to say that those whom you call the 
people will be benefited if public 
affairs be managed as they desire? 
You admit the contrary; you avow 
that the gratification of their wishes 
would be as ruinous to them as to 
their betters, and the community 
the aggregate. 

Thus, on falsehoods too gross to be 
mistaken by any man, and errors which 
your own lips proclaim to be of the 
first magnitude, you act; and your 
acts, as you confess, are to involve 
right, liberty, and weal—popular, aris- 
tocratic, and national—in common de- 
struction. Shame on the slumbering 
schoolmaster ! 

Your ministers, your reviews and 
newspapers, your aristocrats as well as 
democrats, constantly insist on the 
sovereignty of the people; on the 
right of the popular will to dictate, 
and the duty of all authorities to yield 
it obedience. The profligates who 
occupy the cabinet carry this so far, 
that they hold a ministry ought to 
obey such will, in contempt of its own 
reason and conscience. Nevertheless, 
while they do this, they maintain that 
the people must be divested of their 
sovereignty, the popular will must be 
resisted at the pleasure of some superior 
authority. If this be the best your 
schoolmaster can perform, discard him 
for any savage you may find in the 
darkest corner of the universe. 

When, do you say, ought the popu- 
lar will to be resisted? When it is in 
error. A Tory will say the same—an 
advocate of simple monarchy will agree 
with you;—both will avow that the 
popular will ought to be gratified when 
it is just and wise. And to whom do 
you confide the power of resisting it? 
The executive. You laboriously dis- 
able the legislature, especially the 
aristocratic division, for being other 
than its slave—you do every thing in 
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your power for giving it the command 
of both divisions—and the executive 
alone is to be its judge and master. 
Toryism stoops to nothing so tyran- 
nical—it is only the partisan of arbi- 
trary power who here can support you. 
I am a plain Englishman, partial to 
the use of my own faculties—hating 
from my soul a distinction without a 
difference, and the disguising of old 
things with new names; and I tell you, 
ye Whig aristocrats, that this is in 
principle precisely absolute monarchy. 

Produce your schoolmaster, if he yet 
exists, and let me question him: in 
times like these we must have our 
tenets guarded by definition upon 
definition. When the popular will 
chances to support any measure of the 
executive, the latter is to set aside the 
legislature and law to any extent it 
may think fit in order to carry its 
measure; and the executive alone is 
to decide when such will shall be 
resisted, and to offer resistance. I ask 
the pedagogue, stipulating that be he 
French or English he shall answer me 
only in my mother tongue, whether 
this power to set aside the legislature 
and law in some things be not one to 
set them aside in all? whether this 
exclusive authority of the executive to 
resist the popular will at discretion be 
not one to lead it in chains always? 
and whether an absolute despot re- 
quires more tyranny in doctrine, or 
exercises more in practice? My ques- 
tions refer to principle only. 

I can find in all this any thing 
rather than reason for departing from 
the practice of our mixed form of 
government. It stands amidst the 
most obvious of truisms, that there can 
be no freedom if the power to tyran- 
nise be possessed in any quarter; and 
that the difference between tyranny in 
a king and any body of men is, it is 
the most active and intolerable in the 
body. Freedom is to prevent it every 
where—in the people as well as the 
king, the democracy as well as the 
aristocracy. The mixed form of govern- 
ment and a republic differ little i 
essentials ; and the one endeavours 
like the other to prevent dictation and 
tyranny in the people. 

You declare that when the people 
are in error they ought to be restrained : 
I ask you, aristocrats of Whiggism, 
who, for the sake of righteous and 
wise judgment, ought to judge them? 
Will you say, the power would be 
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duly exercised by any ministry, Whig 
or Tory? The fundamentals of Whig- 
gism declare the contrary, and common 
fact supports them. A ministry, no 
matter who may form it, must be 
wholly disqualified, or free institutions 
must be wholly useless. A legislature 
must be the great judge, and manifestly 
it must be so far independent as to be 
able to use its discretion and apply a 
negative. 

Will you say that a legislature, 
chosen and governed by the people, 
can in the nature of things dispense 
wise and righteous judgments? No. 
What follows? It must be to a certain 
extent independent of the people, and 
identified with the interests they are 
hostile to. Here is the most conclu- 
sive reason possible for giving proper 
power to the aristocracy, and keeping 
an institution like the upper house of 
parliament in due efficiency. 

Will you maintain that matters of 
government are all things of opinion, 
to be regulated by numerical majority 
of population? ‘They are in general 
things of fact, fixed rule, divine law, 
and sacred individual right, which the 
majority has as little right to control as 
the minority. The object is to gaina 
government which will be a source of 
liberty, protection, right, and justice, to 
every man alike; and popular freedom 
only exists for the sake of this object. 
Every one, on entering society, solemn- 
ly agrees that the majority shall not 
dictate—that certain authorities shall 
be appointed to decide in all things, 
those of mere opinion as well as others, 
impartially between the majority and 
minority, and as freely against the one 
as the other. Here is decisive proof that, 
in the nature of things and the first 
principles of society, the people and 
House of Commons have no more right 
to the ascendency than the aristocracy 
and House of Peers. 

Will you assert, that the Peers and 
body of the aristocracy are so circum- 
stanced that they have an interest in 
injuring the general weal; or that the 
House of Lords acts wholly or princi- 
pally for the benefit of the great and 
rich? Ifyou dare, you must be classed 
with either the most senseless of idiots, 
or the most false of knaves. The aris- 
tocracy has the deepest private interest 
in the general prosperity and the pro- 
per management of public affairs. In 
the generality of matters which come 
before it, the House of Lords is iden- 
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tified in interest with every man who 
has property, however little, and even 
with the poor: through it alone, men 
of learning, people of moderate fortune, 
the upper classes of manufacturers, 
shopkeepers, &c., and the weaker di- 
vision of the democracy, including the 
labouring orders, can take effective 
part in public affairs, even on the 
defensive. 

Will you affirm, that the House of 
Lords possesses less talent and ac- 
quirement, integrity and honour — is 
more exposed to the influence of pas- 
sion, intrigue, and general corrupt mo- 
tive—-and is not far more free from the 
things which lead to erring and vicious 
conduct, than the House of Commons? 
An independent Englishman, let me 
have a reply, untainted with party de- 
pravity, and it will be—No/ Here is 
abundant evidence, that it is most ne- 
cessary for the aristocracy and House 
of Peers to be as powerful and inde- 
pendent as the democracy and House 
of Commons. 

The constitution of England regards 
the people as a whole, but it includes 
in it the aristocracy ; and it takes due 
cognisance of the parts which consti- 
tute this whole. To one part as the 
democracy, and to the other as the 
aristocracy, it assigns certain powers 
and duties: but both are equal in its 
eyes ; and it no more intends the one 
than the other to preponderate and 
dictate. Lach is equally to limit and 
restrain the other. It gives to those 
whom you call the people no more 
right to exclusive management of pub- 
lic affairs, or authority over laws and 
institutions, than it gives to the no- 
bility. 

You tell me that the people—mean- 
ing by the word the less exalted divi- 
sions of society—have a right to do 
what they think fit with the public 
revenue, the church, the general pro- 
perty, laws, institutions, and govern- 
ment of the empire; although you 
admit the exercise of the right must be 
restrained. I deny the right as strongly 
as the liberty ofexercise. Do you call 
for 1ay authority? I plead the consti- 
tution of my country. Do you press 
me farther? I plead the laws of God 
and man, the first principles of society, 
the most sacred of rights, individual 
and collective. I say the right be- 
longs no more to the people than to 
myself, no more to the people of Eng- 
land than to those of France or China; 
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and that it belongs only to the regularly 
appointed authorities of the realm—to 
the upper house of parliament as much 
as to the lower one; which are bound 
to exercise it with stern impartiality 
between labourer and noble, the many 
and the few, the poor and the rich, in 
disregard of rank and numbers. 

The constitution and laws strictly 
keep from the people all such pre- 
tended right; they empower and en- 
join the King and House of Peers to 
scrutinise severely, and refuse at dis- 
cretion, every demand of the people 
and House of Commons. The House 
of Peers, in its primary use, exists to 
keep from them the power of supreme 
and separate government severally, 
jointly, or in union with the King, 
and prevent them from doing any 
thing without its concurrence. The 
power thus withheld from the people 
is also, on the same grounds, denied 
them in a republic: they evidently 
cannot possess it, without the esta- 
blishment of an executive really free 
from limits and responsibility, and 
misrule of the most ruinous character 
to themselves. 

While it is demonstrable that the 
people must have the reverse of liberty 
and good government, if their desires 
be not judged of, and whenever erro- 
neous refused, by the aristocracy, it 
is equally so that the latter must be 
duly enabled to discharge the momen- 
tous duty. 

From all this it irresistibly follows : 
1. The conviction ought to be im- 
planted in the people, by their rulers 
and leaders generally, that state ques- 
tions must be decided by the test of 
truth, justice, and wisdom, to prevent 
decision from being ruinous to every 
class alike; and that in society, power, 
liberties, and privileges, whether po- 
pular or aristocratic, are only granted 
to ensure such decision of them. That 
rights are only enjoyed by the poor as 
well as the rich, to provide proper 
responsible authorities for so disposing 
of state questions; and these authori- 
ties must be, in judgment, as inde- 
pendent of the poor as of the rich, or 
they cannot do their duty. 

2. The people must be taught, that 
they have no more right to prepon- 
derate and command than the higher 
classes ; that the democracy and House 
of Commons form only a part of the 
population and general government, 
which is bound, on every principle of 
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common good, to respect the rights and 
powers of the other part; and that it 
is essential, on all proper occasions, 
for the aristocracy and House of Peers 
to impose on them restraint and re- 
fusal. 

3. The people must be told the 
truth touching the personal character, 
as well as rights, of the higher classes : 
they must learn to respect the peers as 
fellow-subjects and brethren. 

4. The House of Commons must 
feel that it is no executive and ruling 
institution, but merely a deliberative 
and restraining one; that it has no 
right to force any thing on the adop- 
tion of the Crown or House of Peers, 
but, on the contrary, they have seve- 
rally, or otherwise, as much right to 
resist its measures as it has to resist 
theirs; and that it is no partisan to 
fight one portion of the population 
and institution against another, but an 
impartial guardian to act for the equal 
good of all. 

5. The ministry must act on the 
conviction, that, to give effect to the 
mixed form—the free form of govern- 
ment—its first duty is to keep the parts 
of both society and the government in 
due harmony, connexion, and power. 
Bound by every obligation to protect 
the rights of the aristocracy and House 
of Peers, as zealously as those of the 
democracy and House of Commons, 
it must studiously avoid every word 
and act which may tend to bring them 
into conflict. Knowing itself to be 
under limits, it must yield ample obe- 
dience to the authorities placed over 
it; sacrificing its desires to its duties, 
it must not only suffer these authorities 
to exercise due control over its mea- 
sures, but refrain from introducing any 
that may involve them in contention. 

I ask you, members of the Whig 
aristocracy, what conduct is displayed 
on these points by you and your mi- 
nisters ? 

You eternally teach the people, that 
state questions ought to be decided by 
their will, in disregard of truth, justice, 
and wisdom ; and that to ensure this 
is the great object in the distribution 
of power, liberty, and privilege. You 
lead them to regard the authorities of 
the realm, not as independent institu- 
tions, bound to decide impartially and 
righteously between man and man, 
class and class, majority and minority, 
but as slavish instruments to commit 
any folly and iniquity at their bidding. 
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You teach the people—although you 
admit they should be restrained when 
in error—that they ought to have every 
thing in the empire under their dictation. 
You tell them that all power is theirs, 
and ought to be constantly exercised 
by them: you incite them to regard, 
not only the higher classes, but also 
all wealthy and learned men, as slaves, 
who have no right to oppose them in 
any thing. According to your lessons, 
they have a right to do what they 
please with all laws and institutions, 
and likewise the personal rights and 
private property of all above them. 
Sen fill them with the belief that they, 
with the House of Commons as their 
menial, have a right to tyrannise over 
the rest ofthe population, and all other 
institutions, as they may think fit, and 
that the aristocracy, the Louse of Peers, 
and the sovereign, have no right to do 
other than obey their commands. 

By baseless falsehood and slander, 
you impel the people to hate and war 
against the aristocracy and House of 
Peers, as natural enemies ever seeking 
their injury ; and by the same means 
you cause them to treat in the same 
manner the Church, and other insti- 
tutions of the empire. 

The House of Commons, through 
your doctrines, is led to deem itself 
the supreme executive, clothed with 
boundless despotism. Treating with 
contempt its constitutional power of 
deliberation and negative, it insists on 
its right to make puppets of the crown 
and other house of parliament. You 
fill it with the belief that the sovereign, 
peers, and ministers, are in duty bound 
to yield it implicit obedience in all 
things; or, at least, all of any moment. 
You not only give it these monstrous 
notions of its power, but teach it that 
the fundamental laws, and every insti- 
tution of the empire, and the most 
sacred possessions of all but the hum- 
bler part of society, are of right to be 
dealt with as it may think fit. You 
do every thing in your power to place 
us under that hideous monster, a 
House of Commons inveterately hostile 
to the laws, the property, learning, 
and respectability of the country, the 
Church, the Peers, and the Sovereign 
in his more essential points of being, 
the supple slave of the revolutionary 
multitude, and armed with every ex- 
treme of tyranny. 

Your ministers do almost every thing 
that is calculated to keep the parts of 
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society and government in discord, and 
sacrifice some of them to the others. 
Their policy, foreign and domestic, 
stands on the principle of arraying the 
democracy against the aristocracy, the 
IIouse of Commons against the House 
of Lords, the cabinet against the Crown, 
the people against the Church, and laws 
and institutions in general. Scarcely 
an item can be found in this policy 
which is not taken up to gratify popu- 
lar clamour, or which is not supported 
by the latter from motives of enmity 
and aggression, or which can fail of in- 
volving the divisions of society and go- 
vernment in deadly strife. In the strife 
thus produced, or fed, they refuse even 
balancing and restraining power to the 
crown, House of Peers, and aristocracy ; 
their doctrines and acts all tend to give 
the democracy and House of Commons 
whatever they seek, at the cost of the 
rest of society, and other institutions, 
Instead of giving equal protection to 
all, they constitute themselves the 
slaves of one part, to despoil, weaken, 
and suppress the other. Under the 
pretence of obedience to the people 
and House of Commons, they trample 
on effective limitation ; they introduce 
measures which they know must bring 
the authorities placed over them into 
conflict, and then to carry them they 
in effect dissolve these authorities. 

Here are the causes of our wretched, 
disgraceful, and appalling condition. 

In your admiration of democratic 
rule, I pray you, aristocrats of Whig- 
gism, to contrast this condition in a 
few leading matters with that of repub- 
lican America. 

The American chief magistrate has 
the ministry fully under his influence, 
and he has only to sanction what he 
cordially concurs in; ready obedience 
is rendered to his exercise of preroga- 
tive. The English one is made the 
instrument of the ministry ; he is com- 
pelled to sanction what he believes to 
be unjust and pernicious; he is re- 
stricted from exercising his preroga- 
tives, and he is treated as a public 
slave and enemy. The American pre- 
sident enjoys infinitely more monarchi- 
cal power than the king of England. 

The American senate is respected 
and obeyed like the other branch of 
the legislature. The English House 
of Peers is despised, and, in its more 
important uses, reduced to a nullity. 
The aristocratic division of the legisla- 
ture is really much more powerful in 
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the republic of America than in the 
monarchy of England. 

In America, the popular part of the 
legislature usurps not the powers of 
the other and the executive ; it allows 
them independence of judgment, and 
duly submits to their authority. It 
has far less power there than it exer- 
cises in England. 

Public questions in America are 
generally disposed of with reference 
only to the collective good. In Eng- 
land, the object in disposing of them is 
to sacrifice the collective good to de- 
mocratic tyranny. Church reform, vote 
by ballot, the abolition of slavery,— in 
a word, all the leading questions of the 
moment, are demonstrably agitated to 
strengthen the democracy, that it may 
possess boundless despotism, in utter 
scorn of the interests of the empire. 

Can you assign any reason why we 
should be so much more democratic 
than America? why the democracy 
should usurp powers in our monarchy 
which it confesses it has no right to in 
the republic? You cannot. Can I 
by any possibility believe you to be 
ignorant that this democratic tyranny 
is openly sought to enable one part of 
the community to tear the other to 
pieces for criminal private profit, even 
though the fall of the empire rank 
amidst the consequences? No, if I 
regard the most conclusive proof. 

I can find no plausible reason for 
thinking that you are misled by er- 
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roneous judgment,—that you are ruin- 
ing us from intentions which, if not 
good, are not highly vicious. If de. 
monstration can establish any thing, it 
will not suffer me to doubt, that your 
object is to serve party and faction, in 
total disregard of your country. You 
confess that the people ought not to 
exercise the power you are giving them, 
and that the matters would be criminal 
and baleful which they seek this power 
to compass ; here from your own lips 
is the evidence of your guilt, which I 
must credit. And for such an object 
you are plunging, not this empire only, 
but all Europe, into the horrors of 
anarchy and democratic tyranny ; soar- 
ing far above home and country, your 
savage anti-social wishes seek to place 
the whole human race under the con- 
suming sceptre of the lawless people. 

If 1 do you injustice, prove your in- 
nocence : tell your ministers that you 
will support them no farther in their 
present course, and that you will have 
only the constitution of England in 
both practice and letter. Yours is the 
power to restrain them and save us; if 
you let it slumber, yours must be the 
iniquity and infamy. At any rate, in 
your career of selfishness, pause a mo- 
ment to inquire what effect universal 
popular tyranny— infuriated as it is 
against property as well as title—is 
likely to have on the power, profit, and 
existence of the Whig aristocracy. 

Aw INpDEPEN DENT PirTiTE. 


HUMBUG. 


Reaper! did e’er your vanity or stars, 
Chance, inclination, ignorance, variety, 

Lead you to poke your nose between the bars 
Of that menagerie — a learn’d Society ? 

If so, I need not tax my scanty knowledge 

For a description of the sapient College. 


The members ! — O for Hudibras’s pen, 

To paint these folks of dust and dissertation ! 
Gulliver's famous Lilliputian men 

Would have been giants to this pigmy nation ; 
Creatures with minds so marvellously fritter’d, 
You would have sworn some mountain mice had litter’d. 


And then their subjects — mermaids, sea-snakes, kraken, 
Stones from the moon, and comets telescopic, 
In Science’s digestive cauldron shaken, 
With wings of gnats, and insects microscopic ; 
In short, things like some traveller’s tales of Timbuc- 
Too — all just more or less allied to Humbug ! 
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Humbug’s as old as Eden — its blest bower 
Saw first the hydra-headed monster rise ; 
And from that moment to the present hour 
Hard has it been at work on ears and eyes, 
Making the worse appear the better reason, 
Light, darkness — wisdom, folly — and truth, treason ! 


Humbug the cradle haunts, with fiendish rocking, 
Making a poor babe sleep by getting sea-sick ; 
And endless are its forms our childhood mocking — 
Stale tarts, and apples sour, and sugar’d physic : 
While boyhood sheds its floods of birchen tears, 

Wrung by the humbug of two thousand years. 


What’s grammar, but a mass of idle rules, 
To teach a novice learnedly to blunder ? 
What dictionaries, but a place where fools 
May stumble on a meaning for a wonder? 
What is, in short, the whole array of college ? 
Just a display of Humbug apeing knowledge. 


But don’t on this your donkey-ears be pricking, 

Ye dunces! who escape the rock pedantic ; 
Humbug among you finds delightful picking, 

And gulls you with a thousand hoaxes antic : 
Dice, women, wine, the turf — with these she angles, 
And, presto! at her line the gudgeon dangles. 


Nor gudgeons only — in her lantern magic 

So knowingly she tricks her phantoms forth, 
’Tis comic to behold at once, and tragic, 

How she can cast her spells o’er sense and worth. 
Wisdom and wit have cause to rue the siren, 
Exempli gratia, Solomon and Byron. 


Well if no worse — if doubt alone, and error, 
By Humbug raised, wrap Genius in her snare ; 
Oft has the gipsy, with false tales of terror, 
Driven master-minds to renegade Despair ; 
Then, with a sneer of fiendish exultation, 
Whisper’d her last fell wile — annihilation ! 


But far from me be topics of such gravity ; 
From me, in whose most gullible of ears 

Humbug insinuates, with too mild suavity, 
How much I soar beyond my rhyming peers, 

Inditing piquant nonsense with facility, 

Wit, tact, discrimination, and ability ! 


All this is Humbug. What’s a knack at rhyming, 
But just a mechanism got up with ease ? 
Like the Swiss snuff-boxes, for ever chiming 
The Ranz des Vaches and Chorus Tyrolese, 
Of the machines, if ask’d which is most clever, 
Commend me to the one that plays for ever. 


Music’s a hoax, devised by wood and brass, 
Wire, catgut, resin, and such base material, 
To make some idol of a fiddler pass 
Through life with wealth and honour quite imperial. 
So great’s the Humbug, few among the gapers 
Would know his sounds from any other scraper’s. 
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Painting is just a barefaced imposition, 
A plot "twixt oil and canvass, to betray ; 
Deception is its very first condition, 
And still the greater cheat the higher pay. 
Theft is its basis — witness silly creatures 
Paying, delighted, for their own stolen features. 


Courtship’s a mutual Humbug ; pretty faces 
Cover, like charity, too oft a host 

Of things all unallied to loves and graces, 
As husbands sometimes find out to their cost. 

Nor they alone; for lovers, quite as neatly, 

Put forward their best foot while looking sweetly. 


Freedom’s a Humbug — pardon seeming treason, 
Britain’s good genius, born at Runnymede — 
I mean that counterfeit, the goddess Reason, 
Come reeling o’er from Paris in your stead, 
So hideous-looking, dissolute, and gory, 
Her very sight had made old Noll a Tory! 


Whigs are a Humbug (maxim trite and slavish, 
Obnoxious long to opposition ears) — 
Economists to-day, to-morrow lavish, 
Making their lee-way up for thirty years: 
In place or out, “ to one thing constant never,” 
From Charley Fox to Brougham, “ deceivers ever!” 





Reform’s a Humbug. But no single stanza, 
Were it of endless Alexandrines spun, 
Could justice do to that extravaganza, 
Out-hoaxing hoaxes since the world begun: 
Each separate letter in that bill of wonders 
Might be the preface to a book of blunders. 

















Reform is (vide Cocker) just a hum, 
Plann’d by society’s most “ vulgar fractions,” 
For cheating all their betters by a sum 
Of very compound multiplied subtractions : 
If boroughs, titles, rents, funds, tithes, and altar, 
A takes from B, pray what remains ?—A halter. 


Reform, in English, means a nation’s curse, 
A drug half-stimulant and half-narcotic, 
Making the better reason seem the worse — 

Plunder all fair, and murder patriotic — 
The Commons slaves — the Peers a public evil — 
The King a cipher — and John Bull the devil. 


So much for Humbug! as, like nightmare grinning, 
She rides poor John, of late in drunken fits ; 
But in his eye a knowing cock beginning, 
Seems to speak John returning to his wits. 
Lord help old Humbug! how he'll send her spinning, 
With all her bills, her speeches, and her tricks, 
Reforms and revolutions, to old Nick’s ! 














Tue last geological paper contained 
some account of the influence which 
is exerted by aqueous causes operating 
upon the earth’s crust, both with re- 
gard to its surface and those depths 
at which springs are found to arise. 
The present paper is devoted to a 
not less active and powerful class of 
causes, the phenomena of which are 
calculated at once to strike us with 
terror and dismay, and to gratify the 
eye and ear with exhibitions of the 
grandest and most awful displays of 
nature’s laboratory, in which are per- 
formed her sublimest chemical combi- 
nations. 

Earthquakes and volcanoes present 
us with all the varieties of igneous 
causes which effect such mighty changes 
in the structure of our planet; and 
those two classes of physical causes 
have apparently ever been actively 
employed in the same regions toge- 
ther. Signs of disturbance, well known 
to geologists, are now to be seen, where 
the earth has long been in a state of 
repose; and it is interesting, as well 
as useful, to trace those vestiges of 
devastation and reconstruction which 
anciently arose from the union of two 
such powerful agents as fire and water. 
It is not difficult to account for the 
termination of the one series of causes, 
but it is less easy to give any satisfac- 
tory explanation of the limits by which 
the other is bounded and its force spent. 
In other words, it requires much close 
investigation to determine precisely un- 
der what circumstances it ever happens 
that a voleano becomes extinct. 

The phenomena of earthquakes and 
voleanoes, although very distinct, pro- 
ceed alike from subterranean move- 
ments ; and those of the former are the 
least violent when connected with the 
latter. Volcanoes, indeed, may be re- 
garded as the safety valves of the globe, 
permitting the expansions of heated 
fluids to escape by means of natural 
vents, which might otherwise become 
more extensive and destructive than 
the most active volcano, however mea- 
sured and limited are the forces of 
either class of phenomena. 

According to general observation, 
the voleanic vents are seen to take a 
linear direction, as if the forces acting 
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upon them obeyed some determinate 
law of action; and when the interme- 
diate spots are examined, it is clearly 
shewn that the interior force below has 
operated continuously and _ uninter- 
ruptedly ; as is exhibited in tracing the 
entire line of several mountain ranges 
of volcanic countries, such as the 
Andes, &c. From the forty-sixth de- 
gree of south latitude to the twenty- 
seventh north, upwards of twenty-three 
active veuts have been counted, forming 
an uninterrupted volcanic chain. 

A question has arisen as to the 
period of extinction among volcanoes ; 
but it does not appear that a long 
state of inactivity warrants the conclu- 
sion that the rent will never be re- 
opened. Seventeen centuries elapsed 
between two eruptions in Ischia, and 
the passive state of Vesuvius was much 
longer. Among the Chilian craters, 
shocks and earthquakes are felt every 
year ; and the levels of land are raised 
upwards of twenty-one feet, in many 
instances, above their former level. 
Peru is perpetually disturbed with 
earthquakes ; and flames of fire, with 
burning cinders, issue from different 
points in a northerly direction; and 
the whole chain is one volcanic region 
of several thousand miles’ extent, from 
Chili to the north of Mexico, including 
the West India islands. If we look 
towards the east, we find a grander 
chain of volcanoes even than this, from 
Russian America to the Moluccas. 
The greatest northern extent of igneous 
action appears to be at fifty-five degrees. 
But the Pacific Ocean itself is sufficient 
to furnish us with the most abundant 
examples of the activity of the agent 
in question, every island of which, 
perhaps, exhibits traces of volcanic 
action. 

When we look to the old world, 
from east to west, one thousand miles, 
from the Caspian Sea to the Azores, 
including the greater part of the Medi- 
terranean, the Austrian, Tyrolean, and 
Swiss Alps, &c., the Cevennes, and 
the Pyrenees to the north of the Tagus, 
we have an uninterrupted line of vol- 
canic disturbance, the southern boun- 
daries of which include the most 
northern parts of Africa, and a portion 
of the desert of Arabia, The Lisbon 
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earthquakes have always been cele- 
brated for their violence and proximity 
to our shores, the shocks of which have 
been felt westward at sea to the dis- 
tance of from one hundred and twenty 
to two hundred and sixty-two French 
leagues. And, in tracing the line of 
direction in which these igneous forces 
act, it is curious to observe that a con- 
tinuity of effect exists from the Grecian 
Archipelago, through the volcanic re- 
gions of southern Italy, Sicily, the 
south of Spain and Portugal, along the 
ocean to the volcanic group of the 
Azores. In the south of Europe, we 
find a central tract of country devoted 
to the most frequent and active earth- 
quakes, the prolongations of which are 
merely vibrations from the great cen- 
tral forces in operation. 

Geological examinations of the crust 
of the earth shew that ancient and 
modern igneous forces run in different 
directions ; so that the former are often 
observed to intersect the latter, each 
being marked by a determinate line of 
direction. The ancients have handed 
down very imperfect accounts of these 
disturbances, and little of value, indeed, 
is to be found beyond what is con- 
nected with the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean ; all else is buried in obscurity. 
Their narratives generally relate to the 
destruction of human life and property, 
but do not go into those scientific de- 
tails with which we are chiefly con- 
cerned. With the exception of one 
ejection of lava, Ischia has remained 
tranquil ever since the destruction of 
the Syracusan colony; but it bears 
about its central elevations strong evi- 
dences of former disturbance, such as 
a greenish indurated tuffa of great thick- 
ness, with argillaceous marl and veins 
of indurated lava, raised 2605 feet above 
the level of the ocean. The entire 
composition of this.hill is evidently of 
subaqueous origin, and has been lifted 
up at different periods. It contains 
twelve large volcanic cones, which 
appear to have acted as so many safety 
valves to the surrounding country 
during a long period of repose which 
Vesuvius enjoyed. These craters, and 
others, from the earliest records of the 
Christian era, were evidently central 
vents of subterranean and subaqueous 
disturbances. At the period of the 
Christian era, geologists consider the 
most interesting events commenced. 
Vesuvius then indicated no vestige of 
a crater, while its structure exhibited 
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some analogies to other volcanic moun- 
tains. Its ancient cone is described as 
being regularly formed, and not, as 
now, consisting of two distinct peaks : 
the summit of the cone was flat, and it 
was surrounded with fertilisation. The 
towns of Herculaneum and Pompeii 
were built at its base, destined to sub- 
sequent destruction. Sixty-three years 
after the appearance of Christ, Vesuvius 
first shewed signs of returning activity ; 
and after repeated shocks, in August 
79 an eruption occurred, during which 
the elder Pliny lost his life, over- 
whelmed by sulphureous vapours. It 
appears, however, from his nephew's 
narrative, that there was no flow of lava. 
Lapilli, sand, and fragments of old lava, 
were thrown up, according with other 
eruptions, all of which seem to have 
been nearly similar. In the year 1036, 
the first appearance of fluid lava oc- 
curred ; aud after 1139, the mountain 
remained quiet one hundred and sixty- 
eight years, two small vents opening in 
the meantime, with occasional slight 
shocks. During the repose of Vesuvius, 
Etna was in a state of activity; anda 
new mountain suddenly shot up in 
1538, on the 29th of September, two 
hours after sunset, accompanied by an 
alarming discharge of pumice, unmelted 
lava, and ashes mixed with water and 
fire, portions of which fell in Naples, 
and scared the populace from Puzzuoli, 
whilst two hundred yards of sea-coast 
became dry. This eruption ceased 
October the 3d following, leaving a 
funnel-shaped crater on the summit 
of the mountain. Such was the for- 
mation of Monte Nuovo, by the side 
of which is Monte Barbaro, which, 
with Astroni and Solfatara, were all 
successively formed, constituting so 
many volcanoes of the Phlegrwan fields, 
some centuries intervening between 
each eruption. A century after the 
production of Monte Nuovo, Vesuvius 
remained passive; and from 1666 to 
the present time it has been subject to 
periodical eruptions. From 1800 to 
1822, the cone of Vesuvius was gra- 
dually filled up with scorie and masses 
of burning lava from below. In Octo- 
ber 1822, an eruption changed it into 
an immense gulf of an irregular ellip- 
tical form, three miles in circumference, 
and less than half a mile in diameter. 
Constant dilapidations are going on at 
its sides, making its recent depth one 
instead of two thousand feet, as for- 
merly; and from frequent explosions, 
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the height of the mountain has been 
reduced from four thousand two hun- 
dred feet to three thousand four 
hundred. 

The mineral contents of modern 
Vesuvius are augite or pyroxene, fel- 
spar, leucite, mica, olivine, sulphur, &c. 
And an immense variety of mineral 
substances are found around the moun- 
tain, together with volcanic alluvions, 
formed at considerable distances, con- 
taining sand, scorie, tuffa, pumice, 
lapilli, &e. 

Since the erection of Pompeii no 
stream of lava ever reached that city, 
its destruction having been effected 
by showers of lighter alluvial matter. 
Herculaneum was discovered, very dif- 
ferently situated, in digging a well, in 
the year 1713, when they came down 
at once upon the theatre in which the 
statues of Llercules and Cleopatra were 
found, both cities having originated 
with Grecian colonists, and long con- 
tinued the most flourishing of Cam- 
pania. Pompeii was found to measure 
three miles in circumference, but that 
of Herculaneum is uncertain; and this 
city appears to have been the only one 
destroyed by melted lava. 

The highest point of Etna, near the 
sea, is 11,000 feet. Its principal struc- 
ture is volcanic matter, the base of the 
cone measuring eighty-seven miles in 
circumference; and the fields of lava 
extend to twice this distance, cultivated 
and populous. Numerous minor cones 
are seen at different points; and the 
chief cone has fallen in frequently. 
From the earliest tracitionary eras, 
Etna has been active.* 

The next important volcanic region 
is Iceland. Hecla has been subject to 
unceasing eruptions six years conse- 
cutively. New islands have been cast 
up, and hills thrown down; floods of 
lava have inundated the country ; and 
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numerous hot springs have burst forth 
in various directions, 

From the discovery of the new world 
till June 1759, Jorrullo was in repose. 
It stands upon a plateau, two or three 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
six hundred feet high, bounded by hills 
of basalt, trachyte, and volcanic tuffa, 
with six volcanic cones of scoriz, and 
fragments of lava round it. Among 
the Canary isles are evidences of the 
renewal of the fires of a central crater, 
and the almost entire cessation of a 
series of irregular eruptions from lesser 
independent cones, the great habitual 
vent being nearly filled up, eruptions 
still going on, and new cones and 
craters forming every day; shewing 
that the forces thus in operation con- 
verge in some volcanic archipelago 
when the central cone is inactive. 

Modern lavas are nearly one-half 
composed of felspar, and when in 
great excess the mass is trachytic; and 
when augite predominates, basaltic. In 
the granitic and other ancient rocks 
there is an abundance of quartz, usually 
referred to igneous action; whereas 
quartz is merely silex crystallised, and 
is rarely found in modern lavas. Horne- 
blende is also equally rare in modern, 
though commonly found in ancient 
lavas. 

Within the last century the great five 
European volcanoes of Vesuvius, Etna, 
Volcano, Sauterin, and Iceland, appear 
to have experienced fifty recorded erup- 
tions, independently of many which 
have escaped notice, from occurring in 
the Grecian Sea, and the neighbour- 
hood of Iceland, as submarine con- 
vulsions. So many indeed have thus 
passed off, that it is calculated at most, 
that the active volcanoes constitute one 
fortieth only of those which have taken 
place upon the entire globe. The ge- 
neral calculation of the numbers of 








* An eruption of great magnitude has recently occurred, threatening the destruc- 


tion of Bronti. 


The appearance of a fiery column, extending to a great height, and 


forming a beautiful arch, and to which was added a blue pillar (arising from sulphu- 
reous matter), is described in letters from the island. But it appears to be generally 
admitted, that the arched column itself is the effect of reflection from the impending 
clouds ubove, since no hydrogen has been recognised as emitted from the crater, and 
since, if the phenomenon arose from the combustion of such an inflammable gas in 
the atmosphere, no smull shower of rain would be simultaneously precipitated. The 
inhabitants of Bronti, about fifteen miles from the bese of the mountain, were kept 
some time in the utmost terror and suspense, from a river of burning lava, which 
gradually approached their city. Many fied in despair, and those who remained were in 
hourly expectation of the fate of Herculaneum, A canal was hastily dug and walled 
in; and the last accounts stated, that Bronti was secured from the threatened inun- 
dation of the fiery liquid when it approached within about a quarter of a mile of the 
town,— the course of the devouring fluid having been successfuily diverted, 
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eruptions is two thousand every cen- 
tury, or twenty per annum. 
Earthquakes exhibit premonitory 
signs in the atmosphere, which are well 
known to observers in volcanic regions. 
The seasons are usually irregular pre- 
vious to such phenomena, and are ac- 
companied with sudden gusts of wind 
and dead calms, unusual and violent 
rains, the sun’s disk putting on a fiery 
redness, haziness of the air, bodies of 
inflammable gas from electrical matter, 
sulphureous or mephitic vapours, sub- 
terranean noises like the rolling of car- 
riages, thunder, or artillery ; animals 
every where appear alarmed instinct- 
ively, and utter cries; and people feel 
dizzy, and as if sea-sick. During the 
last hundred and fifty years, earth- 
quakes have produced great changes 
upon the globe, and the devastations 
made by them have been attended with 
great loss of human life and property. 
Casualties on a great scale have been 
common ; lakes. have appeared where 
dry ground previously existed, and ri- 
vers have risen and overwhelmed every 
thing for miles around. Villages and 
cities have been swallowed up, “ and 
towers toppled on theirwarders’ heads.” 
Mountains have been laid low, and 
hills raised, and islands have appeared 
and disappeared suddenly. Houses 
have been known to be affected with a 
vertical movement, and transported to 
distant spots. In 1829, the city of 
Murcia, in the south of Spain, suffered 
dreadfully from a shock, on the 21st of 
March. So did Bogota, on the 16th 
of November, 1827 ; and Chili, on the 
19th of November, 1822; and the shock 
extended twelve hundred miles from 
north to south, injuring many towns, 
and filling up rivers. In 1822, Alep- 
po was destroyed. From the 15th of 
February to the 16th of March, in 
1820, the Ionian Islands were con- 
vulsed. In April 1815, the island of 
Sumbawa experienced a shock, which 
was felt seventy miles in a direct line, 
accompanied by whirlwinds and other 
atmospheric phenomena, and the ex- 
plosion was heard in Sumatra, nine 
hundred miles distant. In 1811, South 
Carolina experienced great changes of 
level. Lakes and islands were created 
in the valley of the Mississippi. The 
Aleutian Islands were disturbed in 
1806 and 1814, and new rocks ap- 
peared above the waters. The whole 
coast of Chili has been permanently 
raised. Shallow channels have been 
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rendered navigable; and the town of 
Tomboro, with twelve thousand per- 
sons, was submerged. 

These are a few only of the numerous 
catastrophes on record, but which alone 
are sufficient to convince any reason- 
able being that our planet has not as 
yet settled down into a state of per- 
manent repose and inactivity. Who 
has not heard or read of the Caraccas, 
Sicily, Java, Chili, Calabria, &c., as- 
sociated with earthquakes in our own 
times? And if we go back a little far- 
ther, we find these and other volcanic 
countries periodically disturbed. Who 
can forget the affecting narrative of that 
most tremendous explosion which shook 
Lisbon to the ground, in 1755, upon 
the 1st of November, when sixty thou- 
sand persons were destroyed in the 
short space of six minutes; and the 
sea, after retiring, and laying the 
bar of the mouth of the Tagus dry, 
rolled suddenly and impetuously back, 
rising to the height of fifty feet. 
The scene must have been grand and 
appalling, and such as is so forci- 
bly described in the Scriptures to 
have immediately followed the cru- 
cifixion. Surrounding mountains were 
rent asunder, and flames of fire and 
thick clouds of smoke burst forth on 
all sides from the heaving earth. The 
splendid new marble quay was sunk, 
and a great number of boats were over- 
whelmed. The most sensible move- 
ments were felt in Spain, Portugal, 
and Northern Africa; but nearly all 
Europe recognised some shock, which 
was extended even to the West Indies. 
A sea-port town called St. Eubal’s, 
twenty miles south of Lisbon was en- 
guifed. A village near Morocco was 
swallowed up. A wave sixty feet high, 
at Cadiz, found an entrance there, and 
swept the coast of Spain. At Tangiers 
the waters alternately rose and fell 
eighteen times. At Funchal the sea 
rose fifteen feet above high-water mark. 
At Kinsale, in Ireland, the sea entered 
a port, and rolled with irresistible force 
round the market-place. The lake of 
Lochlomond, in Scotland, also rose. 

St. Domingo, Conception, and Peru, 
are associated with still more devasta- 
ting circumstances ; and the total loss 
of Lima, at earlier periods. Jamaica 
suffered dreadful havoc, as did Tene- 
riffe, Java, Quito, Sicily, and the 
Molvccas, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, within a period of 
one hundred and forty years. But 
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there can be no doubt of the recorded 
catastrophes not being all which have 
occurred. Many have probably not 
been known from their wrecks having 
eluded search. 

The relative levels of land and sea 
have frequently changed from the 
shocks of earthquakes in many places, 
as buildings, such as ancient temples, 
&e., on the coast, indicate, when their 
present is compared with their former 
traditional state—pillars being formerly 
hid which are now above water, and 
some immersed which were built on dry 
land, together with other traces of the 
advance or receding of the sea. These 
appearances have originated much con- 
troversy in attempting to draw geo- 
logical inferences ; but it is justly con- 
sidered that, as the ocean maintains a 
permanent level, such indications shew 
the coast land to have been verging at 
different periods, or subsiding and be- 
coming elevated alternately. 

The physical history of the globe is 
much illustrated by the various changes 
which have occurred on its surface 
from earthquakes, not merely during 
the last century, but anciently. Former 
states of the earth, not being usually 
considered as capable of explanation 
from causes now in operation, have 
been left more to conjecture than those 
solid proofs which we recognise by an 
appeal to modern phenomena. Nor 
are the successive changes from sub- 
terranean movements less in the in- 
terior than upon the crust of the earth ; 
the former, indeed, indicate a much 
greater degree of commotion in the ter- 
restrial abysses than above. The sub- 
terranean regions are evidently subject 
to peculiar chemical and mechanical 
changes. Long series of internal con- 
vulsions have thrown up deposits se- 
veral miles above the level of the 
ocean which have been formerly below 
its bottom. Many rocks now appear 
jetting out of the sea, which once lay 
several miles deep beneath. The 
sources of all volcanic fire must be 
always very deep ; and before this fact 
was known, igneous phenomena were 
referred to atmospheric operations. We 
are indeed taught to consider the occa- 
sional obstructions to the draining of 
a country, the creation of lakes and 
pools from subsidences or landslips, 
and the conversion of shallow waters 
into rain by evaporation, whirlwinds, 
and other atmospheric phenomena, to 
proceed from the same sources as those 
VOL, VII, NO, XXXVIII. 
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from which voleanic phenomena arise. 
In most instances of volcanoes, they are 
either close to the sea, or have some di- 
rect communication with it. Hence it 
is more than probable that the igneous 
changes are connected with hydrostatic 
pressure. The percolation of water 
through the earth affords sufficient 
steam for the most violent earthquakes, 
and in all cases of explosions steam is 
necessarily produced. During an erup- 
tion, an exhalation of aqueous vapour, 
muriatic acid, sulphur, with hydrogen 
or oxygen, carbonic acid and nitrogen, 
occurs from the decomposition of salt 
water. And thus we perceive the co- 
operation of fire and water in raising 
lava to the surface, below which there 
are always enormous masses of matter 
in a constant state of fusion, as we see 
for ages steam has been emitted from 
inactive volcanoes at a temperature 
above the boiling point. Reviewing 
the history ofearthquakesand volcanoes, 
derived from the records of catastrophes 
attending them, and the geological evi- 
dences and illustrations afforded by 
modern science, we may conclude, in 
the words of Mr. Lyell, that “ as to 
the agency of the subterranean move- 
ments, the constant repair of dry land, 
and the subserviency of our planet to 
the support of terrestrial as well as 
aquatic species, are secured by the ele- 
vating and depressing power of the 
earthquakes. And that this cause, so 
often the source of death and terror to 
the inhabitants of the globe, which 
Visits in succession every zone, and fills 
the earth with monuments of ruin and 
disorder, is, nevertheless, a conserva- 
tive principle in the highest degree, 
and above all others essential to the 
stability of the system.” 

That the present state of our planet 
is any thing but stable, it seems to be 
the most perfect delusion to doubt, al- 
though much time must be conceived 
to elapse before any very important 
changes can be effected upon its sur- 
face. The process of physical revolu- 
tion is slow but certain, and indeed so 
obvious to geological observers, that 
the modern system of referring all the 
former changes of the globe to the 
causes now in daily action upon it, or 
of assuming the perpetual continuance 
of phenomena affecting the mutations 
of the earth’s crust, must be admitted to 
afford the simplest and most rational 
explanation of matters formerly the 
objects of theoretical and speculative 
i 
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reasoning. Nevertheless, flattering as 
is this principle, adopted and so ably 
advocated by Professor Lyell, it has its 
opponents, who deny that it is alto- 
gether in accordance with the entire 
series of geological phenomena with 
which we are at present acquainted. 

To enter into this discussion would, 
however, be useless at present. The 
student must reason for himself; and 
if he finds objections, he will do well to 
note them, reflecting deeply upon the 
evidences before him. The doctrine 
in question has been considered by 
some as taken up hastily, so as to over- 
look many exceptions. These, how- 
ever, cannot be fairly appreciated until 
considerable attainment has been made 
in the ground-work, or grammar, of the 
science. 

A thorough knowledge of facts must 
precede the consideration of their full 
value. These have indeed accumulated 
upon us of late, because it has been 
more the fashion in modern times than 
formerly to seek for them, instead of 
building up hypotheses without them. 
The prevalence of the latter has ever 
been commensurate with the scanti- 
ness of the former. At present, facts 
prevail over theory; and it may be 
well to observe, that in the present day 
geological theories, of any great value 
and importance, are reduced to two. 
The first of these is that which attri- 
butes all geological phenomena to such 
effects of existing causes as we now 
see going on around us. The second 
is that which considers them referable 
to series of catastrophes, or sudden 
revolutions. 

It may seem to the unsophisticated 
student, that there is in reality no 
great difference between these two 
leading theories; and perhaps, with 
the exception of that difference resting 
chiefly upon the question of intensity 
of forces, there is little or none. And it 
may probably turn out hereafter, that 
each theory bears so much truth with it, 
that both may be safely adopted, and, 
united together, be successfully applied 
to the geological history of the earth. 

Throughout the summary contained 
in the present and preceding numbers, 
so many allusions have been made to 
rocks, that it may be well to afford 
those not perfectly informed as to their 
classification some notion of it, by way 
of appendix. 

Every one nearly is familiar with 
the division of rocks into primary and 
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secondary, the latter alone containing 
organic remains. The celebrated Wer- 
ner added another class, the transition 
rocks, as intermediate between the first 
and second; assuming a continuous 
passage from the one to the other, 
Cuvier and Brongniart added a fourth 
class, the ¢ertiary ; and for this reason. 
From their examinations of the forma- 
tions round Paris, they found the strata 
of this class rested upon chalk; the 
latter being the highest of the second- 
ary rocks. This arrangement is not, 
however, generally approved of, being 
deemed insufficient for the state of the 
science in the present day. Accord- 
ingly, alterations have been frequently 
proposed ; but, from habit, this classi- 
fication remains still in use. 

It must be understood, in passing, 
that the term rock includes, not merely 
the hard and solid masses so named 
in general, but also the loose and scat- 
tered bodies of sands, gravels, shales, 
marls, or clays, which are found in 
strata, beds, or masses. The term 
stratum is to be considered as refer- 
able to beds of rock, either with paral- 
lel planes above and below, or to beds 
of irregular planes. 

Modern researches have tended to 
shew that rocks, in general, may be di- 
vided into two great classes, the stratified 
and the unstratified. Amongst the first, 
some are embedded with organic re- 
mains, and some not: the mass of 
those which are not, lies beneath that 
of the organised, stratified, or fossili- 
Jerous strata. The mineralogical cha- 
racter of the latter varies very much, 
although the organic accumulations are 
found to assume a regular order of 
superposition. Certain distinct species 
of shells are supposed to characterise 
each formation or division. Such ap- 
pears, at least, to be the case in many 
instances, even if the rule do not ex- 
tend to great distances. But it is, 
perhaps, too much to suppose that all 
the formations into which European 
rocks are divided can be reccgnised 
by identical organic remains, in differ- 
ent parts of the earth. Such an idea 
would involve the supposition of cir- 
cumstances contradicted by facts, and 
induce a wrong notion of the history 
of the earth, by necessarily assuming 
a uniformity of temperature at the pe- 
riod of each era of creation ; and also 
a simultaneous destruction of each 
species subsequently, together with 
the production ofan entire and spe- 
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cifically different creation from that 
directly preceding it. 

The classification of the fossiliferous 
rocks is as yet but of temporary utility, 
and must at all times be subservient to 
our existing stock of facts. The pre- 
sent method in common use is very 
greatly open to improvement, when 
certain points of doubt are settled. 
Thus, for example, we know not now 
for certain, although it be suspected, 
that the lowest rocks, with organic re- 
mains in them, indicate a general uni- 
formity as to the remains at distant 
points even of their surfaces ; and we 
may imagine that this uniformity 
merged gradually into shades of dif- 
ference, as great in different latitudes 
as they are in the present day. Now 
if this notion turn out to be correct 
hereafter, it will render some import- 
ant modifications in the classifying of 
rocks essentially necessary. Should 
this become established, it will tend 
to strengthen that theory which ascribes 
to the centre of the earth a latent heat, 
gradually diminished from its original 
standard, so as to give way to the in- 
fluence of solar heat upon the earth’s 
crust. 

Instead of the classification of rocks 
into primary, transition, secondary, and 
tertiary, Mr. De la Beche proposes to 
arrange them in groups. As all clas- 
sifications are intended for our con- 

enience, it matters little which we go 

y, provided the adopted plan does 

ot involve us in any preconceived 
heory. Mr, De la Beche’s system is 
to divide all rocks into two great 
classes, the stratified and unstratified. 
The stratified are subdivided into su- 
perior or fossiliferous rocks, and infe- 
rior or non-fossiliferous ; and the su- 
perior, or fossiliferous, are divided into 
distinct groups. 

The first group is of comparatively 
modern origin, but its commencement 
is not clearly defined, although it be- 
longs to an epoch much older than the 
present order of creation. Lt contains 
detritus of different kinds, produced 
by causes now in operation; such as 
coral reefs and islands, travertine form- 
ations, &c. 

The second group is the erratic block 
group, because it consists of boulders 
and blocks of stone, transported from 
places where they were detached by 
some force to distant spots; as is the 
case with gravels, breccias, and other 
materials, found in situations where 
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the causes now in operation could not 
have produced them. Some are found 
on the tops of mountains, and some in 
plains. 

The third group is called the supra- 
cretaceous, containing crag, Isle of 
Wight beds, London and plastic clays, 
the fresh-water and marine rocks of 
Paris, &c., which belong to the tertiary 
rocks. This is a very valuable group, 
and it is distinguished by containing a 
great profusion of organic remains, 
both of land, fresh water, and marine 
animals. 

The fourth group is the cretaceous, 
containing the chalks of England and 
north of France, with sands and sand- 
stones beneath them, and weald clay, 
&e. 

The fifth group contains the forma- 
tions of oolite (freestone), or Jura lime- 
stone, and lias. 

The sixth, or red sandstone group, 
contains variegated or red marl, mus- 
chelkalk, red sandstone, zeckstein, and 
red conglomerate, a mass of conglo- 
merates, red sandstones, and marls, 
chiefly of a reddish colour, but varie- 
gated. 

The seventh group is the carbonife- 
rous, containing the coal measures, 
carboniferous limestone, and old red 
sandstone. 

The eighth group is that of the 
grauwacke, a mass of sandstones, slates, 
and conglomerates, with occasional 
limestones. 

The ninth group is the lowest of the 
fossiliferous class, containing different 
kinds of slates, with much less of or- 
ganic remains than among the superior 
rocks. Beneath this group lies the 
primitive unfossiliferous rocks, in which 
organic remains do not appear. These 
assume no determinate order of supra- 
position ; they consist of various schis- 
tose rocks, and many crystalline strati- 
fied compounds, such as gneis, proto- 
gine, &c. 

The unstratified rocks are the vol- 
canic, trappean, serpentine, and gra- 
nitic; or ancient and modern lavas, 
trachytes, basalts, greenstones, cor- 
neans, augite, hornblende, porphyries, 
diallage rocks, sienite, quartziferous 
porphyry, granite, &c. This group is 
usually considered of igneous origin, 
and some of its formations have evi- 
dently been produced by active vol- 
canoes. Most of them are characterised 
by a crystalline structure, and amongst 
their mineral components are felspar, 
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quartz, hornblende, mica, diallage, and 
serpentine. 

According to Werner’s improved 
system, the first layer of the earth’s 
crust is called alluvion; the second, 
diluvium, and ancient alluvion; the 
third is the tertiary class of rocks ; the 
fourth, the secondary; the fifth, the 
transition ; and the serth, the primary, 
or primitive. The alluvion answers 
to the first of the above groups; the 
diluvium and ancient alluvion to the 
second ; the tertiary rocks to the third 
and fourth; the secondary to the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh; the transition to 
the eighth and ninth; and the primary 
rocks to inferior stratified, or non- 
fossiliferous and unstratified rocks. 

The modern, or first group, contains 
organic remains of beings now in ex- 
istence, as well as some extinct species, 
varying from the influence of man. 
The vegetable as well as animal re- 
mains vary from the same cause. 
Many animals associated with man are 
now extinct, such as the Irish elk, &c. 
The mastodon of North America ceased 
to live long ago, but when is uncertain. 
The megatherium has also been extinct 
many ages: this stupendous creature 
roamed over the plains at probably a 
later period than the mastodons. The 
skeleton of one is now at the College 
of Surgeons, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
300/. having been paid for it: Mr. 
Parish, the consul of Buenos Ayres, 
sent it to London. The skull, the 
pelvis, the vertebra, the hinder limbs, 
and the shoulder-bone, were discovered 
in the alluvion of the flat country about 
Buenos Ayres. An imperfect skeleton 
of one now lies in the museum of the 
Royal Cabinet of Natural History at 
Madrid, and the two united would 
form a perfect skeleton. The height 
of this animal is about eight feet, and 
its length twelve. The pelvis mea- 
sures six feet across; the thigh-bone 
is two feet five inches long, three feet 
four inches round its thickest, and two 
feet two inches round its smallest 


parts. The bones bear evidence of 


age, and the action of immense masses 
of muscles. The tibia and fibula are 
united into one compact bone, and the 
heel-bone projects more than a foot in 
length. To the bones of the toes are 
attached long and powerful claws, very 
similar in construction to those of the 
tardigrade animals, or the sloth. The 
foot is nearly four feet in length, and 
a foot wide. The head is very small 
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in proportion, and all the weight and 
strength seem to be thrown upon the 
hind-quarters. The front teeth (in- 
cisors) are wanting, and it is probable 
that the animal had a snout like the 
tapir. The teeth are placed in the 
rear of the jaw, and evince great attri- 
tion. The animal must have had a 
collar-bone, and the radius and ulna a 
free rotation. The construction of this 
singular being shews that it turned up 
the earth like a mole, and was an ani- 
mal interposed between the sloth and 
the ant-eater. It must have been a 
vegetable feeder, and dug and searched 
for roots. A cover like the armadillo’s 
shell, and as big as a large brewer's 
boiler, has been found near where this 
skeleton was discovered, studded with 
thick tubercles; so that it is probable 
the megatherium was so armed. The 
dodo is another example of a species 
now extinct, which was seen alive by 
the earliest Indian settlers in the Mau- 
ritius, where a skeleton of one has been 
found of late years. 

The second group (erratic block) 
contains the great mammoth, the pri- 
meval elephant, amongst superficial 
gravels, sands, and clays in the north- 
ern parts of Asia, North America, 
Mexico, and Quito; also several va- 
rieties of the mastodon, the hippopo- 
tamus major in England, Bavaria, 
Italy, and France, and the lesser hip- 
popotamus amongst the landes of 
Bourdeaux ; some varieties of the 
rhinoceros in Europe; the tapirius 
giganteus in France, Bavaria, and 
Austria; the elk in Ireland, Siberia, 
on the banks of the Rhine, and near 
Paris; and several species of stag in 
different parts of Europe, several va- 
rieties of the bos species, the megalonix, 
the megatherium, hyena, bear, and 
horse, in Europe and America. 

The third group (supracretaceous) 
contains some marine mammalia and 
large land mammifers, in France and 
Switzerland; and among the latter, 
mastodons, hippopotami, rhinoceroses, 
deer, hyznas, antelopes, &c., with nu- 
merous species of shell-fish, in differ- 
ent parts of Europe, &c. In India, 
and elsewhere, similar rocks to the 
cretaceous exist, with shells of various 
genera embedded in them, mammifers, 
&c. Among which latter are the teeth 
of the elephant, mastodon, hippopo- 
tamus, hog, rhinoceros, tapir, ox, deer, 
antelope, crocodile, shark, &c. Dr. 
Fitton has found a general similarity 
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pervading the Maestricht beds and the 
Alpine regions, which bear resemblance 
to the supracretaceous rocks of India, 
Ke. 

The organic remains of the fourth 
group (cretaceous) are such plants as 
conferve and alge and naides, cyca- 
dee, zoophytes, radiaria, annulata, 
cerripeda, conchifera, mollusca, crus- 
tacea, fishes, and reptiles. The mam- 
miferous remains have not yet been 
found in this group; but in Yorkshire, 
Sussex, Maestricht, and Meudon, a 
large reptile and others have been 
found. The fossil plants found are 
chiefly marine. Land and fresh-water 
tortoises, crocodiles, plesiosauri, mega- 
losauri, and large iguanodons, are en- 
tombed in the sand-beds of the Isle of 
Wight, Weald rocks, Maestricht, &c. 

The fifth, or oolitic group, contains 
plants, &c. as above, with insects, and 
one species of mammalia taken from 
the Stonesfield slate, the didelphis; 
others probably existing in the same 
locality. Pteredactyles have been found 
at Solenhofen, Lyme Regis, and Banz 
in Bavaria, of different species. Cro- 
codiles evidently existed during the 
deposit of the oolitic group, and their 
remains are seen in England, France, 
and Germany. Many of the saurians 
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have been discovered also in England, 
and elsewhere. 

The sixth, or red sand-stone group, 
contains the teeth and bones of sau- 
rians in the variegated marls, &c.; 
and the muschelkalk contains fishes, 
reptiles, crustacea, mollusca, and con- 
chifera, annulata, radiaria, a zoophyte, 
and a species of plant. 

The seventh, or carboniferous group, 
contains various plants, as conferve, 
filices, &c., in the coal measures; and 
also remains of conchifera, mollusca, 
and fishes. And in the carboniferous 
limestone zoophytes, radiaria, annulata, 
mollusca, conchifera, crustacea, and 
fishes, are found. But few vertebrata 
are seen in this group, and these few 
not known. 

The eighth; or grauwacke group, 
contains various plants as above prin- 
cipally, with zoophytes, radiaria, annu- 
lata, conchifera, mollusca, crustacea, 
and fishes. There are very few or- 
ganic remains in this group, and here 
we trace the first signs of animal life. 
But the numbers of those creatures 
whose remains have never appeared 
must be immense. 

In the next series neither animal 
nor vegetable life exists. 


A REMARKABLE EGYPTIAN STORY. 


WRITTEN BY BAREK, A LEARNED JEW OF EGYPT, ABOUT THE LATTER END OF 
THE REIGN OF CAMBYSES THE PERSIAN. 


(Discovered and communicated by the Ettrick Shepherd.) 


In days before the empire of the Per- 
sians embraced the valleys of the Nile, 


there lived and reigned in the land of 


Egypt a great king, whose name was 
Necho, who was skilled in all the 
learning of the Egyptians. He was 
also a great warrior, and overthrew the 
army of the Assyrians in battle; and 
after that the land of Egypt enjoyed 
profound peace. And the king spent 
the whole of his time with his priests 
and magicians, for he was deeply 
skilled in astrology, and all the ab- 
struse and secret arts; and it so fell 
out, that in casting the nativity of one 
of his sons, a result happened that 
sorely troubled his spirit. 

And he called his magicians to- 
gether, and said unto them, “ Tell 
me, L pray you, what death I shall 
die; for 1 have made a discovery that 


troubleth my spirit grievously, and as 
yet I have been unable to ascertain 
the event.” And they answered and 
said, “ Let the king hearken to his 
servants, and let not his wrath be 
kindled against them; for is not the 
life of our lord the king in the hands 
of the gods, and sealed up with them, 
to lengthen or to shorten as seemeth 
them good for the welfare of the people 
over whom the king reigneth? And 
therefore it is that our lord the king 
hath asked of us that which cannot be 
expounded by man.” 

And the king said unto them, 
*¢ Then are you knaves and impostors, 
for you have pretended to much higher 
knowledge and interference than this. 
Go your ways home to your houses 
and read your horoscopes, and if in 
three days none of you can inform me 
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of the manner and time of my death, 
ye shall surely die.” 

And the magicians went away in 
great consternation ; and they said one 
to another, “ How shall we answer 
this question to our lord the king, for 
the secret is known only to the gods, 
and how can we compel them to 
reveal it to us? Verily we be all 
dead men, and our sons and our 
daughters shall be sold for bondmen 
and bondwomen.” And there was 
great wailing and lamentation among 
the wise men, and the priests likewise ; 
so that the whole land was filled with 
lamentation. 

Now there iived in these parts, at 
that time, a great sage of western 
Ethiopia, who had sojourned in Egypt 
for three years, whose name was Ab- 
dallah; and he was in great favour 
with the king, for he was a necro- 
mancer and enchanter, and skilled in 
all mysteries. And he said unto the 
people, “‘ Why are you cast down, and 
why do you lie mourning and bewailing 
in dust and ashes? Bring me before 
the king, and I will shew untg him the 
time and manner of his latter end.” 

So the men who heard this speech 
rejoiced greatly, but they said in reply, 
“* What if the king should not be satis- 
fied with the prediction? Then surely 
thou and we shall perish together.” 
But Abdallah said no word but this : 
«J will convince him.” And so they 
brought him before the king. 

Then the king said unto the sage, 
“I know, O Abdallah ! that thou hast 
great wisdom, and that the spirits of 
the unseen gods hold communication 
with thee; but, nevertheless, thou 
canst not shew me the time and man- 
ner of my death.” 

And Abdallah bowed himself and 
said, “ May the gods do so to me, and 
more also, if I do not shew my lord 
the king the determination of the holy 
and just gods in this matter.” So 
saying, he took a parchment and hung 
it on the wall; and he said unto the 
king, “ Write on it, with thy own 
hand, the numbers of the years of the 
ages of man’s life, and whatsoever 
number shall appear illumined as 
with flame, the same shall be the num- 
ber of the remaining years of thy life.” 

When these words were spoken, the 
king, who had doubts in his own mind 
concerning the matter, wrote the num- 
ber three, and immediately the figure 
became radiated with flame, and shone 
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brighter than gold ; and while they yet 
gazed at it with admiration, there 
came a redness over it, and it was 
extinguished as with a stream of blood, 
Then the king said unto Abdallah, 
“ What is the meaning ofthis?” And 
he answered and said unto the king, 
“ As the king liveth, I cannot tell. 
The gods manifest their will to all 
flesh, but it is only by the depth of 
wisdom and research that the sig- 
nification can be known aright: we 
shall be able to discover the meaning 
of this dreadful omen anon. May it 
please my lord the king to write on.” 

So the king wrote on, and when he 
came to thirteen, the figure distin- 
guishing the number tiree was illumi- 
nated, and the others not. When he 
came to twenty and three it was the 
same ; and when he came to thirty-three 
both were illuminated ; and after that 
there were no more. And Abdallah 
interpreted all in a manner that pleased 
the king, assuring him that he should 
reign thirty-three years in great splen- 
dour and prosperity; but that at the 
end of three years some bloody mishap 
was to befall the king, either among 
his family or his people. 

When the king heard the words 
of the wise man, he solemnly said, 
“ The will of the gods be done! for 
the earth is governed by their wisdom, 
and they pull down one and set up 
another.” Thus was he greatly pleased 
with the miraculous exhibition and 
prediction of Abdallah; and he con- 
ferred on him great benefits, and set 
him over all the wise men in the land 
of Egypt, and made him his chief 
counsellor: and they practised their 
enchantments together. 

In those days there were many cap- 
tives of Jerusalem in the land of 
Egypt, who were taken at the great 
battle of Megiddo, and afterwards, 
when the whole land of Benjamin was 
overrun and laid waste by the troops 
of Necho. And amongst these cap- 
tives there was one named Bela, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, who was of the sons 
of the prophets, and he was a good 
man and a just; and he was saved 
from the sword of the Egyptians, be- 
cause of the great beauty of his daugh- 
ter Ada. 

Now this man Bela wrought at the 
brick-kiln, and was beloved and re- 
spected by the children of his people; 
and, behold! the story of the illumi- 
nated numbers came unto his ears, 
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and the spirit of the God of Israel 
came upon him, and he went unto the 
palace of the king, and besought ad- 
mission into his presence. But he 
was mocked and evil-entreated by the 
captains of the guard; for they said 
one to another, ‘“ What can this captive 
Hebrew want with our lord the king, 
unless to do him a mischief!” And 
they expelled him and buffeted him 
from the court of the palace. Never- 
theless, the man continued day after 
day to entreat for admission, declaring 
that the life of the king and the preser- 
vation of the land of Egypt depended 
upon their compliance with his re- 
quest. 

Then Ilai, the chief of the eunuchs, 
went in unto the king, and bowed 
himself and said: “ My lord, O king! 
there is at your gate a captive of the 
land of Judah, who hath prayed for 
admission into your presence these 
many days. And the man is civil and 
learned, and he averreth that he hath 
great matters to impart unto my lord, 
on which the safety of this great king- 
dom dependeth.” 

And the king said, *‘ He is an im- 
postor; therefore dismiss him. Do I 
not know the deceit and malice of that 
people, although many and strange 
things are related of them?” For the 
king was engaged with his favourite, 
Abdallah, in the mysteries of astrology, 
and therefore he said, “ Dismiss the 
man until another opportunity ; and 
peradventure I may hear him on mat- 
ters that concern my kingdom.” 

Howbeit Llai, the chief of the eu- 
nuchs, returned into the king’s pre- 
sence a second time, and said: * Let 
not my lord the king be displeased 
with his servant; but this Hebrew re- 
fuseth to go away till he hath spoken 
in the presence of my lord, and saith 
he must see the king before the pro- 
blem in which my lord and Abdallah 
are engaged is brought to a conclusion, 
else it will be ill with thee and with 
thy people.” And the king answered 
and said, “ Let us hear what this son 
of a perverse generation sayeth.” 

When these words were spoken, the 
chief of the eunuchs went and brought 
Bela, of the children of Benjamin, in 
before the king. And the king said 
unto him, **Come in, thou man of 
Judah! What is thy plaint, and what 
is thy petition? I know thou comest 
to intercede for a wicked and perverse 
generation; but the injuries of thy 
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people be upon their own heads, for 
thou knowest I and my people are 
guiltless.” 

And Bela said, “It is true that thou 
hast spoken ; for our king was like one 
who goeth out and taketh a dog by 
the ears. But thou, O king of Egypt! 
art a good and a wise prince, and hast 
been kinder to the captives of my peo- 
ple than any of all their conquerors ; 
and it is for thee that my heart is 
troubled. Therefore listen thou to the 
voice of thy servant, who hath no hid- 
den meaning in what he is going to 
reveal unto thee.” 

Here the Hebrew paused for a little 
space, then opened his mouth, and 
continued his speech, saying : 

*“ It hath been shewn unto thee, O 
king! by the power of the infernal 
gods, what are the numbers of the 
years of thy life. Now the numbers 
of flame are true, but the interpretation 
thereof is perverse, and wide of the 
truth. For whereas this man hath 
shewed thee that thou shalt live and 
reign over thy people for thirty-three 
years — and so many and more be the 
years of thy life, O Necho ! — but that 
dependeth solely on the life of this 
man. Therefore do thou cause this 
man instantly to be seized, and take 
his head from his body; for he is an 
impostor, a great prince, and a spy 
from a strange country, and hath al- 
ready plotted the rnin of thee and of 
this kingdom. If thou, therefore, take 
this false prophet, and put him to death 
before the going down of the sun, then 
shalt thou live and reign in great peace 
and splendour for the space of thirty 
years ; but if thou suffer him to escape, 
he shall bring upon thee and thy peo- 
ple the sword, the famine, and the 
pestilence, until thou art quite de- 
stroyed ; and at the end of three years 
thou shalt be slain, and thy body de- 
voured in the field. These things, O 
king! have been revealed to me by 
the God of Israel, whose counsels 
alone shall stand ; and those who trust 
in them shall never be deceived.” 

When the king heard these words 
he looked upon Abdallah, and behold 
his countenance was changed; and 
Abdallah said, “ Let the king do unto 
his servant that which is right in his 
own eyes.” : 

Then the king was very wroth with 
Bela, and said, ** Did | not tell thee 
that this fellow was an impostor? for 
is he not of a perverse and bloody 
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people, that seek only their own profit, 
tu the destruction and disgrace of all 
people on the face of the earth? Hath 
he not conspired against the life of my 
friend for his own advancement, as if 
it were a light thing for me to cut off 
the greatest man of my realm for the 
word of such a fellow as this ?” 

And the king spake unto Ilai, and 
to the captains of his guard, and said, 
“ Take this man of Judah and throw 
him into prison, and chain him with 
chains, and feed him with the bread of 
affliction, until it shall appear unto all 
men that the gods have not spoken by 
him.” And the men did as the king 
commanded them. 

After this the king heaped yet more 
favours upon Abdallah, and clothed 
him in royal apparel, and gave him 
camels and servants and asses, and 
fifty horsemen to ride before him. 

Now on the third day after Bela 
was cast into prison, went Abdallah 
with his camels to make discoveries in 
the deserts of Keriam-redii. Howbeit, 
he returned not again to the king of 
Egypt, but escaped away into his own 
land to the country of western Ethio- 
pia; for he was the prince of that 
country, and his father ruled over all 
the nations from the entering in of 
Egypt as thou goest up to the branches 
of the river—even the great river Ixus 
—unto the going down of the sun be- 
hind the springs of the same. And 
the king his father had an army of an 
hundred thousand horsemen, and his 
soldiers were without number; and 
that king’s name was Emanuel. 

And the King of Ethiopia rejoiced 
greatly at the return of his son Abdal- 
lah, and said unto him, ** Where hast 
thou sojourned, and what hast thou 
seen?” And Abdallah described unto 
him all the riches ofthe land of Egypt, 
and its glory and greatness. And the 
King Emanuel said to his son, “ Let 
us go down and destroy it, and enrich 
ourselves with the spoil thereof; for 
behold I and my people are idle, and 
we have no more to conquer.” And 
Abdallah told to his father the pro- 
phecy of the man of Israel, and it 
pleased him; and he said, “ Make 
haste, my son, and gather the people 
together, and let us go down and give 
battle to the king of Egypt.” 

And Abdallah said, “ The cities are 
fenced cities, and strong; and they 
will withstand our armies, until we 
faint and fall down before them. But 
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behold, the whole wealth and riches of 
the people are in their river: their 
hope is therein, and their devotion 
paid unto it. Let us, therefore, pre- 
pare against the season of drought, 
and cut off the springs of their river, 
diverting them to another channel, and 
the hearts of the people shall faint 
within them, and they shall become as 
dead men; and we shall do unto them 
as seemeth good in our eyes.” 

And they prepared against the sea- 
son of drought, and cut off all the 
springs of the great river Nilus, that 
has its sources in the tropical moun- 
tains of western Ethiopia. And they 
got them great piles of wood and 
earth, and five hundred thousand men, 
and a thousand camels, and oxen and 
asses; and they dammed up the sea 
of Sadock, so that no water could issue 
from thence; for the bank which they 
made was like one of the mountains of 
the land. And in three days the 
channels of the river were seen, and 
Emanuel and his son marched their 
men down the channel of the river; 
and the pools supplied their horses 
and camels with water. And the king 
and his princes rode in chariots down 
the channels of the great river Nilus, 
and they rejoiced greatly, exulting in 
the magnitude of the work they had 
effected ; so that in seven score and six 
days after leaving their own land, they 
came into the valley of Upper Egypt, 
and began to lay waste the land. 

Now it came to pass, that after Ab- 
dallah fled from the court of Egypt 
the king was greatly astonied, and 
said, ** Doubtless some evil hath be- 
fallen my friend!” And he sent out 
horsemen into the desert to look after 
him; and they traced Abdallah and 
his troop as far as the country of Ballo- 
melech. And they returned to their 
master, and reported these things unto 
him: but the king was very wroth with 
the men, and believed them not; for 
he said, “ As well could the blood of 
my veins rebel against my own heart, 
and turn traitor thereunto, as the great, 
the wise, and the virtuous Abdallah 
become a traitor to his sovereign and 
friend.” 

And Bela the Benjamite remained 
in prison; for the king was involved 
in the mysteries of enchantment and 
necromancy, and forgot him. Neither 
would the king believe any evil of 
Abdallah; and Bela pined in bonds 
in the dungeon of the prison-house. 
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And his daughter Ada attended him 
daily, and ministered unto him; and 
by reason of her great beauty she 
gained favour with the keeper of the 
prison, who dealt tenderly with her 
father for her sake. And she wept 
daily over her father, and bewailed the 
hardness of his fate; and she said, 
“ Surely the king’s heart is hardened, 
that he will neither see with his eyes 
nor hearken unto the truth as it has 
fallen from thy lips: nevertheless, I 
will go unto the prince Aperias, who 
is the next to the crown, and state the 
case of my parent to him.” 

And Bela said, ‘‘ Go, my daughter, 
for assuredly thou shalt find favour in 
his sight; for the God of our fathers 
shall give thee grace in the sight of the 
young man, by increasing thy beauty 
ten times, and thy wisdom and thy 
prudence times without number ; and 
thou shalt succeed in lightening the 
bondage and captivity of thy father.” 
And the maiden kissed her father and 
departed. 

And behold as the prince Aperias 
sat at meat, the keeper of the door 
came in and said unto him, “ Lo! my 
lord, there be a maiden at thy gate, 
who refuseth to say her business or yet 
to depart, unless first admitted to thy 
presence.” But the prince said unto 
him, “Tell the damsel that it is not 
customary for women to be admitted 
into the chambers of the princes.” 
And the keeper of the gate said, “I 
shewed these things to her; never- 
theless the maiden will not depart, for 
she saith that it is customary among 
her people for young and old men and 
women, who have complaints, to re- 
present these to the ruler, and she 
prayeth to be heard, for she is of the 
captives of Jerusalem; and, moreover, 
the damsel is exceedingly discreet, and 
comely to look upon.” And when the 
prince heard that the maiden was 
comely to behold, he said, ‘ Bring 
her in; but let it not be known that a 
virgin came into the chambers of the 
princes.” 

And Ada, the daughter of Bela the 
Benjamite, came in, and fell on her 
knees before the prince, and said, ‘¢O 
my lord! forgive the importunacy of 
Ahine handmaid, and hearken to her 
humble request.” And the prince 
Aperias was astonished at her beauty, 
and he took her by the hand to raise 
her up; but she said, “ Nay, my lord, 
thy servant will not rise from the earth 
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till she hath made her petition before 
thee: for her heart is broken within 
her for the misfortunes of her father.’’ 
And the maiden related all that had 
happened to her father, and his pro- 
phecy of the desertion of Abdallah, 
and of the death of the king his father, 
and the destruction of his people, by 
the means of that accomplished traitor 
the Ethiopian. And Aperias the prince 
wondered very greatly. 

And he said, “ Is thy father of the 
prophets of the children of Israel? for 
there are strange things related of 
them.” And she said, “ The spirit of 
the God of Israel dwells in my father, 
and whatsoever he hath foretold will 
assuredly come to pass, if the words of 
the Lord are disregarded.” And the 
prince said, “ I must look into this 
matter; for the king my father will 
listen to no advice save those that he re- 
ceiveth from the workers of divination: 
and there be strange rumours abroad 
in the land.” And he said, moreover, 
“If thou wilt disguise thyself as a 
boy, and follow me, and live with me 
in the palace and in the camp, as it 
may hap unto us, then will I favour 
thy father, and do unto him whatever 
thou shalt require of me.” 

But she said unto him, “ As the God 
of Israel liveth, and as my lord the 
prince liveth, thine handmaiden dareth 
not do such a thing; for thy servant 
feareth the God of her fathers, and 
would rather lay down her life, and 
the lives of all her household, than do 
any thing that might disgrace the vir- 
gin daughters of her people.” And 
Aperias said, “Is there a woman in 
the land of Egypt who would refuse 
such loving union with the prince of 
the country? Knowest thou not that 
thy life, and the life of thy father, is in 
my hand?” But she answered him 
and said, “ O my lord! for my own 
life I have no fear, for thou hast not 
the heart to shed the blood of a virgin, 
although one of the despised and for- 
saken race of Israel. But if the lives 
of all my kindred depended on my 
compliance with thy request, I would 
refuse it, and keep myself unblemished 
and free to enter the tabernacle of the 
God of Jacob.” And the prince said, 
“I have found no such virtue among 
women: go thou and inquire of thy 
father for me, and come back and tell 
me the import thereof. Peace be with 
thee! I will speak to the king of this 
matter.” 











So the virgin returned to her father, 
and related all these things unto him ; 
and he said, “ Blessed be thou of the 
Lord, my daughter! for thy beauty 
saved me, while thou wert yet a child, 
from the sword of the ravisher of my 
people; and thy virtue and beauty 
shall save me yet again from a linger- 
ing and terrible death.” And he took 
her to his bosom, and she lay upon his 
breast and kissed him, and wept for 
the captivity of her father. 

And while they were yet together, 
behold Aperias the prince came into 
the prison, and found the maiden 
weeping upon the breast of her father. 
And Aperias lifted her up, and kissed 
her, and wiped the tears from her eyes, 
and said unto her, “ Is this thy father 
the prophet from the land of Judah ?” 
And she said, “ This forlorn and chain- 
ed captive is my father; and as thou 
dost unto him, so shall the God that 
made the heavens and the earth do unto 
thee.” 

And Aperias called the keeper of the 
prison, and caused him to loose the 
bonds from the hands and feet of Bela 
the Benjamite ; and Aperias said unto 
him, “ Now do I know that thou art a 
prophet of the true God, for behold 
messengers have arrived this day from 
the countries of the east, who relate 
that Abdallah the Ethiopian hath ar- 
rived in our country, with an army 
that outnumbereth the stars of heaven ; 
and he hath begun to waste and de- 
stroy, and there is none that can op- 
pose or stand before him. For all the 
hearts of our people are faint, because 
the time of the floods has arrived, and 
behold there is no water, not even for 
the men and the cattle to drink ; for 
the river is dried up, and the land is 
baked as in an oven, and the people 
cry that the gods have forsaken them ; 
and the temples are crowded, and all 
the land is in great consternation, for 
they perceive that the inhabitants there- 
of must perish from the face of the 
earth.” 

And Bela said, “* So shall it be over 
the face of the whole earth, that who- 
soever regardeth not the words of his 
Creator shall fall into the snare and 
perish. Behold! I came at the peril 
of my life and warned thy father, say- 
ing, If thou take not the head from 
this man, thou shalt perish, and thy 
kingdom with thee ; but he hearkened 
not to the counsels of heaven, but 
threw thy servant into prison, till the 
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falsity of my prophecy should be 
proved. But do thou, O prince! 
hearken unto me; for on thee hangs 
the hope of Egypt. Be strong and 
valiant, and fight the battles of thy 
father; lead thy armies toward the 
sea, and dig for water in every valley, 
for the desolation shall be grievous 
over all the land of Egypt: and I will 
inquire of the Lord for thee, and ap- 
prise thee what it behoves thee to do. 
But this I know, that thy father shall 
be slain, and many of thy fenced cities 
shall be taken.” 

And Aperias said, “ May the gods 
of the Egyptians overturn thy prophe- 
cies, and make them fall on the heads 
of our enemies! Yet were it folly to 
despise the counsel that is already half 
fulfilled. Inquire at your God for 
me; and, above all things, pray for 
the renovation of our river: for with- 
out it we are all dead men.” And 
Bela said, “Come again on the second 
day after the Jewish sabbath, and I 
will tell thee all that is revealed to 
me.” 

And the prince came again, and 
Bela said unto him, “* There have been 
strange matters revealed unto me ; even 
things which I cannot comprehend. 
It seemeth that the fountains of the 
great river are dammed up, and di- 
verted from their channels by the power 
of this crafty Ethiopian, who knew the 
only way to destroy thy kingdom. 
Therefore, if thou send not men to 
break down the embankments he hath 
made, thy whole kingdom shall be de- 
stroyed by the sword, the famine, and 
the pestilence.” 

And Aperias was greatly troubled, 
and very wroth; and he said, “ Were 
it not for the beauty and virtue of thy 
daughter, whom I love as my own 
flesh, I would surely take thy life. 
And were I to apply to my father for 
troops for such an expedition, he would 
slay me as well as thee. For wouldst 
thou say, or infer, that our sacred river 
—the preserver of our lives, and the 
bestower of every bounty—cometh not 
from heaven ?” 

And Bela said, “ Far be it from me 
to say that the great river Nilus pro- 
ceedeth not from heaven! I know 
that it hath its springs in the mountains 
of the sun and the mountains of the 
moon, and the vales above the firma- 
ment; for so it hath been shewed me 
from heaven. But these fountains de- 
scend by five thousand streams, and 
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are all gathered into one great reser- 
voir, or inland sea, ofone hundred and 
forty days’ journey; and this immea- 
surable fountain hath the great sorcerer 
Ebedmelech (or, as he is called in your 
tongue, Abdallah) dammed up as with 
a mountain, and unless that fountain 
is reopened, Egypt must perish.” 

And Aperias was sorely troubled, 
and he said, ‘* Go and hide thee, and 
thy daughter with thee, in the caves of 
the mountains, and I will feed thee; 
for my father will surely seek thy life.” 
And the prince went away to his fa- 
ther, and told him, saying, Thus and 
thus saith the prophet that is of the 
land of Israel. And the king was very 
wroth, and said unto his son, “ Go 
thou and deal with the magicians of 
that accursed people. Is their God su- 
perior to our gods? or can their learn- 
ing compare with the learning of 
Egypt?” And the king commanded 
his servants, saying, “Go and bring 
me the head of Bela the Hebrew ; for 
that is the pledge my friend Abdallah 
requireth of me, that the peace between 
us may be preserved.” And the men 
went and searched seven days, but 
they found him not. Then Aperias 
saw that Abdalla, with all his boasted 
conjurations, dreaded the foreknow- 
ledge of this humble prophet of Israel. 

Abdallah, therefore, and the old 
king his father, laid waste the country, 
until at length they came to a great 
fenced city, called Tabis,* that had 
two gates of brass and fifty of iron; 
and they laid siege to that city, for the 
wealth of all the land had been con- 
veyed thither. And the men of the 
city were sore afraid, and sent messen- 
gers to the King of Egypt,which aroused 
him from his sorceries ; and he took 
his sons, and his captains, and an bun- 
dred thousand horsemen, and hasted 
away to fight with the army of the 
Ethiopians. 

And before the armies joined battle, 
Necho called unto Abdallah, who came 
forth before his army; and the king of 
Egypt charged him with ingratitude 
and breach of trust, and conjured him 
to return to his own land. But Ab- 
dallah laughed him to scorn, and said, 
“ Thinkest thou that I am as one of 
thy bondmen, to run at thy bidding? 
Look at this army, and tremble; for, 
behold! I will cut thee off root and 
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branch, and I will take thy crown from 
off thy head, and trample thee and thy 
people under my feet, as the dust of 
the streets.” 

And the King of Egypt waxed very 
wroth, and he drew his sword, and 
rode up with great fury against the 
traitor Abdallah; and the two fought 
together ; and the sword of the King of 
Egypt prevailed, so that Abdallah cried 
out. And, behold! in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, seven arrows 
from the host of Ethiopia pierced the 
breast of the king; and he fell from 
his horse by reason of the wounds he 
had received. And his servants hasted 
and took him up, and carried him to 
his tent. 

And the battle began, and waxed 
very fierce ; and the horsemen of Egypt 
trode down the Ethiopians and pre- 
vailed against them, so that they re- 
treated into their camp; and many of 
the host of Abdallah were slain and 
wounded. But when Aperias thought 
to have entered the camp, he was as- 
sailed by an ambush from the south, 
and his army decoyed before the arch- 
ers. Nevertheless, he fought until the 
going down of the sun; and there was 
a very great slaughter, such as had not 
been seen in the land of Egypt, it was 
so great. 

And Aperias escaped, and fled with 
ten thousand horsemen; and Abdallah 
pursued him all night, but could not 
overtake him: and the rest of his army 
were destroyed or scattered in the 
mountains. And the King of Egypt 
died of his wounds before he reached 
Peleus: and there was great lamenta- 
tion over him. And when he was 
dying he remembered the words of 
Bela the Benjamite, and great asto- 
nishment came upon him; and he said, 
“ Now do I know of a truth that there 
is a God, who knoweth more than all 
the gods of the land of Egypt. If I 
had hearkened to the counsel of the 
prophet of the land of Israel, then had 
it been well with me and with my 
people.” And he charged his son con- 
cerning the man, saying, ‘ If that bond- 
man who warned me of my fate, and 
prayed me to take off the head of that 
accursed Ethiopian, be still alive, do 
thou give him his freedom, and raise 
him to honour and preferment, and to 
thy counsels ; for he is certainly a ser- 
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vant of the true God, and there is no 
other God above the one that he serv- 
eth.” And the King of Egypt gave up 
the ghost at a place called Zoan; and 
the pursuers were nigh, so that they 
left his body in the field: and there 
was great mourning for him. And 
Aperias his son reigned over the land. 

And the great city Tabis was taken, 
and all the inhabitants put to the 
sword, save a thousand of the chief of 
the virgins; and the Ethiopians got 
more riches in that city than all their 
army and captives could carry away. 
And the chief men of the army be- 
sought Abdallah to return to their own 
country, by reason of the drought ; 
nevertheless he refused, until he had 
subdued all the land of Egypt. Aud 
the cry was great through the land, for 
the famine prevailed, and the pestilence 
had begun; and likewise in the camp 
of the Ethiopians there was great sick- 
ness. 

And Aperias brought Bela and his 
daughter from their hiding-place, and 
spoke kindly unto them, and gave 
them apartments in the palace; and 
to Ada he gave royal apparel: but she 
refused to put it on, for she said, “ I 
and my people are bondmen and bond- 
women in a strange land. We are a 
people cast out and abandoned by the 
God of our fathers, and our city and 
temple are laid in ruins; and how can 
I array myself in such garments as 
these?” And Aperias the king kissed 
Ada, and comforted her, and besought 
her to live with him ; but she refused, 
and clung to her father and to his peo- 
ple. And the heart of the young 
man yearned for the possession of the 
daughter of Bela, but, for fear of his 
people, he dared not to make a bond- 
woman of the Hebrews queen of the 
land of Egypt. 

And he called Bela to him, and said, 
“ What shall we do for water?” And 
Bela said, “I told thee before, and 
thou hearkenedst not to my voice ; and 
now it is too late, for the water shall 
come of itself: the gathering of the 
great waters cannot be restrained for 
ever.” And the king said, “If thou 
wilt go and see into this matter, and 
open up the fountains of our river be- 
fore the whole land perish, thou shalt 
be accounted the saviour of Egypt, 
and I will grant unto thee, and thy 
people who have come hither into vo- 
luntary exile, the first place in my do- 
minions ; and I will provide thee with 
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servants and camels for thy journey, 
and abundance of every good thing.” 
And Bela said, “ I will go; only pro- 
cure me a few captives from the coun- 
try to which we are going :” and they 
brought him two captives. 

And when the men were examined 
before the king, they related how the 
great sea of Sadock had been dammed 
up, and all the streams diverted into 
it. And the king marvelled greatly; 
and he said unto Bela, “ Thou art the 
man whose wisdom must save this 
great kingdom. Take the way of the 
desert, and delay not; the God whom 
thou servest will be thy shield.” And 
Bela the Benjamite kissed his daugh- 
ter, and recommended her to the elders 
of his people, and departed with a 
great retinue. 

And as soon as he was gone, the 
king detained his daughter Ada, and 
would not suffer her to depart, al- 
though she prayed him with tears. 
But he had her conveyed to a secret 
place, and some of his eunuchs to 
guard her; and there he visited her 
every day, and for her sake remained 
at home and went not to the camp. 
And the princes and captains of his 
host came to the knowledge of the 
matter, and were sore displeased, for 
they were flying before their enemies, 
and in great tribulation ; and they said, 
* What is this? Shall a maid of the 
Hebrews be the ruin of our army?” 
And they plotted among themselves 
how they might take her away, but 
none of them would undertake it, for 
fear of the displeasure of the king. 

Then one went to Abdallah and 
said, “* What wouldst thou give to have 
possession of that which is dearest to 
the King of Egypt thine enemy?” And 
he said, “‘ What is this treasure?” And 
he told him that it was a virgin of 
great beauty, on whom he doated 
even as it were to his own destruction. 
And Abdallah said, “I will give a 
chain of gold to the man who will 
lead me to her.” And the man took 
the present, as he had been desired by 
the princes, and led Abdallah into the 
place by night, who went with a party 
and took the maiden and her guards 
away. 

And Ada was in great dismay for 
fear of the Prince of Ethiopia, and she 
prayed fervently unto the Lord of hea- 
ven and earth to shield her from vio- 
lence ; and as she prayed she wept 
very bitterly: and Abdallah delivered 
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her into the hands of women, that they 
might prepare her with odours and or- 
naments to do him pleasure. And 
when all these were accomplished, he 
caused her to be brought in unto him, 
in the chamber of his pavilion. And 
Abdallah was astonished at her beauty, 
and said, ** Of a truth, many beautiful 
maidens have I seen; but thou excel- 
lest them all.” And she fell down on 
her knees before him and wept, and 
said, “* O my lord! thou seest a poor 
helpless maiden, of the fallen and de- 
graded house of Israel, at thy feet. I 
am betrayed into thy hands, and have 
no power to resist thy will; but I be- 
seech thee by all thou holdest dear on 
earth, and I adjure thee by the honour 
and dignity of man, not to wrong an 
innocent virgin. I will serve thee—I 
will wash thy feet, and be to thee as 
the lowest of thy menial servants ; but 
unto thy embraces I never shall yield 
with life. For what is a man when 
his honour departeth ? and what is a 
woman when her purity is no more ?” 
And Abdallah was moved with her 
words and great beauty, and his heart 
smote him ; at which even he himself 
wondered. But he said unto her, 
“ Why, what folly is this? I have 
taken you from mine enemy by my 
arm and by my might, that you should 
be my own; and mine you must be, 
and mine you shall be! Nevertheless, 
I have not the heart to do you any 
violence for this time: think better of 
your state, for to withstand my will 
and my desire is folly and madness. 
You are now in my power, and your 
own country and people you can never 
more see: think, then, of the fitness of 
refusing any favour to the prince of 
princes, and the conqueror of all the 
kingdoms of the world. When you 
are removed into my own land, will it 
be better for thee to be in favour with 
thy sovereign or one of his slaves?” 
And she said, ** Perhaps the God whom 
I serve and fear may deliver me again 
into the bosom of my father and my 
people ; for, exiles and slaves though 
we be, my chief desire is to live and 
die among them.” And Abdallah 
blessed her, and bade her be prepared 
for him by to-morrow at that time. 
But in the morning, before the rising 
of the sun, Aperias was aware of the 
loss of the treasure of his soul, and his 
spirit was moved almost to madness ; 
and he buckled on his armour, and 
said, “ Make ready my chariot, and 
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let every man who is able to put on 
armour of the remnant of the land of 
Egypt, take arms and follow me.” 
And the men ofan hundred cities were 
drawn together, and the king led them 
forth to battle. And the princes and 
the captains rejoiced, and followed the 
king with their hundreds and their 
thousands; and they said, “* WHo 
COULD HAVE THOUGHT THAT A MAID 
COULD HAVE DONE THIS?” 

And the King Aperias charged them, 
saying, “ Fight neither with small nor 
great, save with Abdallah the traitor, 
and the destroyer of our country. Let 
all the force of the battle be poured on 
his pavilion ; for in his seizure lies the 
safety of the kingdom.” And the men 
said, ** As thou hast commanded, so 
will we do:” but they did not desire 
that the Jewish maiden should be re- 
taken. 

Now the sickness at that time was 
very sore in the camp of the Ethiopians, 
by reason of the waters; for they were 
all stagnant and miry, and the smell of 
them went over the land, and the peo- 
ple were sick and faint ; and although 
the Egyptians perished in greater num- 
bers, yet the men that lived were live- 
lier, and not so sickly. 

And about noon Aperias and his 
host attacked the camp of the Ethio- 
pians, but the camp was strong, and 
the horsemen could not enter it, and 
the pavilion of their prince stood in 
the midst thereof; for as to the old 
King Emanuel, he remained at Tabis 
sick, at which place he died : and Ab- 
dallah led the host. 

And Abdallah encouraged his men, 
and they fought; but they were sick, 
and fought like men contending with 
enemies in their sleep. And Aperias 
alighted from his chariot, and the 
princes and captains followed him; 
and he broke into the camp of the 
Ethiopians, and the slaughter was very 
great, for Abdallah was defeated: but 
he was a great captain, and retreated 
fighting. And the battle continued 
till the going down of the sun; and 
many died of thirst; and the soldiers 
that remained leaned on their swords, 
and became as dead men. 

But the King of Egypt, and the chief 
men that followed him, could not be 
resisted ; for he was determined to re- 
gain the Jewish maiden from the tent 
of his adversary, or perish: and seven 
times did he penetrate almost to the 
centre of the host, but neither Abdallah 
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nor his beloved maiden could he find. 
And all the men of Egypt wondered 
at the valour of their young king, and 
said one to another, “ Wo couLp 
HAVE BELIEVED THAT A MAID COULD 
HAVE DoNE THIS?” And this saying 
became a proverb over all the land of 
Egypt. , 

And Abdallah fled all night, and 
the Egyptians pursued as they might, 
but they could not overtake him ; and 
after a pursuit of seven days and seven 
nights, he took shelter in an island 
where there were springs of water. 
And the half of the river was on this 
side the island, and the half on that 
side, and the waters were vreen and 
stagnant; but there was no ford to the 
island but one, and there did Abdallah 
resist the whole power of the Egyptians 
for many days. 

And there also did he keep Ada, the 
daughter of Bela, refusing to give her 
up, even for all the gold of the land of 
Egypt. And there did the God of the 
fallen house of Israel protect and de- 
fend the virgin in a wonderful manner, 
insomuch that the impetuous Abdallah 
had never power to do her any vio- 
lence; such an influence had the power 
of virtue and virgin purity over the li- 
centiousness of his nature, and so much 
was he restrained in his daily intent ; 
while neither threats, gifts, nor entrea- 
ties, could sway the serenity of her 
purpose. 

And the war continued until the 
whole land was in great trouble, for 
the drought and famine prevailed, and 
many thousands of people and cattle 
journeyed northward, and into Pales- 
tine and Pheenica; and there the peo- 
ple opposed them, until another war 
was begun, which raged many years. 
And in the mean time all the stores of 
Egypt were exhausted, and the people 
were in great consternation. 

And Bela the Benjamite, and Jona- 
than bis brother, who commanded the 
troop, journeyed by the way of the 
desert for forty days; and the camels 
travelled with great speed by night, 
until they came again to the channel 
of the great river, which was dry: and 
they passed over and held on their 
way, journeying towards the noon of 
the day. And behold, in that region 
the thunder and the flame rolled over 
the whole country, and the men were 
sore afraid ; but the two captives from 
the sea of Sadock assured the travellers 
that the rain or the water was nigh, for 
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the camels snuffed the desert,and ran on 
with a swiftness not to be conceived. 

And on the twentieth day of the 
sixth month they came to the waters, 
which covered the face of the whole 
country ; for the great sea of Sadock, 
or fountain of the great deep, had over- 
flowed its banks in some other quarter 
of the world, and its waters spread and 
increased, and stood in lakes; and 
the whole country hissed and smoked 
as doth an oven, and the thunders pre- 
vailed. And the men fled from the 
waters, and escaped to the other side 
of the channel of the great river, which 
saved them from the overflow of the 
waters. And about the end of the 
seventh month they reached the sea of 
Sadock, the great reservoir of the world, 
yea, the basin into which is poured 
the waters of the sun and the waters of 
the moon, for the fertilising of the 
whole earth. 

And when Jonathan the son of Carah, 
and Bela, and all the people that were 
with them, saw this great and marvel- 
lous fountain of fresh waters from the 
heavenly countries, they fell down and 
worshipped the God of heaven, adoring 
him for all his wonderful works. And 
they began and made a breach in the 
mighty embankment, and digged holes 
through it, and the waters gushed out ; 
insomuch, that in a few days they car- 
ried all before them: and they roared 
like the thunders of the heaven, and 
mountains and forests were broken up, 
and borne away before the overwhelm- 
ing torrent. And Jonathan and Bela, 
of the tribe of Benjamin, and the peo- 
ple that were with them, were affright- 
ened, and fled backward by the shores 
of the great fountain. And the flood 
still increased as the waters gathered 
behind; and many cities were over- 
whelmed, and all the beasts, and all 
the ships which were in the sea of 
Sadock, were drawn to the mouth 
thereof. And behold the two Benja- 
mites, and the people that were with 
them, entered into two of these ships 
to return home. 

And they slew cattle and camels, 
and put meat into their ships; and they 
blessed the two captives and left them, 
and sailed for the land of Egypt. And 
the winds of the southern lands, and 
the current of that mighty flood, bore 
the ships on with such speed, that their 
swiftness exceeded that of the osprey 
of the desert. And they flew on day 
and night, for the flood was so high 
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there was no danger of rocks or shoals ; 
and they saw the wreck of cities float- 
ing around them, and many cattle and 
creeping things, and people of many 
nations, and men and maidens clasped 
together, and women with children at 
their bosoms, descending with the vio- 
lence of the waters towards the land of 
Egypt. 

And the two armies warred against 
each other; but the strong camp of the 
Ethiopians, in the island within the 
river, could not be forced, for they had 
springs of water, and they plagued the 
Egyptians. Yet would not the King 
of Egypt slack the siege or the warfare, 
save without the restitution of his be- 
loved Ada, which could not be ob- 
tained ; and there was great indigna- 
tion against the King of Ethiopia. 

And it came to pass, about the first 
watch of the night, as the guards of 
Abdallah stood over the ford of the 
river, that behold there was a great 
sound came by the way of the desert ; 
and the men were sore afraid. And 
they ran and called on their captains, 
and said, ** The tornadoes of the desert 
lands are coming to devour us! Arise, 
and tell us what shall be done.” And 
the captains ran and awoke Abdallah, 
whose pavilion was on the top of the 
island, and surrounded by cedars and 
palm-trees. 

And Abdallah had a great sacrifice 
that day, and drank wine with the 
chief men of his host; and when he 
had dismissed them, he said unto him- 
self, “* How is it that I, who have con- 
quered so many people, and caused all 
men and women to yield obedience to 
me, cannot overcome one little maiden 
of the Hebrews?” Then he swore by 
all the gods of Ethiopia, that the same 
night he would do with her as seemed 
good and pleasant in his own eyes! 
And Ada, the daughter of Bela, was 
sore pressed that night, by reason 
of the threats and entreaties of the 
monarch; for he caused his women 
to bind her hands, lest she should do 
any harm to her life or her beauty. 
And Ada was sore beset, and she cast 
herself upon the ground and wept, and 
prayed to the Lord her God in great 
bitterness of spirit, and with many 
tears, to stretch out his arm, and save 
a virgin of his once beloved people 
from pollution. 

And while she yet prayed, behold 
the captains of the host arrived with 
the alarm; and they cried out, and 
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said, “Is this a time, O king! to be 
dallyirig with thy maidens, when de- 
struction is coming upon us? Come 
forth, and tell us what we shall do.” 
And the king hasted and ran from the 

avilion, and behold the sound still 
increased. And Abdallah said, “ It is 
an earthquake ; we must submit to the 
will of the gods, and keep our station.” 

But, lo! about the time of the morn- 
ing watch the sound had increased an 
hundred- fold; so that all nature was 
in dismay: for the noise was as if ten 
thousand thunders had uttered their 
voices. 

And there was a great cry of terror 
over all the land of Egypt, from men, 
and women, and children. And the 
beasts of the valley and the wild beasts 
of the rock cried out, and all the fowls 
of heaven cried out, and fled away to- 
wards the desert; and the earth was 
shaken, and the rocks trembled, and, 
toppling, clattered into the valleys. 

And at the break of day the flood 
came; and it came like a mountain of 
snow, pouring and smoking and thun- 
dering as from a height of three hun- 
dred cubits, so that no flesh could 
stand before it. And the mighty camps 
of Egypt and Ethiopia were over- 
whelmed, and swept away as stubble ; 
but the valley was so narrow that the 
army of the Egyptians escaped to the 
hills, while the host of the Ethiopians 
perished. 

But the pavilion of Abdallah, that 
stood on the crown of the island, the 
flood reached not with its first over- 
whelming rush; and therefore he and 
his chief men and women, and Ada, 
the daughter of Bela the Benjamite, 
were not destroyed. But by the hour 
of noon the flood reached unto the 
pavilion, which caused the remnant to 
take shelter in the trees, but the hands 
of the daughter of Bela were still 
bound, so that she could ‘not climb; 
but there were steps to a couch on the 
top of the pavilion, and to that place 
she retired alone and prayed. 

And Aperias the king of Egypt knew 
her afar off; and he rent his clothes, 
and wept. And he caused it to be 
proclaimed, that whoever would bring 
him the damsel of Israel alive should 
be made the next to the king, and have 
five fenced cities for his reward. But 
the princes answered and said, “If 
our lord the king would give unto his 
servants all the cities of the world, the 
thing cannot be done.” And the king 
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was greatly moved, and he said, “* Who 
knows but the God whom she serveth 
may send her relief; for he is a great 
God, and my father acknowledged him 
with his dying breath. Would to all 
the ruling powers of heaven and of 
earth that I knew him, that I might 
address a prayer to him in behalf of 
that beloved maiden !” 

And the king turned his face toward 
Jerusalem, and in the agony of his soul 
he lifted up his hands and eyes, and 
cried, ““O thou great God, whom the 
race of Israel worshippeth! If thou 
art above all gods and all kings, dis- 
play thy mighty power before this 
people, in rescuing an unoffending 
virgin of thy people from immediate 
destruction: and here I make a vow, 
never more to worship or serve any 
other God but thee.” 

And when the king had ceased pray- 
ing, they turned their eyes, and behold 
two ships came on the flood, from the 
way of the desert; and the host was 
struck dumb with astonishment. But 
the king opened his mouth with ec- 
stacy, and he said, “ Of a truth, that 
God of Israel is a mighty and a ter- 
rible God! and behold! are not these 
two ships sent down from heaven at 
the request of me, his servant, for the 
relief of those that are ready to perish? 
For how could they arise from the 
breast of the desert?” And all the 
host shouted for joy. 

And the men took the two ships 
straight for the island, as if piloted by 
the hand of the Almighty; for they 
desired to moor their vessels to the 
trees for a space, lest they had over- 
taken the front of the flood. And, 
behold, there were men upon the trees, 
who called aloud for assistance. 

But the eye of the Benjamite soon 
discovered his forlorn child on the top 
of the tent, the canvass of which was 
floating on the waters, and the posts 
tottering with the current. And he 
took her in his arms, and said, “ How 
is this, my daughter! and how hast 
thou come hither? Tell me how it is 
with thee; for if thou art polluted — 
which I dread —I will kiss thee and 
cast thee into the river.” And she 
said, “Save me, O my father! for I 
am yet a virgin, as pure as when I sat 
on my mother’s knee in the land of 
Benjamin. But had not the God of 
our fathers preserved me in a special 
manner, I had been that which my 
soul abhorreth.” And he took her 
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in his arms, and kissed and com- 
forted her; and when he saw that her 
hands were bound, and heard her re- 
lation, then was his wrath kindled 
against Abdallah. And he took him 
and all his chief men and concubines 
captive, and carried them over and 
put them into the hands of the King 
of Egypt. 

And when the king saw that it was 
Bela the Benjamite who had been the 
saviour of his own daughter, and be- 
held the wonderful things that he had 
done in opening up the flood-gates of 
their sacred river, he took him in his 
arms, and put a crown on his head, 
and a chain of gold about his neck, 
and proclaimed him through the host 
as the preserver of the remnant of the 
land of Egypt. 

And the king said, “ Bring me forth 
Abdallah the sorcerer, and the destroyer 
of our land, that I may hew him ina 
thousand pieces.” And Bela said, 
“ Yet would I preserve the traitor for 
greater indignity than this.” And the 
king hearkened to the words of Bela ; 
but his chief men and women he slew 
with the sword, and there was not one 
of all the mighty host of the Ethiopians 
returned to his own country, save the 
two captives that were left in the land. 

And on Bela the Benjamite the king 
conferred great honours and prefer- 
ments, and his daughter Ada he took 
to wife, and made her queen over all 
the land of Egypt; and Abdallah the 
Ethiopian did he prefer to be the chief 
of the eunuchs that waited upon her 
in her palace and in her chamber, for 
he came into favour with the king and 
with the queen. 

And the king built a temple in Tah- 
perus, and there did he and his family 
worship the God of Israel. He never 
more bowed down to an idol, nor to 
the sun, the moon, nor the stars; nei- 
ther to the river Nilus, nor to Apis, 
did he ever more bow down in wor- 
ship; but to the God of heaven only. 
And Abdallah worshipped with them. 

And the rest of the mighty acts of 
Aperias, how he conquered the lands 
of the Phenicians and of Palestine, 
and all about Antioch; and how he 
warred with the king of the Chaldeans, 
what benefits he conferred on the Jews, 
and how they fought for him against 
the Babylonians, until they were all 
cut off, behold they are written in the 
book of Henaniel the scribe, the son 
of Meshulam of Gibeah. 
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JAMES MORIER, ESQ. 


Here is Hajji Baba in England, in the attitude of a fire-worshipper. Hook has 
remarked, in Maxwell, that the posture in which Mr. Morier is here represented 
is that which is the especial favourite of Englishmen ; and our orientalist has not 
been seduced from it by his sojourn in Iran. 

We agree with the Quarterly in thinking that Morier is “ out of sight” the 
best novelist who now exercises his powers of romance-manufacturing. It is 
idle for our friend Bulwer to be angry with the decision, or to pick holes in the 
texture of the sentences in which it is announced, for the fact is so, and the 
author of Pelham, &c. &c., may sit down as contented as his amiable disposition 
will permit him. He may be well assured that Devereur, with his fine and 
learned company, his petit-maitre airs, “and all the rest of him,” shews a less 
intimate acquaintance with the manners and literature of England, than the 
novels of Mr. Morier display of those of Persia. 

But, without minding Bulwer, it is admitted, even by the Persians themselves, 
that the sketches of character, habits, thoughts, feelings of their countrymen, 
in Mr. Morier’s novels, are perfection. As we are nothing if not critical, we 
must say that we think the first part of Hajii Baba, while he is confined to the 
East, is far superior in its details and conception to that part in which the hero 
is brought into England. The burlesque mistaking of our customs by a foreigner 
is bizarre and amusing at first—but it tires at last, and, besides, it has been 
often done before. The author is far more at home when he is abroad, and the 
Earth from which he receives his strength is not his natural, but his adopted 
mother. Let him, therefore, give us constant new editions of the Perse —not in 
the manner of Hschylus, but Hajji. He will find materials enough to occupy 
him for the remainder of his natural life. 

We willingly leave it to himself to decide if our sketch is not like him in 
face, style, expression, and attitude. So far, at least, as its execution goes, few 
are better qualified to judge ; for, in addition to Mr. Morier’s other accomplish- 
ments, he is a sketch-drawer of the very first-rate skill. His portfolio is full of 
sketches of almost all the remarkable persons of his time, executed with admir- 
able fidelity. We hope that some fine day we shall have eloquence enough to 
induce him to open his stores to our inspection, with a privilege of transferring 
to our pages those among them which are suited for our gallery. We throw this 
out as a hint, which we are sure the sagacity of our eastern friend will imme- 
diately understand. 

Of his life and adventures, we have not much to say that is not tolerably well 
known to the public already. Like every body else who has written many works 
of character, he has tolerably well exhibited his own in his novels, and au fond 
we suppose he is much such a fellow as his own Hajji. In other respects, 
he lives in very good style in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, pretty much as 
people of his class and order are accustomed to do, in a house almost as full of 
pretty things as that of our old friend Sam Rogers. He does not by any means 
resemble his Mahometan heroes in an Islamite abhorrence of wine, being in that 
respect a most orthodox Christian; nor has he any likeness whatsoever to the 
tyrant eunuch of his Zohrab in cruelty or any other particular. He is a good- 
looking, good-humoured Tory, now somewhat passed the “ mezzo cammin della 
nostra vita,” but still fit for his work, and, if we are not misinformed, very busy 
at this present writing. 

It is so long since we have given up writing in Persian, that we fear our 
fingers would not be able to master all its flourishes with the due calligraphy 
of ascribe of Ispahan. We must therefore content ourselves with wishing, in 
occidental phrase, that he may live a thousand years, and that when he dies at 
last he may be translated without delay to the Paradise of all true believers ; 
in which, if there be any libraries at all, his novels must be the standard 
jiterature. 
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MASTERS AND SERVANTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SCHOOLMASTER’S EXPERIENCE IN NEWGATE.’ 


Mr. Eprtor, 

It is not without some mis- 
givings that I send you these my re- 
marks on the conduct of Masters and 
Servants. When I first thought of 
writing on this subject, I was prompted 
solely by a wish to call the attention of 
the wealthy to the impositions practised 
on them, and to expose the abominable 
and dishonest collusion which subsists 
between the servants of the spenders 
of money and the tradespeople of this 
metropolis, which two classes have it 
radicated and fixed in them, as a prin- 
ciple, that the monied customer is fair 
game for their plunder. I was soon, 
however, instructed by a fuller view of 
the subject, that the conduct of masters, 
as well as of servants, naturally fell 
under my consideration ; and I found 
mysel icompelled to make such stric- 
tures on the conduct of the former 
as | thought might appear to your high 
aristocratical mind heresy and treason. 
But you, Mr. Editor, have never been 
backward in exposing all kinds of 
abuse ; and my subject, although one 
touching the pockets of the aristocrats, 
contains no remarks appertaining to 
their political character. Moreover, 
what I should have to say regard- 
ing the moral effect of their conduct 
would be general ; and, as Shakespeare 
hath it,— 


** Who can come in, and say I mean her, 
When such a one as she, such is her 
neighbour ? 
Or what is he of basest function, 
That says, his bravery is not on my 
cost, 
(Thinking that I mean him, ) but there- 
in suits 
His folly to the mettle of my speech ? 
There then; how, what then? Let 
me see wherein 
My tongue hath wrong’d him: if it do 
him right, 
Then he hath wrong’d himself: 
be free, 
Why then, my taxing like a wild 
; goose flies, 
Unclaim’d of any man.” 


if he 


Time, without doubt, has ever con- 
tinuously worked in bringing about 
mutations in society, as in the other 
works of nature. In this age, none 
of his changes are more obvious than 
the relative position and conduct of 


masters and servants, as contrasted 
with the days of Roger de Coverley 
and his attendants, when the fidelity 
of a servant was nurtured and swayed 
by the affections, more than by the 
hard money proposed to be realised 
by the service performed. Allow me, 
Mr. Editor, to record in your register 
of the passing events of the age, the 
result of thirty-five years’ observation of 
mine on this subject. Looking into 
society, in a moral, point of view, no 
greater misfortunéshas befallen it than 
the false value which. has of late years 
been attached to money. “ Fly it,” 
saith St. Paul, “as the root of all evil.” 
Virtue, talents, and even titles, hereto- 
fore so much honoured, are now value- 
less without money, or as they may be 
made the means of obtaining it. The 
prate about the desire of mankind in 
the present day to acquire knowledge 
as knowledge, is all fallacious. The 
menials who stand intervallo between 
the highest and lowest classes have 
noted the magic power of money in 
obtaining respect; and, by their mal- 
versations, some of them have not only 
trod hard upon the heels of their mas- 
ters, but, with the weight of the black 
ox, come lump on their feet, and have 
brought ruin on their houses. Hun- 
dreds of instances might be named 
by me in the history of the younger 
branches of families within these last 
thirty years, wherein the servants have 
grown rich, whilst their masters have 
been left in debt, and without a shil- 
ling of property to liquidate the claims 
against them,—many becoming exiles 
to countries where gold, all-corrupting 
gold, has not yet quite destroyed the 
humanities of our nature. I do not 
mean to say, that, in the instances of 
young men foolishly squandering their 
fortunes, the servants are responsible 
or accountable for the same ; but this 
I will affirm, that in every case of an 
extravagant and thoughtless master, 
where much money is to be paid away 
before ruin comes down on him, 
the servant is sure to grow rich. 
Now the expensive habits of the master, 
abstractedly considered, can have no- 
thing to do with increasing the ser- 
vant’s wages or emoluments, otherwise 
than the accumulation of exuvie, which 
can hardly be supposed in a short 
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time to amount to a fortune. Yet there 
are some thousands of men who may, 
every morning in fine weather, be 
pointed out, perambulating the differ- 
ent walks round London, who have ob- 
tained independencies during a short 
residence with some of our thoughtless 
sprigs of nobility; and this has been 
done by colluding with the tradesmen 
of the town. When a thoughtless, 
brainless, headlong, vanity-struck fop 
comes out, having from 50,0001. to 
100,000/. to spend in ready money, 
the servant gives the cue, knowing, 
from his master’s habits and disposi- 
tion, that it must be spent. The 
tradesman says, “ Bring as much of it 
to my shop as you can; you (to the 
servant) shall go halves.” And this, 
be it remembered, is not a particular 
understanding with a tailor or a boot- 
maker only ; but with every tradesman 
he allows, during his reign over his 
master, to approach his person; be- 
sides introducing many others to sup- 
ply imaginary wants and articles of 
fancy, for which he exacts a bonus 
generally equal to 20 per cent, if they 
be of such a nature as to carry more an 
ideal value than an intrinsic one. The 
arche of this disease of extravagance, 
which is so prevalent among our young 
nobility, most frequently seizes them at 
college ; and there, too, they generally 
go through the anabasis: the fashion- 
able atmosphere of London brings on 
the acme, when the disease rages with 
great furor; after the money is spent, 
and the patient retires to the continent 
for a few years, then dyspepsy super- 
venes, succeeded by the paracme of the 
disease. Although the tradespeople of 
London have them in the most favour- 
able state of the malady to make money 
of them, yet the university dealers have 
not a bad method of treating them in 
the incipient stage. When a freshman 
arrives at college, if he be known to 
have money, or likely to possess it, 
he will find out in twelve hours that 
he has a score wants which he never 
before was aware of. The various 
tradesmen flock to his rooms, or hook 
him into their shops through a decoy- 
duck already deeply in their debt; 
here he is informed of all his personal 
deficiencies, and what is needful for him 
to possess, in order to be like the other 
sons of Almu Mater. Subserviency 
and flattery do all the business of 
cheating at Oxford; and I suppose at 
Cambridge the same. Whata pity it is 
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university students are brought up to 
suppose themselves superior to their 
fellow men! Instructed as they are to 
exact and expect, from all whom they 
deem beneath them in birth and proper- 
ty, great deference, they are exposed to 
every imposition ; besides which, such 
a mode of education ministers to and 
pampers a morbid taste for unmerited 
adulation, generating in their minds a 
false notion of their own worth, whilst 
it exposes them to the arts of men 
with not a tithe of their advantages 
in other respects as to education ; 
but who, because they practise cap- 
ping, succeed every day in transferring 
the property of others into their own 
pockets. Sometimes a genius in their 
own class of the élite starts up, who is 
not less fatal to the possessor of pro- 
perty than the servant and tradesman 
combined. These choice spirits of the 
parties at the university have it all 
their own way ; whatever qualities they 
pronounce good or bad, instanter be- 
come possessed of those adjective pro- 
perties: there is no disputing their 
dicta. These knowing ones carry 
about the rich noodles to the different 
shops where they themselves are in 
debt and cannot pay; and thus, by 
recommendation and introduction of 
pigeons, obtain further credit on the 
tradesman’s books. They also con- 
trive to ride free of expense, by select- 
ing horses possessed of the best guali- 
ties for their friends to purchase ; be- 
sides, to boot, putting an occasional 
50/.-note into their own pockets. But 
I fear 1 am wandering from the point, 
so will give one instance of “ college 
dues and heavy impositions,” and re- 
turn to my subject. The son of an 
Irish duke, whilst at Oxford, ran up 
an account with a fruiterer; it was of 
about three years’ growth. The debtor 
had not been remarkable for his pub- 
lic liberality or private expenditure ; 
yet, when the young man’s bills were 
taken into consideration, and called in, 
the fruiterer appeared with one eleven 
hundred pounds long. It was dis- 
puted, and ultimately submitted to the 
arbitration of four persons, of which I 
was one. It appeared that the col- 
legian had, when at Oxford, during 
the terms associated with five or six 
other fellow-students ; and it was their 
custom to meet together at each other’s 
rooms every day after dinner, to take 
their wine and dessert, in regular rota- 
tion; so that it fell on each individual 
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about once in every week. Occasion- 
ally tea or coffee would be had. When 
the party were at the rooms of the 
duke’s son, which, as said before, was 
about once a-week, a small dessert was 
obtained from the fruiterer, as also tea 
and coffee in the evening, for the party ; 
and out of this practice, for three years 
(only during terms, be it remembered), 
this tradesman had the modesty to 
make out a bill for eleven hundred 
pounds. It was finally adjusted for 
five hundred. 

There was no servant in this case, 
unless the scout of the college may be 
deemed one. But I do not think there 
is much collusion between the Oxford 
tradesmen and servants. It is in Lon- 
don where this system of robbery is 
most practised. The students go to 
the universities so very young and 
thoughtless, that the shopkeepers want 
no auxiliaries in fleecing them. The 
tale here told of the fruiterer is but 
one specimen of the general charges 
made at our places of learning, when 
an opportunity is afforded them, by 
deferment of payment for any length 
of time. I have alluded to this merely 
to shew how early in life our nobility 
expose themselves by imprudence to 
imposition, and, by the temptations 
they hold out, vitiate the principles of 
their domestics and the public. The 
radical evil lies in their education. 
They are taught all kinds of knowledge 
but useful knowledge: they may be 
said to carry gold about with them, 
but are every day in want of ready 
change. They study political and 
moral law, and are taught to contemn 
the menu peuple, the really useful 
members of society, to lord it over 
their fellow-men, to consider the world 
as created only for their uses. In 
youth they are allowed the gratifica- 
tion of every wish, and are prema- 
turely dubbed full-grown gentlemen, 
and furnished with all the appurte- 
nances to assume the character of 
manhood before they arrive at a state 
ofadolescency. Their early years are 
passed in studying dry and obsolete 
tongues, whilst those with whom they 
have to cope in life are studying 
men, and being taught all the arts of 
obtaining money; they are early told 
to be obsequious, and play a cunning 
part—to get money in any way, so as 
to avoid the gallows. Entering the 
world so differently qualified for it, 
no wonder, when there is a fortune to 
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be spent in a few years, that the menial 
so often succeeds in laying a heavy 
duty on it as it passes through his 
hands. Those who have a wish to be 
informed of the number of servants 
made rich by roguery of tradesmen 
and the folly of masters, have only to 
sojourn for a few afternoons to the 
parlours of the most respectable public- 
houses in the suburbs of the metro- 
polis, in almost every one of which 
will be seen four or five of these cha- 
racters, drinking their grog, boasting 
of their independence, and in their 
cups repeating the many-times-told 
tales of the scenes they have witnessed 
in high life; and often with bitter ridi- 
cule amusing their social friends with 
the foibles of the great, and the various 
acts they have had recourse to in servi- 
tude to enrich themselves; concluding 
with, “I don’t care who knows it; I 
have done the trick, and now laugh at 
the follies of those who think them- 
selves wise ;” meaning their former 
masters. I myself possess but little 
knowledge of what is called the great 
folks; but when I am in want of in- 
formation respecting the history or 
character of a particular family, instead 
of consulting Debrett’s Peerage, 1 in- 
variably sojourn to one of these tavern 
parlours, take my cigar, and make 
myself at home with the company— 
then mention in some way the name 
of the Duke of , or my Lord of 
——, ke. &c.; and immediately a half 
dozen well-dressed men start on a col- 
loquial race of the family genealogy, 
from the first young lord, down to the 
last marriage of the beautiful grand- 
daughter into the family of the Duke 
of ——, including all their lives, cha- 
racters, and behaviour—always dwell- 
ing with marked emphasis and length- 
ening their tale on those members of 
the family who have been remarkable 
for their great goodness or rascality. 
These are the epithets they commonly 
use whilst scanning the merits of our 
proud aristocracy. The quality of good- 
ness, as they use the term, is applied 
to the extravagant and thoughtless, 
who quietly suffer themselves to be 
pigeoned ; and there have been in- 
stances of servants having met with so 
much superlative goodness in masters, 
as to have done the trick (made their 
fortunes) in from two to four years. 
By the rascals, they mean the masters 
who are famed for their meanness, 
and who are stingy and niggardly, to 
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a degree of detestation; that is, in 
whose service they can barely be sup- 
plied with food and clothes, with scanty 
wages, and no vails. 

Those masters and mistresses who 
conduct their establishments ona steady 
and moderately-economical system, 
they say but little about. When ser- 
vants are in such situations, they com- 
plain that it is one in which nothing can 
be done, and that they must take the 
first opportunity to translate themselves 
into one where they may at least soon 
become rich enough to take a public- 
house, or embark in some shop of trade. 
These objects every livery servant, more 
or less, in the metropolis, has now in 
prospect before him ; and for the better 
attainment of which they generally 
enter into a compact with a female 
servant of the same family, that they 
shall mutually strive to accomplish the 
acquirement of means for this object, 
and then marry. This may be consi- 
dered an honourable ambition, pro- 
vided the means of attaining their 
views are honest, and of which no 
master or mistress can reasonably com- 
plain. It is natural, however, for every 
one to inquire how the large body of 
retired servants, many of whom have 
acquired fortunes in short periods of 
servitude, have done it—the number 
of which far exceeds the belief of those 
whose avocations, or want of observa- 
tion, have not led them to think on 
the subject. These men, as said before, 
having no place in society, resort to 
public parlours, where their arrogance 
is insufierable ; as they possess means, 
and are out of danger of want, they 
assume airs of consequence perfectly 
disgusting, and I consider they do a 
great injury to society ; they are idlers, 
and are constantly iterating loose tales 
of debauchery in which they have 
participated in common with their 
employers; and repeating the tricks 
by which they enriched themselves. 
They are a body of ignorant beings, 
whose whole time is spent in corrupt- 
ing the morals of their fellow-men. 
Society owes this class less than any 
other, never having derived the least 
benefit from them ; if we except Robert 
Dodsley, who turned out an eminent 
author, although he commenced his 
career in life as a livery servant. He 
was an automath, and had the good 
sense never to be ashamed of avowing 
his former condition; as a proof of 
which, when in company with Dr. 
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Johnson and others of the literati, and 
the name of Dartineuf being mentioned, 
he (Dodsley) said, “ I knew him well ; 
I was once his livery servant.” 

In the bankruptcy of a noted an- 
nuity firm, which occurred some few 
years since, almost the whole of the 
proofs of debts under the commission 
were by the servants of our nobility. 
It is new too generally known, and but 
little more requires to be said, to shew 
the world that these once celebrated 
lenders of money derived all their 
means of supplying the extravagant 
young men of this town with the im- 
mense sums they were once wont to 
do, wholly from servants, who, through 
the agency of these men, contrived to 
lend their own masters, money at the 
exorbitant rate of 10 or 15 per cent, in 
the form of annuity. Several clerks, 
under the management of one of the 
firm (Mr. d), were, during his 
reign, wholly employed in traversing 
the town to collect money from ser- 
vants, and in paying them half-yearly 
annuities as they became due. It had 
at one period arrived at such a point, 
that it was thought there was scarcely 
a family of servants in London who did 


not contribute to this money-lending 


fund. When one of their masters 
was known to be in want of ready 
cash, it was their practice to club their 
money, and make up the sum, and 
then, through these benevolent agents, 
or tradesmen, lend their masters their 
own back again, at the moderate rate 
of 125 per cent, the average annuity 
expected. Judaism, hold up your 
head, and be not ashamed! You have 
ever been accused of usury; but your 
opponents rob those who foster them, 
and then lend the loser his own, at a 
rate not less favourable than you, who 
supply cash belonging to yourselves. 
The following case will strikingly 
shew the influence of money over prin- 
ciple. The servant of a gentleman 
who ran through a large fortune in a 
short time, left him when his master’s 
means became straitened. By the pay- 
ment ofa large sum of money he joined 
a mercantile house in the city. The 
gentleman afterwards discovered that 
he had been robbed, and publicly de- 
clared that the man had carried off 
dishonestly 10,000/. of his money. A 
few years subsequently, the master 
came into considerable West India 
property ; when it was communicated 
to him, his first act was to go into the 
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city and appoint the house in which his 
former servant was a partner agents to 
his property. 

A very few years since, the Duke of 
F one morning called one of his 
footmen into his study, and told him 
he was appointed steward to his estate ; 
and another day addressed a letter to 
him, superscribed Esq., inform- 
ing him he had procured for him a 
demi-sinecure situation under govern- 
ment, worth 500/. per annum. Is 
there not something in all this more 
than meets the eye? Similar cases 
might be written, till the most patient 
would be wearied of reading them. 
The times must be out of joint. 

Let us now inquire by what means 
these men, as menials, acquire their 
money, and how it is that their masters 
suffer themselves to be so robbed. 
The whole is done by colluding with 
tradespeople, who give the servants 
large per centages for bringing their 
masters’ custom to their shops, and for 
allowing them to charge in proportion 
on the articles consumed in the fami- 
lies. This practice in London has 
arrived to an extent which calls loudly 
for interference on many considerations. 
First, as it is a direct robbery, on both 
sides, of the traders and the servants, 
tending to a vitiation of the mind and 
principles. Secondly, as the acquire- 
ment of money so speedily is incom- 
patible with the nature and office of 
servitude, it unfits them for their 
duties, and makes those who are in 
situations where the same opportuni- 
ties are not afforded them, dissatisfied 
and restless in their masters’ employ. 
Thirdly, it is unfair towards the honest 
and just tradesman, who now finds 
great difficulty in carrying on his busi- 
ness without falling into the practice 
of bribing stewards, butlers, house- 
keepers, valets, and servants in general. 
Fourthly, as it is nothing but an in- 
direct robbery on the purchasers of 
goods; and it is the duty of govern- 
ment to put a stop to the crime—for 
nothing else can it be denominated. 
I have heard tradesmen declare they 
would rather give the servant five per 
cent than otherwise. The reason of 
this is, that when they find it answer 
their purpose to give the servant five 
per cent on the goods bought at their 
shops, it operates as a bribe to allow 
them to put on ten per cent on the 
articles sold. Ifa man were to go to 
a gentleman’s house, and put into the 
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porter’s hand five pounds, for the pur- 

ose of being allowed to enter the 
all and steal fifteen pounds worth 
of property, it could not, morally 
speaking, be a greater crime than pay- 
ing per centage to the servants without 
the purchaser’s knowledge. 

The custom, however, is rooted, and 
mischievous to society in many other 
ways. A young tradesman, who open- 
ed a shop about eighteen months since 
in a genteel neighbourhood, told me a 
few days ago, that when he commenced 
business, being determined to sell at a 
moderate profit, he fixed his prices 
very low, which prevented his offering 
bribes to servants. On this principle he 
hoped to succeed; but, after eighteen 
months’ experience, he was compelled 
to alter his system, and fall into 
the practice of his neighbours, or he 
must soon have shut up shop for 
want of trade. It is surprising to 
what lengths servants will go to accom- 
plish their purposes, and what pains 
some tradesmen take to conciliate their 
favours. One man, a fishmonger in 
the immediate vicinity of Cavendish 
Square, to my knowledge, for fifteen 
years kept open house for gentlemen’s 
servants: every day during that period, 
on the mornings, parties of them might 
be seen crowding fis parlour, in which 
was an ample table, garnished with a 
round of beef and a Yorkshire ham; 
and to give a better gusto to the same, 
XXX was supplied them in unli- 
mited quantities. Still farther to allure 
and please both male and female ser- 
vants, this liberal fishmonger twice or 
thrice a-week, during the winter sea- 
sons, provided music for a dance in 
the evening, which was open to all 
who could get out to enjoy it. Here 
I have known fat housekeepers, and 
other servants, to dance the merry 
round the night through, keeping it up 
long after the fishmonger had started 
for Billingsgate market. Bear in mind, 
reader, that this is no fiction, and that 
it is but one instance out of many, in 
one and the same streets, throughout 
the parishes of St. George’s, St. James’s, 
and St. Mary-le-bone. The fish- 
monger I allude to, had, during the 
fifteen years, many hard struggles to 
keep his credit good and his trade 
afloat, in consequence of his great 
expenditure, being obliged to pay the 
piper for all the dancing, refreshments, 
&c. &c. He did, however, eventually 
succeed, and is now a man of consi- 
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derable property, made entirely through 
the agency, and by the bribery, of ser- 
vants, whose masters in the end suf- 
fered, either by under-weight or over- 
charges. 

This mode of obtaining business mili- 
tates against the purchaser and the fair 
trader, as will appear from the follow- 
ing story. This same fishmonger was 
very desirous of obtaining the custom 
of a certain wealthy man, who was a 
great eater of fish, and who gave very 
splendid dinners, and was considered 
avery good judge of it; which induced 
others to purchase at the same shop as 
he did. Such a valuable customer was 
not to be lost without a struggle for it, 
and the battle was commenced. An- 
other fishmonger in the neighbourhood 
had got én (as the phrase is); How was 
he to be got out? was the question. 
The fishmonger sent the best of fish, 
and charged very fair prices; and the 
nobleman was very well pleased with 
the mode in which he was served, and 
was even known to be strongly pre- 
judiced in favour of the én fishmonger. 
“ Nil desperandum,” said the out fish- 
monger ; “ I have got the cook on my 
side; he is my intimate friend ; he and 
Ihave come to an understanding ;— 


the in fishmonger shall be out in a very 


” 


few weeks ;” which prediction was ful- 
filled as truly as the foretelling and 
coming of the last comet. The cook 
commenced his operations by finding 
fault with turbot, salmon, cod, and 
john dory ; but it would not do. The 
nobleman was one of those rareé aves 
in our nobility who trusted to his own 
judgment; and was even more than 
once known to have ordered his coat 
without consulting his valet on the 
colour. The cook now boils, but 
spoils all the fish; and was at one 
crisis of the warfare well-nigh receiving 
his full weight of chastisement, by be- 
ing discharged for bad cookery. At 
length an expedient was hit on which 
succeeded. It was concerted that the 
out fishmonger should be apprised 
every day what fish was ordered of the 
in fishmonger for the family, and that 
he should send in the same sort of fish 
and quantity, but of an inferior quality ; 
not stinking fish, but a second-rate fish, 
which they knew would not please the 
nobleman. This was cooked, and sub- 
stituted for the good fish, and made to 
appear at table as the same sent in by 
the regular fishmonger. The nobleman, 
not suspecting the trick, at length 
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yielded the victory to the cook and 
his confederate, who of course was 
recommended to serve the family, as 
being the first fishmonger in Christen- 
dom; and he now declares that he 
owes all his fortune to this circum- 
stance, as it led to the formation of 
one of the finest connexions in his 
trade. 

In relating this anecdote, I am aware 
that it is known to hundreds in the 
parish of St. Mary-le-bone; and it is 
for that very reason I have selected it 
for insertion, in preference to others of 
a like nature, as illustrative of the col- 
lusion of servants and tradesmen. If 
any of my readers doubts its authen- 
ticity, 1 request of him to go, at his 
earliest convenience, into any of the 
respectable tavern parlours in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Cavendish Square, 
and if he does not meet with the 
individual himself in the act of telling 
this, or some similar tale, he has 
only to name it to the company, and 
I will answer for its being confirmed ; 
for it so happens that the fishmonger 
is now grown old and rich, garrulous 
and saucy, and goes about to these 
places, boasting of his own tricks, and 
those of servants of his acquaintance. 
Wealth, however, of course makes him 
influential; even his customers, the 
great people, knowing this, now ie- 
spect him; as a proof of which, 
through their influence with the ma- 
gistrates, he obtained a license for a 
relation of his to a liquor-shop, well 
known from the peculiar circumstance 
of the same being discussed before the 
magistrates at BKow Street, where it 
was stated by counsel that the license 
was illegal, inasmuch as that part of 
the subscribing magistrates were un- 
conscious, when signing it, to what 
document they were affixing their 
name. 

I can, in my own experience, point 
out four hundred wealthy tradesmen 
who have made fortunes entirely by 
their collusion with servants. One, a 
superannuated hosier in Street, 
has so far succeeded in obtaining a 
connexion in this way, that he is 
become a kind of agent between the 
masters and servants for obtaining 
situations. The latter, knowing the 
confidence which is placed in him by 
the former, when they want to obtain 
a good situation, adopt the only mode 
open to procure it, namely, offer libe- 
rally for it; and I have known as 
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much as one hundred pounds given 
for the said hosier’s recommendation. 
A character was also, in many cases, 
added, for the money,— such was the 
confidence some families had in him. 
If his nephew would give the world 
the memoirs of his uncle’s life, no 
other work would be needed to expose 
the tricks between tradesmen and ser- 
vants. The career of a brush-maker, 
in the vicinity of St. James’s Square, 
would answer the same purpose. Nine 
out of ten of the nobility, should they 
read, must feel the force of these allu- 
sions, from the connexion they have 
had with them. The premium given 
by the servants for their situations is 
perhaps the only information they re- 
ceive through this paper. 

In ecclesiastical preferment, simo- 
niacal transactions are punished by the 
law. The same in military commis- 
sions: in every transaction, if any thing 
is done contrary to the regulations, it 
has its penalty. Of equal importance 
are the general transactions of life ; 
and it is the duty of government to 
provide against every evil, and one 
greater cannot be pointed out, now 
unprovided for by the legislature, than 
there not being a penal statute to 
punish all dealers who conspire with 
servants to rob their masters ; as also 
those who, having obtained the confi- 
dence ofa large number of families of 
rank, by bribery on their part now 
turn that confidence into money, by 
selling their recommendations to ser- 
vants in want of situations. What can 
be expected of a man who gives fifty 
or one hundred pounds for his place, 
but that he will as fast as possible 
reimburse himself in any way open to 
him, however dishonest? One of these 
men, who was butler to the late Lord 
L-——, residing near Kingston, gave 
for the situation seventy pounds, which 
he borrowed. As soon as he was in- 
stalled in office, the first object he 
had in view was the repayment of the 
money. One month after he came 
into the family, all the tradesmen in 
his department were exchanged for 
others of his own introduction. <A 
friend of mine, a brewer in the neigh- 
bourhood of his lordship’s mansion, 
now sits by me and relates this anec- 
dote: That an order was given by 
his lordship for a cask of beer, to be 
had from each brewer within ten 
miles of the house, that the best and 
cheapest might be ascertained, the 
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brewer of which hereafter should serve 
the family. The butler, however, soon 
put an end to all rivalry, by calling 
on my friend and explaining, that good 
quality and cost of beer was not the 
way to obtain the custom, but a cer- 
tain per centage to be allowed to him 
on the bills when paid. ‘ Never mind 
the beer—I’ll make that go down; 
only don’t let it be too bad.” He said, 
‘¢ My lord is mean, but I’ll match him.” 
My friend tells me, that to his know- 
ledge this butler, besides the regular 
emoluments of his place, made 5001. 
per annum through the medium of 
taxation on the bills of the family, 
which imposts were previously pro- 
vided for in the charge on the articles, 
or in some other more unfair way. 

The negligence of the upper classes 
in managing their affairs has introduced 
a system into society which has tainted 
all ranks. A relation of mine, a hay 
farmer, called with me in his chaise 
the other morning on a livery stable- 
keeper, and inquired of the head ostler 
how it was that lately no orders for hay 
had been received by him. The ostler 
said his hay was too dry; and if he 
would make it wet, he should have an 
order, and that the horses would then 
eat it. By this he meant, that unless 
the farmer gave money to supply the 
whole of the stable-men with drink, 
they wouid all find such fault with the 
hay as would prevent their master pur- 
chasing it; on the contrary, if he came 
down handsomely, the horses should 
like the hay, and consequently their 
master would be glad to buy it. Even 
the old women who are employed in 
occupying houses until they are let, 
now exact a sovereign from each trades- 
man in the neighbourhood for her re- 
commendation when the premises are 
let toa family. All this is the effect 
of example among the higher classes, 
who, so far from having benefited the 
world by their superlative manners and 
conduct, have occasioned much of the 
demoralisation of society, and the laxity 
of principle, which so conspicuously 
characterise the present age. 

The servants of the present day are 
a systematic set of men,—they are an 
organised body. They have their 
places of rendezvous at the west end 
of the town, where they learn from 
each other the names and characters 
of all the families in the kingdom. 
Through these channels they keep up a 
communication with each other, and 
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make reports of family fame. Here 
they learn, when out of place, where to 
apply for employment, and see all the 
parties who have been after a situation, 
and are told how they failed in obtain- 
ing it; so that the next applicant 
frames his story and conduct according 
to the information he receives. Here 
the profits of situations are discussed, 
the weak sides of family members dis- 
seminated, and the best modes talked 
over of taking advantage of every op- 
portunity to benefit themselves. To 
these places many tradespeople resort, 
who are generally seen treating the ser- 
vants, and concerting measures of in- 
troduction for themselves into family 
business, on specific terms of mutual 
profit. Nothing short of a law can 
lessen the evil,—a law which should 
make it an act of felony for a trades- 
man to pay a servant in any way for 
his master’s custom, either under the 
cover of discount or bonus. If masters 


have no regard for theirown money, 
let the government consider, that for 
every act of collusive dishonesty, by 
which barriers of principle are broken 
down, and vitiation of men are effected, 
that they are responsible, having the 
means placed in their hands of apply- 


ing correctives to these evils. This is 
the more necessary, as servants, gene- 
rally speaking, will never be, as to 
their moral condition, on a par with 
the mechanic. Some suppose that, as 
they reside with the great, they are in 
the way of improvement: the contrary 
is the fact ; and it is no libel on them 
to say, they are the most profligate 
and deceitful cheats in the metropolis. 
It is lamentable to reflect, that much 
of this is owing to their masters. In 
our aristocracy there is a great defi- 
ciency of the moral duties. When 
the underlings see their masters’ cham- 
bers full of knights and squires, doc- 
tors, dicers, and horse-racing scoun- 
drels, who have been known to make 
their money in a way for which some 
have suffered on the scaffold, how can 
they be ctherwise than vicious? There 
is no example of principle or couduct 
held out to the menials of our nobility. 
They do not patronise the ascendency 
which honour hath over infamy, and 
virtue over vice. The corrupting in- 
fluence a short residence in some of 
our noblemen’s families has on ser- 
vants is well known to all publicans, 
and others in any way connected with 
metropolitan servants. There is no set 
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of men, taken as a body, so addicted 
to gambling. When in place, all their 
leisure hours are spent at cards. Pri- 
vate rooms are provided for them at 
certain public-houses, the proprietors 
of which find it answer their purpose 
to accommodate them. When out ofa 
situation, their whole time is dissipated 
in drink and gambling, until they are 
either called to fill another situation, 
or, by want of means and by loss of 
character, they are driven into crime. 

The body of London offenders, every 
year have a large accession to their 
numbers from the loose gentlemen’s 
servants and grooms, whose bad con- 
duct drives them into desperate circum- 
stances. A more dissolute body of 
men there is not in London. With 
the major part of this class the transi- 
tion from libertinism to crime is easy. 
When depravity takes hold of their 
mind, and every other resource fails 
them, they resort, as soon as they can 
find the means, to enlist themselves in 
any gang that will receive them; and 
no set of men are more glad to have 
them than the burglars. Their know- 
ledge of the interior of the houses of 
their former masters, and their probable 
acquaintance with female servants, not 
only recommends them to the criminal 
party, but is even a strong ground of 
seduction. When their dependence 
and the nature of their duty is con- 
sidered, it is surprising so much de- 
pravity should be found in this class of 
persons; and we must conclude the 
fault lies with their employers. It is 
true they come pretty well prepared 
for the work of final corruption into 
their masters’ hands. Most of the 
servants are drawn from the poorer 
classes of menials; grooms, stable- 
men, helpers, &c., whose parents being 
needy, and unable to employ their 
children’s minds by education, they 
teach them under their own roofs, in 
early life, all they know themselves, 
which is trickery and artful duplicity, 
with cunningness of conduct as con- 
nected with servitude. Yet still much of 
their character is formed in the actual 
service of the nobility. 

On the first blush of the question, it 
would be thought that the restraints on 
the conduct of servants would be such 
as to operate as a check on their im- 
morality : it is, however, otherwise ; 
and there are two causes why it is so. 
First, the money they obtain from 
their masters, through the instrumen- 
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tality of the tradesmen, enables them to 
join loose company, and enjoy luxu- 
ries incompatible with their station in 
life.. Secondly, the general conduct of 
our nobility is such as to demoralise 
mankind at large. No wonder then 
that those immediately within their in- 
fluence should be the first to exhibit 
signs of contamination. 

Long before the sons of our aristo- 
crats arrive to manhood, they com- 
mence horse-jockeying, and gambling 
of every description ; and so little 
does principle enter into their pursuits, 
that he is considered to possess most 
qualifications for the character of a true 
gentleman whose conduct approxi- 
mates nearest to that of a black-leg. 

There is one great man now in the 
haut ton, whose mother, a duchess, en- 
gaged black-legs and gamblers of all 
descriptions, not only to teach her son 
all the then known games of the town, 
but to instruct him in every trick con- 
nected with each and every swindling 
practice. There is also a man of high 
station who has run through a large 
fortune in notorious dissipation and 
debauchery. He has, however, a son, 
who, on attaining his age, will come 
into a large and splendid property. 
This son is, in his own father’s house, 
accommodated in any way in many 
indulgences. His passions have be- 
come precociously violent, and every 
art is employed to debase his mind. 
The father hopes, by such means, to 
make the son’s fortune available to his 
own illicit and profligate wants. 

If we divest ourselves of prejudice, 
and throw away the pernicious influ- 
ences of wealth, and lay the question 
bare and open to free and manly dis- 
cussion, it will at once be evident, 
that society, in its attempts to assimi- 
late and form its manners and conduct 
on the basis of aristocratical life, has 
lost, rather than gained any real bene- 
fits. They have never vouchsafed us 
one favour, save taxation in the state, 
and corruption in society. Do they 
support true religion and honest deal- 
ings in their own transactions? Did 
they ever turn their back on the rich 
rogue? Have they ever possessed the 
virtue of excluding the cheating gam- 
bler or the horse-racing swindler from 
their society? No; the foundation of 
all their patronage and countenance is 
wealth, however surreptitiously or un- 
fairly obtained. Their example is bad ; 
and it cannot be otherwise than that 
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those who are in their way will be 
polluted, and render evil for evil. 

I sat down for no other purpose 
than to call the attention of the legisla- 
ture to the nefarious practices of ser- 
vants towards their masters, but have 
been irresistibly led to take a view of 
both sides of the question ; and will 
now give my readers an instance of a 
master colluding with his servant to 
rob tradesmen. 

The late Lord J e, who was 
killed in the neighbourhood of Vienna, 
by an accident, when at Oxford en- 
gaged a master to teach him drawing; 
for tuition, drawing-box, and other ma- 
terials, a bill was presented to his 
lordship by the artist, when he said, 
“ Give the bill, sir, to my servant; I 
never pay bills myself.” The creditor 
urged, that a servant could not possibly 
be competent to judge of the correct- 
ness of his charges. His lordship re- 
joined, that he would not get his money 
through any other channel. Some 
days subsequently to this conversa- 
tion, the servant came to discharge the 
account, insisting, at the same time, on 
a deduction of ten per cent, saying 
that it was an understanding between 
himself and his master, that he should 
demand that sum from all with whom 
they dealt; and that, in consequence, 
his master paid him no wages. This 
sapient lord could not see, that in such 
an arrangement, he was paying his ser- 
vant treble wages. But what are we 
to think of the honesty of a man who 
could condescend to adopt such a 
mode of engaging a servant? If 
there are many masters like my Lord 
J——e, it cannot be a matter of sur- 
prise that there should be dishonest 
underlings. That servants are dis- 
honest generally, and that, too, through 
the medium of tradesmen, will not be 
denied by any observer of the times, 
and the events springing out of them. 

Since making inquiries on this sub- 
ject, I have had upwards of forty 
housekeepers of families named to me, 
who are now living in comfortable 
independence, and who have realised 
the means of doing so, on yearly sti- 
pends of from 15/. to 30/., in the course 
of no very long services. Mere saving 
and economy on their parts, without 
some other means of obtaining money, 
it is evident to all, could not have 
placed them above want for the rest of 
their lives; and no other means could 
be available to them but the receiving 
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of money on the articles consumed in 
the family ; and, from my information, 
I fear many pocket profits upon those 
articles which are not consumed in the 
families where they have the manage- 
ment of affairs ; by which I mean, 
that conspiracies are formed between 
servants and the suppliers of goods, to 
charge for articles which never were de- 
livered for the use of the family. On 
the other hand, there are too many in- 
stances to record of very bad conduct 
on the part of masters and mistresses 
towards their domestics; there is one 
individual, the Earl of S——h, whose 
history I have had an opportunity of 
knowing for the last twenty years. 
This person, during that period, has 
rarely ever kept a servant more than 
two months, and was never yet known 
to give one a character; and he now 
declares he never will on any future 
occasion. The cruelty and injustice of 
such conduct needs only to be known 
to be universally condemned. At theday 
of judgment, should all the poor fellows 
he has hurled into utter ruin appear 
against him, it will be a fearful array of 
injuries on individuals to account for ; 
and he, too, up to the day of his ac- 
cession to the title, was a Christian 
minister of our Protestant church! It 
is well known that there is a com- 
bination among the higher classes never 
to receive a servant without a charac- 
ter from their last place, although the 
applicant may be enabled to bring a 
good one from every service he has 
lived in before the last, and that last, 
too, one from which they know it is, 
from the custom of the family, im- 
possible for the discharged servant to 
obtain it. I cannot see any remedy 
for this; but it is, nevertheless, very 
wicked conduct on the part of the 
master. The obduracy and want of 
consideration on the part of some of 
our nobility is highly censurable. 

I, some time since, out of commi- 
serative feeling for a discharged butler, 
entered into a correspondence with 
Lady M——e. The man had been in 
her family for seven years, and had 
faithfully served her, which she was 
ready to acknowledge, but on one oc- 
casion was represented to heras having 
been somewhat inebriated ; for this he 
was dismissed, and although known 
to her ladyship to be a sober man all 
through his long service, yet she could 
never be prevailed on to notice any 
application of his for a character. He 
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remained three years out of employ, 
and, at length, being reduced to a state 
of desperation, he committed suicide. 
Does her ladyship ever repeat the 
prayer — 
‘The mercy I to others shew, 
That mercy shew to me?” 


One more instance of meanness. A 
servant of the Duke of N ’s father 
and grandfather was left a legacy of 
201. by each of them, for his good 
conduct whilst in their families, but 
which was never paid. After the lapse 
of some years, the servant, who had sub- 
sequently embarked in trade, through 
a series of unavoidable losses, failed ; 
when a gentleman, an accountant in 
the city, who was told of the indivi- 
dual’s claim, wrote a letter to the Duke 
of , urging payment of the legacies. 
He replied, and gave as a reason for 
non-payment, that if he discharged this 
claim under his ancestors’ bequests, 
that other legatees would come in with 
their demands, and with which he was 
not disposed to comply. A few months 
since, understanding that this person 
was now the only surviving legatee but 
one, and he having again met with 
heavy afflictions in his domestic affairs, 
I took up the case, and addressed two 
letters to his grace. In the first I set 
forth the justness of his claim, and the 
unfortunate situation of the claimant; 
in the second, I placed the matter 
before him as one of charity, and offer- 
ed him testimonies of the individual’s 
character and good reputation from all 
the respectable tradespeople resident in 
the same neighbourhood with him for 
years past. To neither of these appeals 
to his grace’s feelings have I had a reply. 
How different has been the conduct of 
another really noble duke, the Duke 
of P ! On the death of his parent, 
the claims on the estate amounted to 
60,000/., most of which could not 
legally be enforced; yet he promptly 
discharged the whole to the uttermost 
farthing, saying, the good fame and 
will of his father was as dear to him as 
his own. In conclusion, on this per- 
son’s case and situation being made 
known by letter to the last-mentioned 
duke, he, on return of post, not only 
commiserated his situation, but en- 
closed a 20/. note to relieve his neces- 
sities. 

These anecdotes are not mixed up 
with my remarks on servants invidi- 
ously against great people ; neither is 
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it attempted through them to offer any 
excuse for the shameful practices of 
servants and shopdealers. They are 
introduced as apologues; and go to 
shew that, if we bring all parties to 
judgment, none of them will appear 
with clean hands; and that so long as 
ithe heads of families neglect the ma- 
nagement of their own establishments, 
and set bad examples of immorality, 
servants and others will ever be found 
to take advantage of them. If the man 
of fashion will but reflect how much he 
is led astray and thrown off his guard 
by the temptations to spend money in 
this metropolis, he will at least see the 
necessity of exercising more discretion 
in the management of those whom the 
circumstances of society place for a time 
under his protection. The unjust stew- 
ard is denounced ; and Scripture further 
saith, “It is hard for the rich man to 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ;” and 
“From him to whom much is given, 
much is expected.” One of the great- 
est errors in the internal arrangement 
of large families, is the placing one 
man over all the rest,—a major-domo, 
or a favourite steward or butler, who 
officiates as the same. In all large 
establishments, without a superintend- 
ing power, all would be confusion. 
In manufactories, there are the fore- 
men to overlook; in regiments of 
soldiers, there are the subordinate 
commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers to discipline the men ;—but in 
both these cases there are certain regu- 
lations or laws for their guidance, and 
superiors to refer to in every case of 
supposed injury or oppression. Not 
so in large families. There, in general, 
one man, a favourite, and who most 
usually is an artful and thorough-paced 
hypocrite, is only allowed the honour 
of approaching the great man’s ear. 
Through him all the other servants are 
engaged, and all the business of the 
family transacted. He also discharges 
the servants as often as he pleases in 
many families, without giving any other 
reason than that they behaved ill. 
Through this power he gets rid of all 
who will not connive at his mal- 
practices for the aggrandisement of 
himself. The honest servant, and the 
real friend of his master, cannot by 
possibility stay in the family; and 
the consequence is, that gentlemen's 
families now oftener change their do- 
mestics than taverns their waiters, or 
public-houses their pot-boys. Long 
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service in one family has ever been 
considered a proof of good conduct on 
the part of the domestics ; and among 
themselves, the families who retain 
their servants the longest have ever 
been esteemed the best to serve. The 
good old times, however, are gone by. 
Our gentry now think no more of 
engaging through their factotums a 
servant to wait at their tables, than 
a bricklayer does of hiring an Irish 
labourer to carry the hod for a few 
hours. Under this system, they are 
often out of place six months out of 
the twelve, and thus become depraved 
members of society, instead, as hereto- 
fore, of steady characters. 

Another cause of their looseness is 
traced to their having so many cast-off 
clothes allowed them, through the in- 
creased extravagance of their masters. 
As a proof of which, it is only neces- 
sary to state the undeniable fact, that 
within these last fifty years, the clothes’ 
shops who dispose of the second-hand 
wearing apparel of our nobility have 
augmented their numbers from three 
hundred to ten thousand in this metro- 
polis. Many valets make from 300/. 
to 600/. per annum, and in some few 
instances double these sums, out of 
their masters’ wardrobe and collusion 
with the tailors. When a man is 
extravagant, he is generally careless ; 
and it cannot be expected that a gentle- 
man, who is foolish enough to expend 
thousands a-year in merely clothing 
himself, will condescend to take any 
account of the items, so as to examine 
his bill when it comes in. This all 
parties connected with a spendthrift 
know. Many valets now walk into 
the tailor’s shop, and order their own 
clothes as often as they please, and 
with as much nonchalance as their 
masters, and to which the tailor makes 
no objection, so long as the bills are 
paid, and he can, by lending himself 
to cheat the master, through the valet, 
ensure a continuance of large and pro- 
fitable orders. 

This should be reformed. The 
common cry is, Why oppose trade and 
the circulation of money? and if the 
servant don’t have it, some one else will. 
This may be a very good argument for 
those who share in the plunder; but I 
say every dishonest practice should be 
exposed on public grounds, and that 
our law-makers should also be the 
conservators of the morals of the 
country over which they preside ; and 
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how can any people be moral where 
every member of the state is in the 
daily commission of direct or indirect 
robbery? The body of public depre- 
dators are of such a character as that 
no law can deter from crime. The 
tradesman, on the contrary, is a 
coercible member of the community. 
Make it only penal to collude with 
servants for gain, and the evil ceases 
that hour. Some menials may be 
found who would run any risk to 
defy the law, but tradesmen know 
better; besides which, they would in 
fact be generally most benefited by the 
measure. Many that I have conversed 
with on the subject have great qualms 
of conscience on the mode in which 
they are doing business. When they 
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first commenced, “ their poverty, not 
their wills, consented ;” and now large 
families, heavy expenses, and want of 
resolution, prevents their opposition to 
the exorbitant exactions of domestics. 
If they wish to do themselves justice, 
let them call meetings and declare 
their feelings on the question, and 
prepare a petition to parliament, pray- 
ing for a legislative enactment to put a 
stop to this system, which mixes all 
classes up together in the commission 
of crime. I have given the hint; and 
I should rejoice to see Mr. Home's 
language verified — 


** On each glance of thought 
Decision followed, as the thunderbolt 
Pursues the flash !” 


LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY. 


Love explaineth in his looks 
Wisdom quickly understood ; 


None can we 


eruse in books 


Half so sweet and good ;— 
And his eyes are living wells, 
Fraught with raptures, charms, and spells. 


All his smiles appear as signs 
Full of meanings new and rare ; 
On his brow a gladness shines, 
Never found elsewhere : 
And the curls that round it play 
Seem a thousand things to say. 


Gods there were of olden time, 
Whom the trembling world adored, 
Through Arcadia’s sunny clime, 
Once so richly stored ; 
In those golden ages when 
Men were gods, and gods were men. 


First the mighty Jove, who sway’d 
Heav’n and earth so long and well ; 
Neptune, whom the seas obey’d ; 
Puro, King of Hell; 
Winged-footed Mercury ; 
Pan, the sylvan deity. 


Mars, the warrior, guides along 
Through the air his car of fire ; 
Sweet Apotto, God of Song, 
Master of the lyre, 
Python-slayer, young and bold, 
Waves his locks of crispéd gold. 


Lusty Baccuvs, flush’d with wine, 
« Ariadne!’ calls in vain; 
Shakes his thyrsus, wreath’d with vine, 
Shouts, and shouts again: 
Then comes Vutcan’s clumsy stride, 
And a hundred more beside. 
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But the gods ruled not alone 
O’er the temple and the grove ; 
On Olympia’s starry throne 
Sat the Queen of Jove :— 
Poets say our azure skies 
Stole their tints from Juno’s eyes. 






All that Athens’ walls enshrined, 
Pa tas with her spirit fraught, 
When the monarchs of the mind 
Sang, rehearsed, and taught 
Truths, that were a frequent theme 
Through the groves of Academe. 






Hesr, with the golden flask, 
Ever young, and fresh, and warm, 
Pouring to the gods that ask 
Nectar’s sparkling charm ; 
With the rose-leaf’s glowing streaks 
Blushing o’er her fadeless cheeks. 






Chaste Diana, she who trod 
Field and forest, far and near, 
While her nymphs, all lightly shod, 

Chased the flying deer ; 
Making all the welkin sound 
With the cheer of horn and hound. 


Fiora — man’s domestic hearth 
Owes to her its rosy liours, 
Since she girdled this fair earth 

With its robe of flowers, 
Jewell’d o’er with amber studs, 
Coral gems, and em’rald buds. 


Now with some melodious rhyme, 
Sweetly told in measured line, 
Worthy of the world’s glad prime, 
Let me hail “ the Nine !” 
All that ablest poets claim, 
From the tuneful Muses came. 


Then the Graces — heavenly group ! — 
Twined within each other’s arms ; 
Whose fair heads ashamed they droop 
O’er their robeless charms : 
Where, with deep-enamour'd trance, 
Every eye hath fixed its glance. 


Lastly, Venus wakes my lays, 
Springing from the sea’s abyss, 
Cynosure of all men’s gaze, 
Guide of human bliss: 
Her for whom the myrtle wreathes, 
Song endures, and marble breathes. 


Love is Cytherea’s child,— 
On some clear and cloudless morn, 
When the god of sunshine smiled 
Joyful he was born: 
Since those days so old and blest 
He hath ruled the human breast. 
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Monarchs boast not half the power 
He hath sway’d from first to last ; 
Ev'ry day, and ev’ry hour, 
’Tis increasing fast : 
O’er all hearts, both old and young, 
He hath his enchantments flung. 


He hath conquer’d ev’ry shore 
Over all the wide world round ; 
Brave ones he hath triumphed o’er, 
Strong ones he hath bound : 
Armies never yet have done 
All his single hand hath won. 


Yet his eyes are meek and mild, 
And his looks are those of joy ; 
He is but a laughing child— 
But an idle boy: 
Tumbling human hearts about, 
For some sinless sport, no doubt. 


Ev’ry thing that hath a voice, 
Motion, beauty, light, or worth, 
Dwelling of its own free choice, 
East, west, south, or north, 
Underneath, around, above— 
While it lives, it breathes of love. 


tars will kiss the rippled streams ; 
Ocean doth embrace her isles ; 
Flow’rs that toy with am’rous beams, 
Love their sunny smiles ; 
And the giant forest-trees 
Sigh to ev’ry gentle breeze. 


All things earth and heaven give 
Selfish feelings will disown ; 
Nothing in the world can live 
For itself alone : 
This is Love’s PurLosopny,— 
Knowledge worthy you or I. 


Painters try with skilful hand 
Beauty such as Love’s to trace ; 
Vainer schemes were never planned 

With so good a grace: 
Colours from the rainbow caught, 
For his portrait must be brought. 


Sculptors try to fling a charm 
O’er the marble like his own; 
Smiling looks, so fond and warm, 
Never dwelt in stone. 
Fools! they should his beauty mould 
From a mass of burning gold. 


Skill’d musicians, too, have oft 
Strove to make men’s souls rejoice, 
Breathing murmurs sweet and soft, 
Worthy of his voice : 
Dreamers they — that would express 
Things that lovers only guess. 
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Who can then such knowledge lend 
As to us a light might show, 
When we cannot comprehend 
All we wish to know? 
Who shall guide us as we walk? 
Who shall teach us as we talk ? 


Since the dedal earth was young, 
And the sea hath laved the shore, 
Love hath tuned the Port’s tongue, 
Charm’d the Poer’s lore : 
He can with the world confer — 
He is Love’s interpreter ! 


Painting fades before our view ; 
While the sculptor’s marble bust 
In a fleeting age or two 
Crumbles into dust ; 
And the sweetest melody 
Owns no immortality. 


But the Poet’s verse divine 
Dwells on Time’s unceasing wings ; 
Human hearts have been its shrine, 
And to them it clings, 
In the present, and the past, 
And as long as time shall last. 


He hath wondrous wisdom brought 
From his joyful musing hours ; 
Language full of truth and thought 
He hath found in flow’rs : 
And a music fills his dreams, 
Taught him by the winds and streams. 


Clasp the Poet by the hand, 
Ye who would this knowledge learn ; 
Meanings sweet to understand — 
Thoughts that breathe and burn: 
Press him fondly to your breast — 
He will teach ye all the rest. 


He can gentlest words rehearse, 
Full of passion deep and free ; 
He can fling around his verse 
Joys of land and sea: 
And from cloudless worlds can bring 
Ev’ry bright and starry thing. 


He can teach the bliss that lies 
Round the warm lip’s rosy rim ; 
He finds melody in sighs 
For a lasting hymn : 
And can tell the blushing cheek 
What the tongue dare never speak. 


Ay! and while life’s tide shall run, 
While its streams their channels wear, 
While beneath the gladd’ning sun 
Flow’rs bloom fresh and fair, 
Songs shall fill the earth and sky, 
Full of “ Love’s Philosophy !” 
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THE TWO ROUND SPACES ON THE TOMBSTONE; BEING AN EPITAPH 
ON THE LATE SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH, 


BY S. TAYLOR COLERIDGE, ESQ. 


WITH AN EPITAPH ON HIMSELF, BY THE SAME, 


We must not present the following stanzas of Coleridge without some introduction: 
they form an epitaph on the late Sir James Mackintosh, and it might be imagined 
that they were dictated by a somewhat fiendish spirit on the part of the Platonist. 
To those who may be under such an impression, we recommend the apologetic 
preface which he has prefixed to his republication of the war eclogue of Fire, 
Famine, and Slaughter ; where will be found a most eloquent justification of the 
practice of consigning our antagonists political or literary to the devil. 

“ At the house of a gentleman,” says Coleridge in that preface, “‘ who by the 
principles and corresponding virtues of a sincere Christian consecrates a culti- 
vated genius, and the favourable accidents of birth, opulence, and splendid con- 
nexions, it was my good fortune to meet, in a dinner-party, with more men of 
celebrity in science or polite literature, than are commonly found collected round 
the same table.”” We may remark, that the Amphitryon so eloquently, and, we 
doubt not, so justly panegyrised by his poetical guest, is Mr. Sotheby—a gentle- 
man immortalised by Lord Byron, under the flattering sobriquet of Botherby, in 
a stanza of Beppo, on which no commentary is made in the new edition of Byron. 
“ Tn the course of conversation one of the party reminded an illustrious poet then 
present [Sir Walter, then Mr. Scott] of some verses which he had recited that 
morning, and which had appeared in a newspaper, under the name of a War 
Eclogue, in which Fire, Famine, and Slaughter, were introduced as the speakers. 
The gentleman so addressed replied, that he was rather surprised that none of 
us should have noticed or heard of the poem, as it had been, at the time, a good 
deal talked of in Scotland. It may be easily supposed that my feelings were at 
this moment not of the most comfortable kind. Of all present, one only knew or 
suspected me to be the author; a man who would have established himself in the 
first rank of England’s living poets, if the genius of our country had not decreed 
that he should rather be the first in the first rank of its philosophers and scientific 
benefactors, It appeared to be the general wish to hear the lines.” 

Accordingly, Mr. * * * * * [Scott] recited them; and thereupon a conver- 
sation ensued, such as might be expected at a board where the host was curious in 


‘«« The charming passage of the last new poem.” 


Sotheby, of course, as he ought, was shocked with the atrocity of the verses ; 
Scott, we suppose, laughed in his sleeve; the friend was silent ; and Coleridge, 
keeping his secret, became, as usual, oratorical. He commenced by admitting 
that their being calculated to call forth the disapprobation of such a man as 
Sotheby, was the worst feature of such poems; and that ifthe author seriously 
wished what he had thus wildly imagined, even the attempt to palliate an in- 
humanity so monstrous, would be an insult to the hearers. But he proceeded to 
argue, that the mood of mind in which a poet produces such fantastic images, 
was not likely to coexist with that deliberate ferocity which a serious desire to 
tealise them would presuppose. Eloquently then he went on to lay down and 
illustrate the position, that the language of real revenge and hatred is habitually 
tame and mild, and that such intense passions never clothe themselves in light 
or fantastic images. Pitt, whom in his poem he had consigned to fire which 
should 


‘* Cling to him everlastingly,”’ 


was, he told his auditors, in the author’s mind at the moment of composition, as 
completely aaaSis, &vaesougxos, as Anacreon’s grasshopper; and that the poet 
had as little notion of a real person of flesh and blood, 


‘« Distinguishable in member, joint, and limb,” 


xs Milton had in the grim and terrible phantoms (half person, half allegory) 
vhich he has placed at the gates of hell. 
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All this, and much more, said Coleridge; and then avowed himself the 
author of the poem. How Botherby drew back from the abuse with which he 
had covered it, is not mentioned in the preface; but we take it for granted that 


he looked uncommonly stupid under the infliction of the winding bout of 
Coleridgean oratory, 


«* In linked sweetness long drawn out.” 


Agreeing in the view ofthe case thus taken by Coleridge, we have no scruple in 
publishing “ The Two Round Spaces on the Tombstone,” though they do insinuate 
that a certain personage, not to be named to ears polite, and his grandmother, 
had a strong lien upon Sir James Mackintosh. Why the poet should have no 
love for the knight, is easily explained. Sir James was an active Edinburgh 
Reviewer, and among the thousand sins of the review, none is more prominent 
than its ceaseless abuse of Coleridge, which at times passed the bounds of literary 
hostility. The review of his beautiful Christabel was a breach of the ordinary 
rules which bind gentlemen in society; and Mr. Jeffery found it necessary to 
offer an apology—and a most lame apology—for the part he played in the trans- 
action. His Biographia Literaria, his lay sermons, were equally the objects of 
malignant misrepresentation and personal abuse. What share Mackintosh had 
in this, we have no means of learning; but Coleridge had many opportunities of 
ascertaining, if he thought it worth while. They had been newspaper men of 
about the same period — Mackintosh writing Jacobinism in the Morning Post 
and Anti-Jacobinism in the Oracle, while Coleridge was mysticising in the 
Friend ; and, after a little period, redeeming the Post from the slough of treason, 
and erecting it in firm defiance of Buonaparte and all his abettors. It is therefore 
highly probable, that he knew that the personal sarcasms directed in the Edinburgh 
Review against his literary and political career were in some degree suggested by 
Mackintosh—and he has consigned him to the devil accordingly. But let no 
one believe that so true a poet bears rancour in his heart; in his own eloquent 
phraseology, let the reader “ feel and understand that these violent words are mere 
bubbles, flashes, and electrical apparitions, from the magic cauldron ofa fervid and 


an ebulliant fancy, constantly fuelled by an unexampled opulence of language.” 
Now to the poem :— 


EPITAPH ON THE LATE SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


BY SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, ESQ. 


The devil believes the Lord will come, 

Stealing a march without beat of drum, 

About the same hour that he came last, 

On a cold Christmas-day in a snowy blast. 
Till he bids the trump sound, neither body nor soul stirs, 5 
For the dead men’s heads have slipt under their bolsters. 


Oho! brother bard ! 
In our churchyard 
Both beds and bolsters are soft and green, 
Save one alone, 
And that’s of stone, 
And under it lies a counsellor keen. 


V. 1. Coleridge has always been remarkable for his use of diablerie. In his 
preface already quoted he observes, that the religious feelings of some readers 
might be annoyed by making a ludicrous use of the devil’s name. He justifies the 
practice by saying, ‘‘ I see no reason why vulgar superstitions and absurd concep 
tions, which deform the pure faith of a Christian, should possess a greater immunity 
from ridicule than stories of witches, or the fables of Greece or Rome. But there are 
those who deem it profaneness and irreverence to call an ape an ape, if it but wear a 
monk’s cowl on its head.” He adds that he would rather reason with this weakness 
than offend it. As we happen to think that reasoning with a weakness is in itself 
one of the greatest of weaknesses, we have no scruple in giving the epitaph on 
Sir James Mackintosh to the world. Is there any chance of our obtaining from any 
quarter The Devil's Thoughts? We hope that there is. 
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’Twould be a square stone if it were not so long, 
And ’tis edged round with iron, sharp, spearlike, and strong. 


This fellow from Aberdeen hither did skip, 15 
With a waxy face and a blabber lip, 
With a black tooth in front, to shew, in part, 
What was the colour of his whole heart. 

This counsellor sweet, 

This Scotchman complete— 20 
The devil scotch him for a snake— 
I trust that he lies in his grave awake. 


On the sixth of January, 
When the ground 
All around 25 
Is as white as snow, 
Or a Cheshire yeoman’s dairy, 
Brother bard ! oho! 
Believe it or no, 
On that stone tomb to you I’ll shew 30 
Two round spaces void of snow. 


I swear by the might 
Of the darkness of night, 
I swear by the sleep of our forefathers’ souls, 
That in shape and in size they resembled the holes 35 
In mansions not seen by the general eye 
Of that right ancient family. 


On those two places void of snow 
There sate in the night, for an hour or so 
Before sunrise and after cockcrow — 40 
He kicking his heels, she cursing her corns, 
All to the tune of “ the wind in their horns”— 
The devil and his grannem, 
With a snow-blast to fan ’em, 
Expecting and hoping the trumpet to blow ; 45 
For they are cock-sure of the fellow below.—S.T.C. 


[ As we have published the above epitaph, we think we may as well add another 
by Coleridge upon himself. We are not sure that it has not been printed ; it may be 
already in type, but certainly not in so correct a shape. It is like Kubla Khan, a 
psychological curiosity, being composed, as that grand burst of verse was, during 
sleep. Coleridge was on a visit to Edinburgh —a good many years ago — and 
he awoke one morning repeating the following quatrain. Far may the time be 
distant before an epitaph in reality shall be needed for 


‘* That noticeable man with large grey eyes !’’] 


EPITAPH ON S. T. COLERIDGE, ESQ. 
BY HIMSELF, 


Here lies poor Cole, quite dead, and without seeming, 
Who died as he had always lived, a-dreaming ; 

Shot as with pistol by the gout within, 

Alone and all unknown in Edinbro’ at an inn.—S. T. C. 





V. 15. Somewhat personal, but graphic. Sir James was an Aberdeen man. 
V.23. The 6th of January, as all eaters of twelfth cake know, is the day of the 
Epiphany ; and it was a general belief in the early ages that our Saviour would 
return “ like a thief in the night,” on the day he was first manifested. The devil 
was therefore supposed to keep himself prepared for the blowing of the final trumpet 
in that season. 

V. 35. The Rabelaisian reader will be reminded of the doom to which Panurge 


consigns the soul of the old poet Rominagrobis, for his heretical sarcasms on the 
monastic orders. 









My Contemporaries ; from the Note-Book 


‘“‘ MY CONTEMPORARIES.” 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A RETIRED BARRISTER. 


(Continued from p. 53, vol. vii.) 


LORD ERSKINE. 


In attempting to give any sketch of 
Lord Erskine’s character, [ am doubt- 
ful of my own impartiality. I was 
attached to him in his lifetime by 
numberless acts of personal kindness 
and attention, the recollection of which 
Memory faithfully recalls, and which 
I feel may influence my judgment, 
while I wish to be but just. 

The changes which his professional 
pursuits underwent, and Lee’s illiberal 
allusion to them, I have before had 
occasion to mention (ante, page 229, 
vol. vi.). That his original destination 
was a military life was well under- 
stood ; and that he was a lieutenant in 
the Royals, and doing duty with his 
regiment at Gibraltar, when he formed 
the resolution of coming to the Bar, a 
military life affording too narrow a 
sphere for talents such as his to dis- 
play themselves. Attention to its du- 
ties was wholly incompatible with the 
study which was necessary to qualify 
him for that Profession which he was 
about to adopt—-the attainment of 
legal knowledge. To this his pursuits 
presented every thing unfavourable, 
and he was always considered in West- 
minster Hall as wanting in extent of 
legal information. 

He endeavoured to make up for lost 
time by the most unwearied applica- 
tion. He was a pupil of Judge Buller, 
at that time the most eminent special 
pleader at the bar, but he never prac- 
tised as a Pleader on his own account ; 
nor did he ever profess any title to that 
character. For this want of general 
information in his profession he how- 
ever amply atoned, by the studied care 
and labour which he bestowed on 
every question which he was employed 
to argue. His arguments were con- 
fined to the question before the court, 
with the strictest adherence to the 
facts, and displayed great attention, 
painful research after authorities, and 
great ingenuity in arranging them. 
The delivery of them, however, could 
not fail to attract attention, even from 
those who had been used to the pro- 
vincial barbarism of accent of Sir James 


Wallace, or the more exquisitely solemn 
stupidity of Sir Thomas Davenport. 

He usually brought his arguments 
written at length in a little marble- 
covered book, from which, even afterlong 
experience in his profession, he read and 
cited his cases. Baldwin, a Barrister 
of considerable standing, distinguished 
for avarice, and jealousy of every rising 
junior member of the Bar, affected to 
ridicule Erskine’s mode of preparing 
his arguments; saying, on one occa- 
sion, with a sneer, “that he wished 
Mr. Erskine would lend him his book.” 
* It would do you no harm, Mr. Bald- 
win,” said Lord Mansfield, in my 
hearing, “to take a leaf out of that 
book, as you seem to want it.” 

With the study of the classical au- 
thors of his own country his military 
duties did not interfere ; and it served 
to relieve the sameness of a life spent 
in a garrison. There the works of the 
English poets were read, and commit- 
ted to memory with the avidity of a 
refined and well-formed taste. He 
was a polite scholar, and until his 
time, a classical allusion or quotation 
very rarely found its way into the 
Court. His addresses to a Jury were 
masterpieces of persuasion, elegant in 
composition, chaste in language, and 
delivered with unequalled feeling and 
animation. Little attention had before 
that time been paid to the choice of 
language, or the use of those figures 
which recommend public speaking by 
their brilliancy or happy application. 
Even the smooth turn ofa sentence, 
or the rounding of a period, had never 
been sought after. The harsh tones 
and discordant mode of delivery of 
the leaders at the Bar who preceded 
him (Wallace and Lee), formed a 
striking contrast to the polished dic- 
tion, the varied tones, and well-selected 
language of Erskine’s speeches. To 
give a Latin quotation to a common 
Jury would be pedantic—a waste of 
words addressed to unlettered hearers. 
He never made one; his quotations 
were drawn from English authors of 
established reputation ; from works 
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found in the hands of every one, but 
which taste and genius only know how 
to apply. Of these he made a prodi- 
gal use: they served to embellish his 
speeches, but he did not trust to them 
only. He added to their being occa- 
sionally pressed into the service the 
closest attention to that which is essen- 
tial to perfect eloquence, the best chosen 
words and phrases which the English 
language could furnish and afford.* 

Pure eloquence is not displayed in 
having recourse to factitious ornament. 
Erskine had not the affectation of coin- 
ing new or calling obsolete words into 
use ; his language was figurative, but 
free from the meretricious ornament of 
perpetual metaphor. 

No man of his day, and, I may add, 
no one whom I have since heard, could 
hold competition with Erskine as an 
eloquent speaker at the Bar, with the 
exception of Garrow, now Mr. Baron 
Garrow. He was a formidable rival to 
Erskine ; but their powers bore no re- 
semblance to each other, either in the 
exercise or extent of them. Garrow’s 
address to the Jury was more forcible, 
but fell far short of Erskine’s in per- 
suasion and effect. The comments of 
Garrow on persons or transactions were 
keen to excess; often such as to be- 
come offensive to the Jury, who put 
themselves into the situation of the 
witness, who appeared to them to be 
treated with unwarranted _ severity. 
This is a very wrong conclusion, to 
which the Jury too often come: igno- 
rant of the real character of the wit- 
ness, and uninformed of facts commu- 
nicated to the Counsel, they judge only 
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from an imperfect view of the case, 
and bestow censure on him where 
praise is due. : 

Both of these very superior men, 
however, attained their object, by dif- 
ferent means. The object of cross- 
examination is to elicit from an un- 
willing or adverse witness, facts which 
he wishes to withhold, and is anxious 
to conceal. In this respect the differ- 
ence was striking. Erskine’s mode of 
examination gave no alarm to the wit- 
ness ; he did not deal in menaces, and 
fulminate threats of the pillory for per- 
jury —a course which Garrow too fre- 
quently adopted. He obtained a con- 
fession from him by management, which 
his able antagonist wrung from him by 
breaking him upon the wheel. 

In the subtlety of putting his ques- 
tions to a witness under examination, 
and acuteness in turning the answer to 
his advantage, Erskine was decidedly 
excelled by Garrow. The latter was, 
in that respect, without a competitor. 
I have often heard him say to a wit- 
ness, “ You know a particular fact, 
and wish to conceal it: I put you on 
your guard; I'll get it out of you.” 
He never failed to do so. He began 
by asking the witness some question, 
which seemed to have no immediate 
connexion with the fact he wanted to 
get at; and to which, for that reason, 
the witness gave an unpremeditated 
reply. With an astonishing acuteness 
of mind, by a course of questions, the 
bearing of which on the general one 
the witness did not see at the mo- 
ment, he formed from his answers a 
connected chain of facts, by which he 


* But to give a classical quotation from a Latin author to the court, or to an 


educated Audience, constitutes one of the greatest ornaments of public speaking. 
It is, at the same time, productive of the most powerful effect. In the case of 
Mostyn v. Fatrigas, reported in Mr. Cowper’s Reports, in which, on a motion to 
arrest the Judgment on a verdict obtained by a native of Minorca against General 
Mostyn, the governor, for false imprisonment and oppression ; who can read the 
conclusion of Peckham’s speech without feeling the appropriate beauty of his quota- 
tion from Juvenal, when he tells the court, should General Mostyn succecd, and the 
injured plaintiff be left without redress, well might it be said — 
‘Hic damnatus inani 
Judicio — 
— at tu victrix provincia ploras.”—Sat. i. 50. 


This could only be equalled by the quotation from Horace, made by Lord Lyndhurst, 


then Solicitor-general, before the House of Lords, on the Queen’s trial. After pro- 
nouncing one of the most finished arguments and classical pieces of oratory ever 
delivered at the bar of that House, commenting with powerful energy on her conduct 
abroad, and her attempts to instigate the minds of the people, and kindle the flames 
of insurrection in the country, he concluded with this happy quotation : 


** Regina dementes ruinas 
Funus et imperio parabat.’—Honr. lib, i. Ode 37. 
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at last arrived at the truth. This sin- 
gular faculty was conceded to him by 
the whole of the Bar; and even Sir 
Vicary Gibbs, when Attorney-General, 
who made no lowly estimate of his 
own talents, owned its superiority. 

Garrow’s address to the Jury was 
marked with equal power and perspi- 
cuity of statement. His delivery was 
fluent without effort, and his language 
of the purest selection. In the use of 
his words he was fastidious; in that 
which forms one of the graces of good 
speaking, never to use the same word 
twice in the same sentence: if he hap- 
pened to do so, he recalled it instantly, 
and substituted a synonymous one in 
its stead. His speeches, however, 
wanted the fanciful allusions of Ers- 
kine, which take hold of the imagi- 
nation and rivet the attention of his 
hearers, and the affecting appeals to 
feeling, which never fail to reach the 
heart. 

Here I stop, begging the forgiveness 
of the learned Baron for the free use 
which I have made of his name. In 
doing so I have departed from my ori- 
ginal intention, and the course which 
I intended to have followed—to ab- 
stain from the mention of any living 
character. In this instance only have 
I done it. I wished to dedicate these 
pages only to a faithful and unbiassed 
detail of the characters and circum- 
stances connected with them —of my 
learned contemporaries who were then 
no more, and who, when I write, are 
equally insensible of my censure or of 
my praise. The name of Lord Erskine 
involuntarily brought with it that of 
Baron Garrow to the recollection of 
one so often associated with them in 
business at the Bar, and who had so 
often fought under the banners of both. 
It is the only excuse which I have to 
offer, that the comparison served to 
illustrate the character of one, without 
detracting from his with whom I have 
made it. 

To form a correct judgment of the 
effect of Erskine’s eloquence, the best 
test by which it can be tried is the 
extent to which it carried the amount 
of damages in the different actions in 
which he obtained verdicts. The in- 
quiry as to this may be confined to 
cases only in which the complaining 
party had recourse to that mode of 
obtaining redress for personal injuries. 
Among these, the most afflicting is 
that of adultery. Its injuries are not 
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confined to the infliction of individual 
sorrow; it brings down disgrace on 
the innocent offspring of a guilty mo- 
ther, and rends asunder the dearest 
bonds which hold society together. In 
his addresses to the jury in this Action, 
Erskine possessed the resistless power 
of enlisting their passions by appeals 
to their hearts: the receipt of the high- 
est damages could bring no consolation 
to the plaintiff, but the paying of them 
might bring down punishment and 
ruin on the defendant. It was on this 
subject all the energies of his nature 
were bent, and the exercise of all his 
talents were bestowed. The verdicts 
which by such means he succeeded in 
gaining, exceeded in amount any which 
had ever gone before, or of which con- 
ception could have been formed or ex- 
pectation ventured to anticipate. In 
the case of Parslow v. Sykes the jury 
found a verdict for the plaintiff, with 
10,000/. damages. 

Much of his success in this respect 
he owed to the effect produced by 
the happy quotations with which his 
speeches abounded. He introduced 
into them passages from the best and 
most popular authors, which he applied 
with exquisite taste and singular feli- 
city. These he gave to the Jury in 
language the most affecting, and in 
tones of the strongest feeling and 
deepest sensibility. He communicated 
his own feelings to his hearers by the 
impassioned manner of delivery, and 
produced a kind of electrifying effect 
over the whole Court. 

In one of these cases (I do not now 
recollect whether it was Parslow v. 
Sykes, which I have already men- 
tioned, or Dunnage v. Sir Thos. Turton 
—I rather think it was in the latter), 
the effect of his address to the jury is 
still fresh in my memory. Describing 
the state of mind of a husband, who, 
fondly attached to his wife, suspects 
her fidelity, he painted the different 
workings of his soul in the most affect- 
ing colours, and in the most pathetic 
language—the agonies of suspense— 
the feverish irritation of unrelieved 
doubt—the struggles of the wounded 
spirit, as to a fact which, while the 
heart wished to disbelieve, his mind 
told him was but too true. The jury 
followed him with fixed attention, and 
the audience with deep solicitude for 
the verdict. He closed the statement 
with Othello’s words from Shakespeare, 
which so well applied to his case : 
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« But, oh! what damned minutes tells 
he o’er 
Who doubts, believes, suspects, but 
strongly loves!” 
This was pronounced with a consider- 
able degree of pathos. “ But,” con- 
tinued the eloquent advocate, “ when 
suspicion is realised into certainty, and 
his dishonour is placed beyond the 
reach of doubt, despair assumes her 
dominion over the afflicted man; and 
well might he exclaim, from the same 
page — 
‘‘ Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with affliction—had he raised 
All kinds of sores and shames on my bare 
head, 
Steep’d me in poverty to the very lips— 
Given to captivity me and my hopes,— 
I should have found in some place of my 
soul 
A drop of patience. But now——” 
He stopped, and the effect was visible 
in every eye in the court. The language 
of Shakespeare, ever true to nature, 
never fails to make its way to the heart. 
No one knew how to give it that direc- 
tion with more truth and effect than 
Erskine. 

I think it is Montaigne or Sterne 
who defines gravity to be “a myste- 
rious carriage of the body, to cover the 
defects of the mind.” I agree so far in 
the truth of the definition, as to assert 
that, in the course of my observation 
through life, I never met a solemn man 
who was not a dunce, nor an import- 
antly grave man who was not a block- 
head. But to extend it to every de- 
scription of gravity is unjust. The 
converse of the definition I hold to be 
equally true; and I as certainly add, 
“That I never met a man of talents 
who feared to unbend into cheerful- 
ness, relax into mirth, and relish and 
enjoy a joke.” This formed a leading 
feature in Erskine’s character; but to 
whose name I will add that of another, 
whose learning as a lawyer, whose up- 
rightness as a judge, and whose virtues 
in private, were only equalled by the 
love of his country, and his inflexible 
attachment to its constitution. I speak 
of Lord Eldon. At the time when 


Erskine had reached the top of his 
Profession, and possessed an extent of 
business which would have weighed 
down a common mind, he was uni- 
formly lively and playful in conversa- 
tion, invariably cheerful, and unceasing- 
ly entertaining. 1 never saw him grave, 
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but with a constant flow ofanimal spi- 
rits he enlivened those who surrounded 
him, with whimsical conceits, and jokes 
on what was passing. Drawn from 
this fund, his jeur-d’esprit were of daily 
creation. I had a full share of them, 
as my place in Court was directly at his 
back. Lamb, of Gray’s Inn, sat next 
to me. In the course of conversation, 
Erskine observed how much confidence 
in speaking was acquired from habit 
and frequent employment. “TI protest 
I don’t find it so,” said Lamb; “ for 
though I have been a good many years 
at the Bar, and have had a good share 
of business, I don’t find my confidence 
increased ; indeed, rather the contrary.” 
“ Why,” says Erskine, “ it is nothing 
wonderful that a Lamb should grow 
sheepish.” In that way he amused 
himself, and those who sat near him 
in Court, with squibs in verse and in 
prose, all partaking of that pleasant 
spirit which belonged to him. They 
were full of wit, but they were some- 
times too broad. Of this description 
were his lines on the pig who was 
taught to point, and which, with some 
others, I have, I believe, by me. 

He was fond of indulging in a joke 
at the expense of a witness, but not in 
any way to offend or affect his charac- 
ter, unless he was so instructed. A 
witness was put into the box, who 
travelled to get orders for the plaintiff’s 
house in London. This description of 
persons go indiscriminately by the name 
of riders and travellers, but they most 
affect the latter title. Erskine got 
up to cross-examine him: “ You are, 
sir, I understand, a rider?”—*“ A tra- 
veller, sir,” was the reply. “Pray, sir,” 
says Erskine, “are you addicted to that 
failing usually imputed to travellers?” 

If he was induced to make a per- 
sonal observation on a witness, he di- 
vested it ofasperity, by giving it in the 
dress of a joke. In a cause at Guild- 
hall, brought to recover the value of a 
quantity of whalebone, a witness was 
called of most impenetrable stupidity. 
There are two descriptions of whale- 
bone, of different value, the long and 
the thick. The defence was, that the 
plaintiff had delivered that of inferior 
quality, and yet charged it at the price 
of the best. When the witness was put 
into the box, Erskine, who was Counsel 
for the defendant, tried to prove his 
case by his evidence. His stupidity 
baffled every attempt he made to pre- 
vail on him to do so: He confounded 
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thick whalebone with long in such a 
manner, that Erskine was forced to give 
itup. “ Why, man,” says he, * you 
don’t seem to me to know the difference 
between what is thick and what is long. 
Now, I’ll tell you the difference: You 
are a thick-headed fellow, and you are 
not a long-headed one.” 

In an action ona policy of insurance, 
the case turned upon the fact of whether 
the ship insured was in safety on a 
certain day, when the policy was effect- 
ed, or not. The mate of the ship was 
called by Erskine for the Defendant. 
He was asked, Whether on the day in 
question the ship had not met with very 
foul weather, and was in jeopardy ? 
The witness repeated the words “ in 
jeopardy,” in a manner which evidently 
shewed that he did not understand 
them. As it was an important fact for 
his client, Erskine made every attempt 
to get an answer, but the witness re- 
mained silent. At last, impatient of 
his dulness, “ Pray, sir,” says he, 
“ are you thinking in what part of the 
world is the Port of Jeopardy? Per- 
haps you would wish for a map to find 
it out?” TI really believe that he was 
not mistaken in his conjecture of what 
was passing in the witness’s head. 

These ludicrous observations were 
not confined to the witnesses; his 
clients had their share when any thing 
whimsical came across him, and which 
he embellished with crotchets of his 
own invention. 

It is singular, but it is matter of fact, 
that there are persons who have a pas- 
sion for being at law, and contrive to 
be never out of it. Of this description 
was a Mr. Bolt, a wharfinger on the 
Thames. In the Cause-paper of the 
sittings after every Term, Bolt’s name 
regularly appeared, either as a plaintiff 
ora defendant. In a cause at Guild- 
hall, Mingay was Counsel against him, 
and spoke of him in very harsh terms 
for his dishonest and litigious spirit. 
Erskine was Counsel for him: “ Gen- 
tlemen,” says he to the Jury, “ the 
plaintifi’s Counsel has taken very un- 
warrantable liberties with my client's 
good name. He has represented him 
as litigious and dishonest: it is most 
unjust. He is so remarkably of an 
opposite character, that he goes by the 
name of Boli-upright.”. This was all 
invention. 

The following anecdote of him is of 
the same stamp. A Mr. Rippingham, 
au old attorney, from the east end of 
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the town, was a client of Erskine’s 
and of mine. He was a worthy and 
old-fashioned man, partially attached 
to the style of dress of his younger days, 
and retaining it unaltered, in despite of 
the changes of fashion of modern times. 
His whole dress was for that reason 
grotesque, but his wig particularly so. 
It had two large side curls, and a 
queue or pigtail of at least the length 
of eighteen inches appended to it. 
This hung half way down Ripping- 
ham’s back, and was the subject of a 
constant joke by Erskine, with our old 
client, as he sat in court before him. 
A Cause was tried at Guildhall while 
Rippingham was so seated. The prin- 
cipal witness was a very eminent sur- 
veyor near Gray’s Inn, a Mr. Wigg. 
His name was much dwelt upon by 
Bearcroft, in urging the credit due to 
him. When Erskine got up for the 
defendant: ‘ Gentlemen,” says he, 
* you have had quite enough, I think, 
of the wig, and thereby hangs a tale 
(tail),” says he, at the same time seizing 
Rippingham’s pigtail close to his poll, 
he cocked it upright at the back of his 
head with ludicrous effect. 

The most trifling incident which 
could raise a laugh never escaped him. 
He could not resist the opportunity of 
a joke whenever it presented itself, nor 
let it pass, under circumstances where 
it might have been spared: it was 
sometimes too ludicrous for the gravity 
of the cause in which he introduced it. 
In an action for crim. con., in which 
he was Counsel for the plaintiff, the 
evidence in mitigation of damages 
was, that the plaintiff’s wife was in- 
curably addicted to the immoderate 
use of spirituous liquors: that the de- 
fendant indulged in the same pro- 
pensity, and that an intimacy was by 
that means created in the enjoyment of 
their congenial tastes. “ I admit,” 
says Erskine, “that is some proof of 
there being a cordial affection between 
them.” 

These anecdotes the fastidious eye 
may glance over as trifling, and they 
deserve no higher title ; but from such 
trifling much of the natural character 
of him who stoops to it is to be col- 
lected. They are not given as speci- 
mens of brilliant wit, but as illustra- 
tions of Erskine’s temper and manners. 
They at least serve to shew, that to the 
superior talents which he possessed, 
he added a buoyancy of mind, which 
could stoop to trifle and be playful in 
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the midst of business. The influence 
which his conduct had on the practice 
of the Nisi Prius court, was strongly felt 
by the Counsel who belonged to it. It 
produced that good temper and feeling, 
so that no harsh or peevish altercation 
passed from one to the other. When 
he left the Court, every thing that was 
pleasant departed with him. 

The gravity of Lord Kenyon was 
not proof against the lively sallies of 
Erskine’s imagination. He was parti- 
cularly partial to him, and always 
heard him with an attention marked 
by kindness. Erskine occasionally 
played on his partiality, but which the 
Chief Justice always took in good part. 
When any matter of law was started at 
a Trial, Lord Kenyon pricked up his 
ears, and prepared his note-book to 
take down the point with great for- 
mality. In an Action for an assault, 
which was tried before him at Guild- 
hall, the plaintiff, who was a man of 
great size and bodily power, kept a 
public-house of some notoriety, called 
the Cock, at Temple Bar. It was a 
house much frequented by country 
attorneys. A spruce little member of 
that profession came one evening into 
the public room, booted and spurred, 
as if just come off a journey. He took 
his seat in a box, but soon became so 
noisy and troublesome, that the other 
guests wished to have him turned out, 
and called on the landlord (the plaintiff) 
to do so. He approached the little 
lawyer with great courtesy, and gave 
him notice to quit, by informing him 
of the wishes of the rest of the company, 
and of his intention to carry them into 
effect. The lawyer demurred to the law 
of the landlord, and insisted on his 
right to the possession of his box, the 
house being a public one. He valiantly 
declared that he was inflexibly deter- 
mined to defend his possession, unless 
evicted by force, and at the same time 
assumed an attitude of gallant defiance. 
The landlord, acting under the authority 
of an habeas corpus of his own issuing, 
without further ceremony took posses- 
sion of the person of his puny anta- 
gonist, by catching the little man up 
in his arms, and bearing him in triumph 
towards the door. ‘The publican’s em- 
brace, which resembled the friendly 
hug of a bear, roused all the indignant 
energies of the lawyer; and being 
furnished with no weapon of defence 
except his spurs, he sprawled, kicked, 
and spurred so violently, that the knees 
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and shins of the host of the Cock, to 
which only his legs reached, were 
covered with blood. For that the 
action was brought; and the defendant 
pleaded that the plaintiff had made the 
first assault on him, by forcibly taking 
him in his arms and turning him out of 
doors. 

Erskine defended him. He described 
the combat in the most ludicrous terms, 
and with assumed gravity appealed to 
the Jury, if instinct had not pointed out 
to every animal the best means of its 
defence ; that his client had no weapon 
of any sort to oppose to the violence of 
the plaintiff, except his spurs, and which 
he had therefore lawfully used for self- 
defence. The turn which Erskine’s 
manner of treating it gave to the Case, 
caused much laughter in the court, 
and he was not disposed to stop it. 
To the law cited on the other side, 
he said he would oppose a decisive 
authority, from a book of long stand- 
ing, and entitled to the highest credit. 
Lord Kenyon, expecting that some 
text-book or Reporter was going to be 
cited, took up his pen and put him- 
self into the attitude for taking down 
the point. ‘ From what authority, 
Mr. Erskine?” said the Chief Justice. 
“ From Gulliver’s Travels, my lord,” 
was the reply. The effusion of this 
specimen of the bathos caused much 
laughter. 

This anecdote is certainly open to 
the imputation of being a piece of the 
desipere non in loco; but it was sug- 
gested by the whimsical contrast in 
appearance of the plaintiff and the 
defendant, then on the floor, which 
presented at the moment the burlesque 
representation of Gulliver dandling in 
the arms of his Brobdignag friend. 

It has been a remark frequently made, 
and not without justice, that the Mem- 
bers of the Bar, however distinguished 
they may be in their Profession, when 
they get into Parliament uniformly dis- 
appoint public expectation. Erskine 
was a striking proof of the truth of it. 
When he first rose to speak in the 
House of Commons, he was received 
with marked attention, and expectation 
was high in every part of the house. 
It was a total failure. Mr. Pitt had 
prepared himself to take notes of his 
speech, and had leaned forward, as if 
to catch every word which fell from him. 
After listening to him for a few sen- 
tences, he flung the paper on which 
he had prepared to take notes on the 
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floor, with that lofty look of super- 
cilious contempt so peculiarly his own. 
Erskine was of the party opposed to 
him, and it was said to be a ruse de 
guerre to lower the estimation in which 
his talents were held. Whether that 
was the fact or not, cannot be known. 
It, however, had the effect of extin- 
guishing all Erskine’s expectations of 
parliamentary eminence. When he 
subsequently rose in the House, that 
he spoke without effect: argued with- 
out convincing: and was heard without 
attention, was the current report of the 
day. 

Though his views in the House of 
Commons might be aspiring, his dis- 
appointment appeared to have had no 
effect on him. He was the same man 
after, as he had been before it had 
taken place; his pleasantry never for- 
sook him, nor an opening for a joke 
failed to be hit. Coming out of the 
House of Commons, he was met by 
another Member going in, who asked 
Erskine who was speaking. “ Wynd- 
ham,” was the reply. ‘“ What is he 
on?” ‘ His legs,” says Erskine. 

As the commanding officer of a 
Volunteer corps, he was equally un- 
successful. In the year 1802, he was 
called with one voice to the command 
of the Law Association, composed of the 
disbanded Lincoln’s Inn and Temple 
corps, and of which I was a member. 
We had formed great expectations of 
him, from the general understanding 
that his first destination had been a 
military life. We greatly miscalculated 
his fitness for the command, with which 
we had invested him. He could not 
manceuvre the Corps through the most 
simple movements ; and in exercising 
the battalion, which consisted of six 
companies, he gave his orders from a 
card prepared for him by his major, 
Major Reid. He was a perfect tacti- 
cian, having been formerly Adjutant to 
the Wiltshire militia. Under him we 
presented something of a military ap- 

earance, and went through our evo- 
utions with tolerable precision. The 
defect of our discipline proceeded in 
great measure from the incapacity of 
our subaltern officers and sergeants, 
who formed a miserable selection of 
ignorance and unfitness. This might 
be expected, when the commissions 
were elective, and the officers chosen 
by ballot. ‘They were canvassed for 
by tickets handed to the different 
members as they came to drill, like 


the mendicant cards of the candidates 
for little city offices, delivered with an 
humble bow by them to the livery as 
they enter Guildhall,—such as “ Mr. 
D , candidate for the office of 
Ensign in the Law Association.” By 
such means commissions were obtained, 
not by those who were best acquainted 
with the duties which belonged to them, 
but by those who possessed the greatest 
number of private friends in the Corps. 
This was not calculated to form one 
with any pretensions to discipline. 
Sergeant Kite’s motives for becoming 
a soldier, “ ambition and the desire of 
a halbert,” seemed to have seized 
every Member of the Corps. The ap- 
pointment of Sergeant, which is in 
the gift of the captain of the company, 
was sought for with urgent solicitation, 
and the anxious influence of personal 
interest ;—it was in many instances 
unworthily bestowed. In a few in- 
stances, where the captain happened 
to be a Barrister, he complimented or 
gained a client, by appointing him one 
of the sergeants of his company. In 
this happy selection, figure and fitness 
were little regarded. The privates, 
in this struggle for the honour of a 
halbert, made no allowance for their 
defects in personal appearance, and 
the officers’ partialities wholly over- 
looked them. ‘The jovial fulness of a 
sergeant dwindled in many instances 
to the military magnitude of a fifer, 
who squeaked out the word of com- 
mand in the sonorous tone of a penny 
trumpet. From this number I must, 
however, except my intimate and ex- 
cellent friend Nolan, now no more, 
the writer on the Poor Laws, who was 
our sergeant-major. 

This martial ambition was almost 
universal. The most unqualified were 
most loud to complain if they thought 
that their merits were overlooked; 
and of those there were not a few. 
Among the number of malcontents 
was a Mr. Alexander, an attorney, 
whose altitude might perhaps reach to 
four feet one. When General Whetham 
came to review us in the Temple Gar- 
dens, a guard of honour was to be 
appointed to receive him at the gate. 
The privates who are to mount this 
guard are chosen from among the 
shortest men on duty, and who, of 
course, shew worst in line. Alexan- 
der’s pretensions to this mark of dis- 
tinction were tierefore unquestioned, 
and he was ordered to form part of the 
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guard. He joined it in deep dudgeon, 
as to be taken from the ranks, and to 
have that inglorious post assigned to 
him, deeply wounded his pride, and 
he vented his dissatisfaction in very 
warm terms. He forgot that nature 
had not been kind to him in the gift 
of stature, yet rated highly his own 
pretensions to a command, and ar- 
raigned the justice of his officers, 
Quod suis non respondere favorem 
speratum meritis ; and in disgust re- 
tired from the service. 

Some of the members of the corps 
were unquestionably animated with a 
true military spirit. Among those, the 
most distinguished was Miles Walker 
Hall, of the Chancery bar. He went 
by the nickname of the Hun, given to 
him by Lord Thurlow, from his singu- 
lar cast of countenance, as in face and 
figure he afforded a fine representation 
of a native of Nootka Sound. He was 
a lieutenant and quarter-master, and 
wholly devoted himself to the attain- 
ment of that military knowledge which 
became a commissioned officer. To 
make himself master of his new pro- 
fession, the science of military tactics, 
he studied them experimentally, by 
cutting his corks after dinner into 
pieces, forming them into platoons 
and companies, so as to represent the 
movements of a battalion: this he 
called reducing theory to practice. 
He held strict obedience to orders to 
be one of the most important duties 
of a soldier, which no circumstances 
warranted him to question, or from 
which to withhold instant performance. 
This doctrine had nearly proved fatal 
tohim. Our parade was in the Inner 
Temple Gardens—the battalion were 
marching towards the Thames— Hall 
was in advance—the front rank had 
got upon the gravel walk, and Hall 
had reached the parapet-wall on the 
Thames. He continued to march right 
forward, and his next step would have 
precipitated him into the mud, and 
eyed have broken his neck. He 
vad lifted his left leg, when one of the 
corps, observing his danger, ran for- 
ward, caught him by the coat, and 
pulled him back. “ Why am I stopped 
in my march?” says Hall; ‘ the word 
halt has not been given.” “ Why, 
zounds!” says his friend, “ though the 
word halt has not been given, you 
would not have marched into the 
Thames?” “ Not!” says Hall; “ but 
I certainly should, had not you pre- 
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vented me. A soldier should not look 
to consequences, but obey his orders. 
I heard no order to halt, and I should 
have pushed forward till I heard the 
word given.” 

His appointment of quarter-master 
placed under his care all the ammu- 
nition of the corps. Its duties were a 
great object of Hall’s solicitude; he 
rated them with the same military extra- 
vagance with which he did his orders. 
To keep the powder dry, and fit for 
immediate use, engrossed much of his 
attention. He at last hit on the happy 
expedient of making his own chambers, 
in Tanfield Court, the depot; and to 
preserve the oo from the possibi- 
lity of being damp, the place assigned 
to it was under his own bed. I think 
it would be found that the quarter- 
master’s zeal for the service would 
have exposed him to the peril of an 
indictment, had the fact been known. 

If Erskine ever possessed any mili- 
tary ardour, it was at that time nearly 
extinguished : he did not enter heartily 
into the duties of his command, and 
the parade had no longer any charms 
for him. I believe he felt his ineffi- 
ciency, and willingly ceded the honour 
of forming the corps to Major Reid. A 
friend of his, wishing to banter him on 
the subject, told him he had just come 
from the parade of the Excise Corps 
(then the worst in London), and that 
they appeared to him to be superior to 
his: “So they ought,” says Erskine ; 
“ why, they are all Czsars (seizers).” 

From the period of Erskine’s first 
coming to the Bar, he remained for but 
a short time to fill a subordinate rank 
in it. He soon felt and justly appre- 
ciated the extent of the talents of those 
with whom he proposed to enter into 
future competition. At an early stage 
of his professional life he displayed a 
well-founded confidence in himself; 
by refusing to take junior briefs, and in 
aspiring to the lead, he formed no mis- 
taken estimate of the confidence which 
he placed in his own talents. This 
was communicated to the Profession ; 
they adopted his claim, and placed 
him in the first rank. Those, how- 
ever, on his Circuit, who were likely to 
contest the lead with him, were little 
qualified to divert him from his object. 
Mingay only was competent to claim 
a share in it, and he succeeded. The 
others in the best business of the time 
cannot be mentioned as leaders, with- 
out a smile from those who remember 
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them: — Robinson, the Recorder of 
Canterbury, and Morgan, nicknamed 
Frog, the Recorder of Maidstone. 
Erskine attached little consequence 
to consultations: he relied -solely on 
himself. As they always took place in 
the evening, and his return from Court 
had not many hours preceded them, 
he had very rarely read his brief; 
but reserved it for perusal at an early 
hour in the morning. He therefore 
sought to relieve his mind from the 
fatigues of the day by unbending it in 
conversation, or diverting it to some- 
thing which amused him, but which 
required little thought. I have often 
observed on those occasions the dis- 
appointment of his clients, who at- 
tended his consultations, expecting to 
have their cases canvassed with some 
degree of solemnity and attention, to 
find that he had not read a line of his 
brief, but amused himself with talking 
upon subjects either trifling or wholly 
unconnected with them. I recollect 
accompanying a client toa consultation 
at his house in Sergeant’s Inn. We 
found on the table thirty or forty phial 
bottles, in each of which was stuck a 
cutting of geranium, of different kinds. 
Our client was all impatience for the 
appearance of Erskine, and of anxiety 
for the commencement of the consult- 
ation, full ofthe expectation of hearing 
the merits of his case, and the objec- 
tions to it, accurately gone into, and 
the law of it canvassed and well con- 
sidered. When Erskine entered the 
room, what was his disappointment at 
hearing the first words which he ut- 
tered! “ E , do you know how 
many kinds of geraniums there are ?” 
“Not I, truly,” was my reply. “ There 
are above an hundred,” said he. He 
then proceeded with a detail and de- 
scription of the different sorts, and in- 
dulged in a discussion of their relative 
beauties and merits. This lecture on 
geraniums evidently disconcerted our 
client. He listened with patient anx- 
iety till he had finished, hoping then to 
hear something about his cause; when 
he heard him conclude—“ E , now 
state the Case, as I have had no time 
to read my brief.” With my state- 


ment of it the consultation ended. But~ 


our client’s disappointment of the even- 
ing he found amply compensated for 
by Erskine’s exertions on the following 
morning, when he heard every point 
of his case put with accuracy and en- 
forced by eloquence. 
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To his consultations, in fact, no fea- 
ture of deliberation belonged. If in 
the course of them any thought struck 
him, he did not reserve the communi- 
cation of it for a more fit occasion, but 
uttered it as it occurred, though it broke 
in upon the subject under discussion, 
and was wholly foreign to and uncon- 
nected with it. 

At a consultation of his, in a Cause 
in which I was junior, Christie the 
auctioneer attended to give some in- 
formation connected with the Cause, 
In the middle of it Erskine broke out: 
“ Christie,” says he, “ I want a house 
in the neighbourhood of Ramsgate ; 
have you got such a one to dispose 
of?” What kind of a house do you 
want?” Erskine described it. “ [ 
have,” says Christie, “ the very thing 
that will suit you; and, what’s more, 
I'll put you into it as Adam was put 
into Paradise—in a state of perfec- 
tion.” 

This is rather an anecdote of Christie 
(whose language of amplification and 
figurative embellishment, it was said, 
furnished Sheridan with the original 
idea of Puff, in the Critic) than of 
Erskine, to whom it was addressed ; 
but the anecdote itself, and the manner 
of introducing it, were perfectly cha- 
racteristic of both parties. 

These playful humours he sometimes 
carried to an excess bordering on bur- 
lesque. Ile had a large and favourite 
dog, called Toss, which he had taught to 
sit up in a chair, with his paws placed 
before him on the table. In that pos- 
ture he would place an open book 
before it, with one paw placed on each 
side, and one of his bands tied round 
his neck. This ludicrous exhibition 
was presented to his clients who came 
to attend his consultations. No one 
would have ventured on such a child- 
ish experiment, but one who felt that 
the indulgence of a trifling whim did 
not detract from the dignity of his pro- 
fessional character, and, with the per- 
fect assurance of a superior mind, that 
his clients could find no equal to him 
at the Bar, or, in fact, do without him. 

Erskine was a violent party-man, 
and a strenuous opponent of the Pitt 
administration. He was a personal 
favourite with the late king, George LV., 
then Prince-Regent. From him he re- 
ceived the most gratifying mark of his 
regard, that of bestowing on him the 
green ribbon. This flattered his per- 
sonal vanity, from which he was not 
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wholly free. It gave him distinction, 

but did not enlist him into politics; 

in which he took no prominent part 

but by the publication of a pamphlet, 

called Armata. From this he derived 
little fame, and it added nothing to his 
olitical character. 

Possessed of the favour of his sove- 
reign: sprung from a noble family: 
rated for splendid talents as high as 
character could reach, and at the top 
of his Profession unenvied and ad- 
mired, he was the most unassuming 
man living, and, in doing business at 
the bar, the most accommodating and 
liberal. He never affected to conceal 
that his circumstances when he came 
to the bar were limited, and the pride 
of birth never gave him _insolence. 
While he went the home-circuit, he 
rode for many years a pony, which he 
called Jack. The following lines, al- 
luding to his favourite Jack, with some 
others which I have lost, L had from 
his own hand :— 


During the period that Lord Kenyon 
and Lord Ellenborough held the situa- 
tion of the Chief-Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench, Bearcroft had a consi- 
derable share of the lead at nisi prius. 
He was a large and powerful man, 
and his mind bore full proportion to 
his body —strong, manly, and full of 
force. His voice was deep, harsh, and 
discordant, and his manner of exa- 
mining an adverse witness marked with 
unusual asperity of tone and manner. 
He was an able leader of a Cause, 
though in his speeches there was no 
attempt at eloquence, or affectation of 
ornament. His addresses to the Jury 
were more forcible than persuasive ; 
they were directed to their under- 
standings, not to their feelings: they 
were accurate details of the circum- 
stances of the case, accompanied by 
the soundest, observations, and con- 
veyed in the plainest language. Firm 
in opinion and sound in judgment, he 
never sacrificed his own good sense to 
the pertinacity of a client, nor hazarded 
his credit with the discerning by taking 
captious or untenable objections. This 
recommended him to the special juries 
at Guildhall, which are composed of 
well-informed merchants and men of 
business. By these he was always 
heard with attention, and gained his 
verdicts by dint of sound reasoning 
and sterling observations. 








BEARCROFT. 








“ Poor Jack ! thy master’s friend when he 
was poor, 

Whose heart was faithful, and whose 

step was sure, 

Should prosperous life debauch my 

erring heart, 

And whispering ride repel the patriot’s 

part — 

Should my fo.t falter at ambition’s 

shrine, 

And for mean lucre quit the path 

divine ;— 

Then may I think of thee, when I was 

poor, 

Whose heart was faithful, and whose 

step was sure.” 

In the year 1816 he was raised to 
the office of lord chancellor, and to the 
peerage. While every member of the 
court of King’s Bench rejoiced at his 
well-merited elevation, to those who 
remained in practice after he was gone 
it was attended with unequalled and 
unfeigned regret for his having quitted 
it. Of that number I was not the 
least sincere. 


For many years of his Professional 
life he had a fearful antagonist in the 
person of Erskine. The eloquence 
and activity of the latter gave full em- 
ployment to the cautious acuteness of 
the veteran leader. He rarely encoun- 
tered Erskine in the open field of juri- 
dical combat before a Jury, and tried 
his single strength with him there in 
argument, but he lay by, to watch 
any opening left by his opponent, and 
which he unerringly hit with no small 
force, chiefly of ridicule. The follow-. 
ing anecdote I have heard mentioned 
of him: it did not pass in my presence, 
but it had so much of Bearcroft’s man- 
ner in it, that [ give it the credit of 
having been his. 

A young gentleman of good family 
had married a woman of the town; 
the consequence was, as might natu- 
rally be expected, that all his Relations 
and Connexions turned their backs on 
him, and he was left to the single con- 
solation which her society afforded him. 
Early habits are not easily got rid of: 
she plunged into every kind of dissi- 
pation, and her husband into debt 
wherever she could gain credit. Al- 
most ruined by her extravagance, he 
mustered courage to defend an action 
for goods furnished to her at enormous 
prices. Erskine was Counsel for the de- 
fendant, and, aware of the wife’s pre- 
vious character, was therefore obliged to 
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attempt to make it a matter of recom- 
mendation of his client, and a ground 
of appeal to the jury. He flourished 
in panegyric, and praised his amiable 
feelings, who had sought to restore 
his wife to the path of virtue ; and 
in similar figures of speech he rated 
her base ingratitude, to which the plain- 
tiff had administered. ‘“ For her,” said 
he, “ he sacrificed his family, and gave 
up all his connexions.” 

When Bearcroft came to reply, he 
treated Erskine’s eulogium of his 
client’s virtue, and the demerits of his 


BARON 


Baron Hotham was one of the 
Judges who for many years went the 
home-circuit, and none ever ranked 
higher in the estimation of every mem- 
ber of it. He possessed the most 
polished manners. His deportment 
was marked by courtesy, kindness, and 
attention; his address was that of 
finished good breeding, the tone of 
his voice singularly mild, and the 
accent with which he delivered himself 
peculiarly conciliating. The capital 
conviction of a prisoner seemed to go 
to his heart, and in passing sentence on 
him his language was impressively 
affecting. His humanity often turned 
the course of rigid justice, and made 
the administration of it yield to his 
feelings. 

A singular instance of this occurred 
in the case ofan Officer of the name of 
Purefoy, who was tried before him at 
Maidstone, on an indictment for mur- 
der, he having shot his colonel (Roper) 
in a duel. Colonel Roper had been 
lieutenant-colonel of the 66th regi- 
ment: it was quartered in Cork, 
where Purefoy, who was a native of 
that city, joined it as an Ensign. He 
was a young man unacquainted with 
the duties of his profession, and of the 
subordination necessary in military 
discipline. He had not lived long 
enough in the world to correct that 
spirit of chivalrous ferocity,—too cha- 
racteristic of his countrymen, whose 
manners the intercourse of good society 
had not refined,—a recourse to duel- 
ling, to avenge some supposed insult. 
He took offence at something ordered 
by Colonel Roper in the course of his 
duty, and sent a challenge to his com- 
manding officer. The natural conse- 
quence of this rash step might have 
been anticipated ; he was dismissed 
the service by the sentence ofa gene- 
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wife, as mere burlesque. ‘ My friend,” 
says he, “ reproaches his elient’s wife 
with forgetfulness of the debt of grati- 
tude which she owes him —that for 
her he had given up all his connexions ; 
but the balance of obligation will be 
found on her side, for for him she 
gave up all mankind.” 

In the latter part of his life his hear- 
ing became defective, which materially 
affected his business; and he was said 
to have died ift very limited circum- 
stances. 


HOTHAM. 


ral court-martial. This sentence, a 
harsh but necessary one, which de- 
prived him of his Profession, sunk 
deeply into his mind. He shut his 
eyes to the necessity and justice which 
called for it, and determined on re- 
venge. This was directed against 
Colonel Roper, whom he considered 
as the author of his disgrace. With 
unrelenting resentment, he followed 
him, and found him at length, after an 
interval of two years, with his Regi- 
ment, at Chatham. He there sent him 
a challenge, which Colonel Roper ac- 
cepted ; and, accompanied by General 
Stanwix as his second, met Mr. Pure- 
foy in a field near the barracks. There 
a duel took place, in which Colonel 
Roper received a mortal wound from 
the fire of Mr. Purefoy. The whole of 
the proceedings on the ground were 
conducted with the strictest adherence 
and regard to the rules of honourable 
duelling. Purefoy laboured under the 
defect of being short-sighted, and 
fought in spectacles. When Colonel 
Roper fell, he made no effort to 
escape, but surrendered himself up, 
and was committed to Maidstone 
gaol, under the charge of murder, 
where he took his trial at the following 
Assizes, before Baron Hotham. 

He entrusted his defence to a 
Mr. Lowten, a man of that day of the 
highest character as an attorney. To 
consummate ability in his Profession, 
he added a perfect knowledge of the 
world, and applied both with equal 
skill in the conduct of this defence. 
He knew the importance of being ac- 
quainted with the opinions and feelings 
of the Jury before they went into the 
box, in order to select those whose sen- 
timents were found to be not unfa- 
vourable to the prisoner. The charge 
of murder was one likely to overpower 
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weak minds; but he thought that 
twelve men out of the whole panel 
could be found of more firmness, and 
who were disposed to make more al- 
lowance for the errors of youth and 
weakness of human nature. To ascer- 
tain this, he employed different country 
attornies residing in those parts of the 
country from whence the jury came, 
who were either their clients or were 
personally known to them. They were 
furnished with copies ,of the panel of 
the jury who were to try Purefoy, and 
instructed to engage the jurors in con- 
versation on the subject of the trial, 
without any apparent design ; and, by 
entering into the circumstances of the 
case, to gather their individual senti- 
ments respecting it. If any of them 
spoke of the offence as murder, and as 
deserving of punishment, or made any 
harsh observations on its enormity, he 
was marked to be challenged when 
called; if, on the contrary, the juror 
observed, when the circumstances were 
detailed to him, that he thought the 
duel a fair one,— that the gentleman 
(meaning Purefoy) had fairly risked his 
own life (a circumstance of great weight 
with the jury), and that he had had 
great provocation, or let out any senti- 
ment of that tendency, he was set down 
to be sworn on the jury. By this 
means, a jury was selected to try the 
prisoner composed of men who brought 
liberal sentiments into the box,—at 
least such as were not unfavourable to 
him. 

I mention these circumstances to 
shew the singular tact of Lowten in 
preparing for his client’s defence, as it 
was observed on by some persons (I 
think unjustly) as matter of repre- 
hension,—an attempting improperly to 
obtain an acquittal, by practising with 
the jury. I view it in no such light. 
No bribe was held out, no measure to 
bias opinion was resorted to, no so- 
licitation was used to influence their 
future decision. To obtain the pri- 
vate sentiments of those who are to sit 
in judgment afterwards on the abstract 
nature of imputed crime, and before 
any evidence is offered to them on the 
subject, appears to me to be a course 
which does not call for censure. The 


circumstances which I have been re- 
lating I had from a Mr. Bedell, an at- 
torney of Dartford, who was one of 
those so employed ; and that it had a 
favourable effect on the issue, I feel no 
manner of doubt. 
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Lowten left nothing undone which 
could contribute to the success of his 
client’s defence. Erskine, who had 
long quitted the Circuit, was brought 
down special on the occasion. When 
Purefoy was arraigned, he appeared to 
be a very young man; and spectacles 
were not forgotten, in order that the 
defect of his sight might attract ob- 
servation. Of this display Erskine 
made no small use; the impossibility 
of his hitting Colonel Roper at ten 
paces distance, when he could not see 
a yard before him, was put by him 
as a proof of the absence of all ma- 
lice. He examined General Stanwix, 
who had been Colonel Roper’s second, 
and who was called for the prosecution, 
at first with great caution ; but finding 
that he bore honourable testimony to 
Purefoy’s conduct on the ground, and 
being unable to deny that Colonel 
Roper had fallen by his hand, he 
boldly put this question to him, to the 
surprise of the Bar,— Was it not, 
General Stanwix, a duel fairly and 
honourably fought?” General Stanwix 
answered, “ Most certainly.” A crowd 
of the most respectable witnesses came 
forward to speak to Purefoy’s charac- 
ter. They described him as a young 
man of a high but romantic sense of 
honour, and of a temper and manners 
the most mild and inoffensive. This, 
while it interested the whole court in 
his favour, could have no effect on the 
verdict. The length of time which 
had elapsed from the dismissal of Pure- 
foy from the service to the period when 
the duel took place, was strongly urged 
as a proof of a vindictive spirit, which 
time could not allay. That circum- 
stance pressed heavily on his defence ; 
and, although every lawyer in court 
sympathised in his situation, no one 
could venture to entertain a hope of 
an acquittal. 

When the case was closed, Baron 
Hotham came to sum up the evidence 
to the jury. His voice was feebly ar- 
ticulate— scarcely audible,— and his 
feelings evidently powerfully affected. 
He went through the whole of the evi- 
dence for the prosecution with watch- 
ful minuteness, to give the prisoner the 
benefit of any observations which could 
be made in his favour. But the legal 
construction of malice prepense, when, 
from the long interval of time which 
has elapsed between the supposed in- 
jury and the crime, the mind has had 
time to cool, but revenge had kept the 
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flame alive, could not be got over. 
He told the jury, with faultering re- 
luctance, that, under the obligation 
which made it his duty to state to 
them the law, he was bound to tell 
them, that the offence, under all the 
circumstances given in evidence, in the 
eye of the law amounted to murder. In 
pronouncing that word, his voice failed 
him: he paused; but, as if his feelings 
were struggling with his duty, he added, 
— “ While, at the same time, I think, 
gentlemen, that if you acquit the pri- 
soner, you will do an act lovely in the 
eyes of God and man.” The Bar 
heard the concluding sentence with 
astonishment, but with evident sympa- 
thy and satisfaction, and it had its 
effect. The Jury acquitted the pri- 
soner. Every one felt, that in the man 
of humanity the judge was forgotten. 
From the influence of his family, 
who possessed great parliamentary in- 
terest, Baron Hotham had been raised 
to the Bench at a too early age of pro- 
fessional experience: his knowledge as 
a lawyer was extremely circumscribed. 
He was aware of his want of informa- 
tion, and betrayed evident marks of 
embarrassment when called upon to 
decide any point of law raised at the 
trial of a Cause. A legal objection 
startled him, and he made every effort 
to evade the giving any opinion on it, by 
sending the Cause to arbitration. What- 
ever was the description of it, if it in- 
volved any matter of law on which he 
would be bound to pronounce an 
opinion, the Baron was all anxiety to 
let the decision devolve on any person 
but himself. He was—though it was 
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obvious that he thought by such means 
to conceal his incapacity—anxious to 
have it thought that his recommenda- 
tion ofa reference proceeded from good 
will to the parties in the Cause. “ Is 
there no common friend,” he would, in 
his mild and placid manner, say, “¢ who 
would take this Cause, and settle it out 
of Court?” The frequency of this 
gratuitous mark of kindness towards 
strangers procured him the name of 
the Common Friend. We well knew 
his motives; but the respect and re- 
gard in which he was held by the Bar 
was such, that they in many instances 
acquiesced in the Baron’s suggestion in 
cases ill suited to such a mode of de- 
cision. 

These observations apply to him 
only when sitting as the judge on the 
civil side on the circuit. In the crown 
court, he was not wanting in any of 
the qualities which go to the composi- 
tion of an able criminal judge. He 
tried prisoners with temper, patience, 
and humanity, and with an apparent so- 
licitude for their acquittal. The duty 
which the law imposes upon the judge, 
that of being counsel for the prisoner, 
he discharged with scrupulous and 
righteous attention. Any criminal ar- 
raigned before him had the full benefit 
of every matter of law or contradiction 
which could be found in the evidence 
and could make in his favour. This 
is not one of the smallest matters of 
panegyric which can be pronounced on 
a British judge. I give it to the me- 
mory of that excellent man. 

(To be continued.) 
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We have long desired to see a work 
on this subject on which reliance 
could be placed; and we do think 
that Mr. Gordon has rendered an im- 
portant service to the republic of let- 
ters, though professedly he has limited 
himself to a record of details. Few, 
we believe, have been better, or in- 
deed so well, qualified for the task 
he has undertaken, and it is only in 
philosophy that we presume to have 
any difference with him. In his state- 
ment of facts we have the utmost con- 
fidence, being persuaded that when 
he speaks from his own knowledge the 
truth is given, and when he relates the 
information of others he has well sifted 
their recitals. 

Mr. Gordon, as a traveller, visited 
Greece when a young man more than 
twenty years ago. Many of the scenes 
in which the transactions are laid were 
familiar to him; and he had the rare 
advantage of seeing the people before 
their passions were enlisted in the 
cause which he has described in its 
highest excitement. But it is obvious 
that he went into Greece with a dispo- 
sition to see in a favourable light the 
qualities of the inhabitants, who still 
professed the faith of the eastern church. 
This, however, is not very obtrusive in 
his work, though the predilection is 
here and there manifest, and is the 
cardinal fault which pervades the 
book. He does not discriminate the 
Greeks, properly so called, from the 
professors of the religion alluded to, 
and yet it is evident, that to the chil- 
dren of the soil of classic Greece his 
mind was ever turned; even almost 
as early as this could well be, it escapes 
as if he meant it should. In the first 
page of the introduction, he speaks of 
the natural superiority of the Greeks 
in a way which shews how his heart 
beat. 


“ Placed as it is at the south-eastern 
extremity of Europe, it was through 
Greece that the first rays of light and 
civilisation penetrated the darkness of 
our continent, and there it was that the 
seeds of knowledge, imparted from Asia 
and Africa, found an intellectual soil so 
admirably fitted to receive them. The 
Greeks, but just emerged from a savage 
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life, vastly surpassed their Phoenician 
and Egyptian instructors, and stationed 
themselves at the head of the human race.” 
—Page 1. 


In the second page he falls into the 
schoolboy mistake with respect to the 
military skill of the ancient Greeks. 


“‘ When,” says he, “ their patriotic 
warriors acquired, in the immortal battles 
of Marathon, Thermopyle, Salamis, and 
Platea, laurels, which the voice of fame 
has kept, and will ever keep fresh and 
verdant, when the most complete victory 
crowned the justest cause.”—Page 2. 


This is well enough, but one might 
have expected a more just appreciation 
from Mr. Gordon of these battles. 
We willingly grant that they were 
scenes of great courage, and evinced 
the possession of a high heroic spirit 
by the heroes who achieved them. But 
for example, Marathon owes much to 
the vaunting Athenians, who won the 
victory by their own means: it was 
not so wonderful in its day as posterity 
is apt, from the Athenian accounts, and 
the reiteration of such mythologists as 
poets, to imagine; for at that time the 
whole of Greece was flourishing and 
progressive, and the institutions of 
Sparta were in their manliest vigour. 
Had the army of Miltiades been de- 
feated, there were many more behind 
to have supported and turned its scat- 
tered ranks. The factis, that although 
Marathon does very well to “ point a 
moral and adorn a tale,” it is not a 
subject on which, in a grave work, 
much can be said. Thermopyle is no 
better; there is hardly a battalion in 
the British service which could not 
match it; and a man of war sinking 
in battle is as sublime an object. The 
others have been outdone many times 
both by sea and land, and if it were 
not for the eloquence with which they 
have been recorded, they would not 
possess such extreme estimation in the 
opinion of the world as every man who 
learns the Greek language is taught by 
his dominies to form. 

We think also, that there are some 
other statements in the introduction, 
admirable as it is in many respects, 
liable to controversy, and that Mr. 
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Gordon has fallen into a common error 
in imagining that the genius of the fine 
arts flourishes most eminently in a 
period of profound peace. 


‘* So confused and calamitous a period 
seems ill-fitted for the cultivation of 
learning and the fine arts, but this is not 
the only instance where the energy of men 
naturally ingenious and aspiring, being 
called into action by all that was passing 
around them, hath, under the influence 
of liberty, shot forth branches in many 
directions ; and it was precisely between 
the epoch of the Persian invasions and 
the reign of Alexander, that the most 
celebrated poets, historians, orators, and 
philosophers of Greece flourished, and 
that painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, attained a pitch that has never been 
surpassed,” —Pages 3, 4. 


Mr. Gordon, in this quotation, for- 
gets that the incidents of war produce 
an excitement of mind favourable to 
the arts: all ages confirm this opinion. 
Even though darkness has settled upon 
the ancient records of Memphis and 
Egypt, there is yet heard in the obscu- 
rity the sounds of the engines of war 
mingled with those of the hammers of 
peace. But not to go so far back, we 
appeal on this point to evidence which 
can be well tested. In what period, 
for example, have the arts of peace, 
as they are called, been more culti- 
vated than they were in the warlike 
and restless reign of the modern Ne- 
buchadnezzar, Louis XIV., our own 
William and Anne, and the still more 
splendid epoch of Napoleon, and the 
regency and reign of George [V.? It 
is in this kind of philosophy that we 
differ from Mr. Gordon, and, in con- 
sequence, draw inferences from his 
statements widely apart from his, and 
yet as distinctly logical, Of his pre- 
mises we acknowledge the correctness 
—we as cheerfully concede to him the 
innate superiority of the Greeks as we 
could do any fact adduced by any 
man—we believe in the ugliness and 
want of intelligence asserted of the Es- 
quimaux and the Laplanders. Variety 
is a law of nature, and we admit a 
natural superiority in the Greeks over 
any race of men which has yet been 
discovered ; but are we justified, by ad- 
mitting this superiority, to infer that 
their motives were always the wisest 
and the best? In saying so, we come 
at once to the merits of the question ; 
and while we give all praise possible 
to Mr. Gordon for the candour with 
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which he has treated a difficult subject, 
we maintain that the Greek revolution, 
even by his own shewing, was not of 
that kind which the whole civilised 
world believed in, nor of that political 
tendency which it has of late assumed. 
The fact is, that the Greek revolution 
was in its beginning of the nature of a 
religious war on the part of the people, 
fomented by political agents ; and one 
of the chief faults of this valuable work 
is, that the distinction is not sufficiently 
obvious between a war of this kind 
and one for secular independence. Mr. 
Gordon has fallen into the common 
mistake of confounding the professors 
of the Greek Christianity with the 
classic Greeks, and it appears very 
early in the work; aad will prevent 
the book from ever being considered 
more than as the history of a part of 
the Greek revolution, instead of that 
which it professes to be. 


‘« It is well to premise, that under the 
same appellation (Greeks) we include 
not only all those quondam subjects of 
the eastern empire who speak the mo- 
dern Greek tongue, and, owning spiritual 
obedience to the Byzantine church, are 
spread over Hellas, Macedonia, Thrace, 
the islands, and Asia Minor, but like- 
wise the Christian Albanians of Rou- 
melia and the Morea, who, differing 
from the former in language, physiog- 
nomy, and character, are allied to them 
by similarity of faith and suffering, and 
have borne a very active part in the con- 
test for freedom.’’—Pages 27, 28. 


Now, this is not correct as to the 
belief which the rest of the civilised 
world entertained of the Greek cause, 
though absolutely true. Our sympathy 
was for the descendants of our teachers 
of taste and masters of knowledge. We 
had no idea, in the first epochs of the 
Grecian revolt, that we were called 
upon to aid idolaters, if the wor- 
shippers by pictures can be so called, 
and yet the fact was so. With the whole 
of the operations of Prince Alexander 
Ypsilanti, the Greeks of Greece had 
nothing to do: they felt for the in- 
habitants of the countries in which 
they lay, but they were foreigners to 
them ; they spoke a different language, 
and occupied a remote region, and he 
was not even a Greek by descent. The 
scenes of his warfare were in Wallachia 
and Moldavia, provinces beyond the 
Danube ; he was the son ofa hospodar 
of Wallachia, and selected for his 
Russian connexions and popular qua- 
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lities, rather than for his talents. There 
is good reason to believe that his fa- 
mily was originally Italian ; it is cer- 
tain that they were of the Fanar race, 
from whom, since 1716, the Turks 
have chosen the hospodars renowned 
for their diplomacy. 

But although the error we have 
noted renders Mr. Gordon’s book cal- 
culated to produce false impressions, 
it does not diminish the merits of the 
work as a history of important trans- 
actions. We are willing to allow that 
he has very accurately detailed the 
proximate causes of the Greek revo- 
lution ; but still his work relates more 
to another subject than that of which 
it professedly treats. Nor do we en- 
tirely agree with him in thinking that 
the Heteeria association had at first any 
other than a political object; it was in 
imitation of the Illuminati of the Ger- 
mans, and its freemasonry character- 
istics only shewed how generally it has 
become a custom to oppose recognised 
power by the occult influence of secret 
societies. 

We do not say that Lyola was the 
father of the system; but it is curious 
in the history of man, that as opinion 
has encroached upon power, these se- 
cret societies have been more and more 
resorted to. We want still, however, 
an account of the United Irishmen: 
the Illuminati above mentioned we 
know something of. The Rosicru- 
cians are also not unknown, and others 
might be named; but we shall for the 
present content ourselves with some 
account of the Heteeria, referring to 
Mr. Gordon’s book for a more _partti- 
cular description of what it is, and the 
principles it professes. 

The origin of this society is not 
understood. It is ascribed to the ex- 
hospodar of Wallachia, Prince Alex- 
ander Mavrocordato, an exile in Rus- 
sia, formed with the ostensible view of 
promoting education. Others make 
Rega the father of it, and, consequent- 
ly, make it older; but all this is mat- 
ter of opinion. It is however certain, 
that about the beginning of the French 
Revolution a few Greeks began to 
scheme the deliverance of their country. 
Of these, were Prince Alexander Ypsi- 
lanti’s father, who privately stirred up 
the Servians to rebellion, and Anthy- 
mos Gazi, editor of a jourual published 
in the Romaic tongue at Vienna. 

In 1815, whatever was the birth 
of this society, it assumed form and 
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consistency. The Greeks at that 
time had expected that the congress 
assembled there would have effected 
a change in eastern affairs; on find- 
ing themselves disappointed, they 
resolved to emancipate themselves. 
The most distinguished person of 
their nation at that time was the Count 
Capodistria, of Corfu, who entered 
the Russian service in the humble 
station of private secretary to Admiral 
Tchitchagoff, and rose to be secretary 
to the Emperor Alexander, in which 
situation he proposed to himself the 
liberation of the Greeks, by separating 
them from Turkey, and converting 
them into dependents of Muscovy by 
the influence of the priests. 

In this project he proceeded with 
address, by restricting his exertions to 
the encouragement of science, and rais- 
ing up a higher tone of moral feeling 
among the people. He disavowed all 
open resistance to the Porte ; but, in 
furtherance of his object, he established 
the Philomuse Society, and obtained 
for it the patronage of potentates. 

When he had launched this institu- 
tion, and knowing the course it must 
inevitably steer, he retired himself be- 
hind a curtain, but watched its move- 
ments. It immediately then under- 
went a political transmutation ; and the 
following summary contains something 
of the change. 

Every member had the right to ini- 
tiate others, but was bound to make 
himself rigidly acquainted with the 
characters of the novices. Their whole 
life was, in fact, narrowly sifted ; and 
the neophyte swore on his knees, at 
the dead of night, to be faithful to his 
afflicted country, to labour for her re- 
generation, not to disclose the secrets 
of the institution or the name of the 
person who initiated him, and to put 
to death his nearest and dearest kin, 
should they be guilty of treachery: he 
was then admitted into the first class of 
adopted brethren, to which all Greeks 
were eligible. It deserves, however, to 
be remarked, that, at first, no Walla- 
chians nor Sciots were allowed to be 
adopted, as not being trustworthy. All 
which the brethren of the first stage were 
taught, was only that a design was on 
foot to improve the condition of Greece. 

The next class was the order of 
bachelors, and selected with discrimina- 
tion. These were apprised that the 
object of the society was to effectuate 
a revolution. 
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The third class were termed the 
priests of Eleusis, and were drawn 
from the better orders of society. To 
them it was confided, that the period of 
the struggle approached, and that there 
were higher ranks in the Heteria than 
theirs. 

The fourth grade were called pre- 
lates, and never in number exceeded 
one hundred and sixteen; but they 
were all distinguished men, and were 
appointed to superintend different dis- 
tricts, and to correspond directly with 
the grand arch, or managing committee, 
which consisted of sixteen mysterious 
and illustrious personages ; among them 
were the Russian autocrat, the crown- 
princes of Bavaria and Wirtemburgh, 
Count Capodistria, &c. 

The orders of the grand arch were 
written in cipher, and were signed with 
a seal, bearing in sixteen compartments 
as many initial letters. 

The Heteerists had private signs for 
recognising each other. 

For the first class, a pressure of the 
hand on the breast, with the words 
“ sipsi” and “ sacrouchia ;” the interro- 
gating party taking an opportunity in 
conversation to introduce the first word, 
the other answering with the second. 

For the degree of bachelors, the name 
of the respondent’s mother was in- 
quired, and put down in cipher on the 
back of a letter of recommendation, 
which they carried from the provincial 
superintendent as a guarantee that they 
were brethren. 

The Eleusian priests recognised 
each other by arbitrary phrases, and 
the signs we have mentioned: their 
particular signs, however, were a touch 
of the right hand, and making the 
joints of two fingers creak ; then fold- 
ing the arms and wiping the eyes. 

The prelates recognised each other 
by pressing the wrist in shaking hands 
with the fore finger, reclining the head 
on the left hand, and pressing the right 
on the breast. To this a reply was 
given, by gently rubbing the forehead. 
The inquiring party then went over 
the words assigned to the first three 
classes, and, if the other answered 
aright, the recognition was completed. 
All degrees except the lowest received 
letters patent. 

When a novice was admitted, he de- 
livered to his initiator a sum of money 
for the common fund. But we refer to 
Mr. Gordon’s book for a more particu- 
lar account of this important and very 
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curious association. To statesmen, the 
existence of such a society is at this 
moment highly interesting, and cannot 
be doubted. 

Mr. Gordon, like most other tra- 
vellers who have visited the eastern 
side of Europe, appears to have a very 
just notion of the superiority, in one 
respect, of the Russian government. 
He does not write expressly in appro- 
bation ofthat government; but that he 
has received a general impression in 
favour of its strength and intelligence 
to attain its purposes, is obvious in 
every part of his book. Had he com- 
municated that impression more di- 
rectly, he would have rendered an es- 
sential service to his country ; for here, 
it is not to be denied, we ascribe the 
character of the Russian people to the 
government. Nothing is more er- 
roneous,—the reverse is the case. The 
Russian government, as if under the 
special care of Providence, has, from 
the time of Peter the Great, been the 
most enlightened in Europe, while the 
nation has been the most barbarous. 
But before we offer any reflections on 
this point, or assign any reason for our 
assent to the opinion of Mr. Gordon, 
we shall briefly point out the sources 
from which, in his book, we have in- 
ferred this notion; and at the same 
time shew the undisputed bravery, as 
it may be called, of the czarish diplo- 
macy. 


“ Besides the steady and admirable 
sagacity that has guided the counsels of 
Russia, and the advantageous positions 
for attack she has gradually occupied in 
Europe and Asia, she possessed in her 
religion a lever fitted to shake Turkey to 
its foundations, and stir up the enthusi- 
asm of the Porte’s Christian subjects over 
the secret and irreconcilable enemies of 
their own government, but almost equally 
repelled by the Romish tenets of the 
Germans and Italians.” —Page 26. 


There is, however, preceding this 
passage, two sentences more emphatic, 
in which he says : 


“* Muscovy entered the lists at the 
commencement of the last century ; but 
she became suddenly terrible to the 
Porte, which for fifty years has thought 
only of parrying the blows aimed at her 
existence by that youthful power. It 
was long ago predicted, that the northern 
eagle would devour the crescent ; the 
prophecy is hastening to its accomplish- 
ment; and it seems evident, that Russia 
(herself as yet unpolished ) is the instru- 
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ment chosen by Providence to civilise 
the middle regions of Asia, and overturn 
the superstition of Mohammed, which 
cannot be extinguished otherwise than 
by subjugating the countries where it is 
rooted.” —Page 26. 


Further on, in speaking of Czerni 
George, he mentions, that this hero 
“ manifested an impatience of Rus- 
sian interference in the affairs of Ser- 
via; and to this latter cause we may 
attribute his downfal ;” meaning, that 
“that singular, cruel, and energetic 
barbarian,” was found by Russia op- 
posed to her schemes; nor can it be 
doubted, that a man who possessed 
so many heroic qualities, in other re- 
spects should be regarded by a govern- 
ment, who made the improvement of its 
subjects a first principle, as obnoxious 
to its cause. We shot his father, 
when he found the old man deaf to his 
entreaties, and intended to betray him 
to the infidels: he caused one of his 
brothers to be hanged, and a priest to 
be buried alive ;—but he asserted the 
independence of his country. 

The designs of Russia on Turkey in 
Europe are well known ; it is also 
known that they have for a long time 
been systematically pursued: the de- 
tails, however, of that policy are not in 
this island so generally understood as 
they should be; and the date of the 
particular epoch in which the system 
was formed is hidden in the secrets of 
cabinets. Certain it is, that prior to 
the year 1737 that growing empire 
had caused little apprehension to the 
Ottomaus, who were destined to receive 
from her the most fatal assaults. But 
to return to the object in view in this 
part of our consideration of Mr. Gor- 
don’s work, namely, the uniform style 
with which he speaks of the policy of 
Russia, we shall quote other instances : 


“The bold and judicious policy of 
Catherine II. cleared away those obsta- 
cles.”"—Page 14. 

“ Europe was then at peace, and 
Russia having leisure to interfere.”— 
Page 16. 

* As the political atmosphere of Vienna 
is ill.fitted for hatching conspiracies, the 
grand arch (Heteria) fixed its lodge at 
Moscow, and from thence held inter- 
course from every part of Europe, by 
means of itinerant emissaries, called 
apostles, who cloaked the real purpose of 
their frequent journeys by pretending 
to be engaged in works of charity, &c.” 
Page 46, 
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Some of these apostles, to the best 
of our recollection, were in London 
about the year 1815. 


“It is certain that nearly all the 
Heteerists were warm partizans of Russia, 
not so much from a community of re- 
ligion, as because they knew her to be 
the natural enemy of their oppressors.” 
— Page 49. 


But although it was not evident, from 
the whole of Mr. Gordon’s book, that 
the Greek revolution proceeded from 
the machinations of Russia, and that 
these were conducted with admirable 
sagacity both as to means and mea- 
sures, the general impression on the 
minds of all Christian travellers in the 
east of Europe would of itself be suffi- 
cient. The Hetcria was clearly a 
Russian artifice ; and, from the pains 
taken to persuade the rest of Europe 
that it was not, we infer the exact con- 
trary, notwithstanding a work written 
apparently for the purpose of excul- 
pating Count Capodistria from any 
share in the machinations that brought 
iton. By the by, it is asserted in that 
work, that two Moreote deputies were 
sent to St. Petersburgh, to ascertain 
whether the Emperor Alexander was 
disposed to aid a revolt in Greece; 
and that one of them, who received as- 
surances from the count that no assist- 
ance would be given, was assassinated. 
Mr. Gordon mentions, that the result 
of inquiries in Peloponnesus touching 
this subject was, that the two persons 
mentioned did, in fact, go to Russia, 
and were supplied with money at 
Hydra, “ both came back in safety, and 
were the bearers of a message from the 
Russian minister, exhorting the Greeks 
not to stir until the court of St. Peters- 
burgh should be embroiled with the 
Turks.” —Page 144. 

But it is needless to enlarge on this 
subject. No political fact is better 
known in Europe, than that it has been 
the policy of Russia, for a number of 
reigns and years, to excite the revolt of 
those subjects of the Turks who pro- 
fessed the religion of the Greek church, 
as one of the means of extending the 
Russian empire. Mr. Gordon’s book 
proves this; and it proves also, that 
our sympathy has been awakened from 
an erroneous notion of the Greek revo- 
lution. We sympathised with that 
“* wonderful people, the heads of the 
human race,” only ; but we have been 
deluded by the adroit policy of Russia 
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to extend our bamboozled good nature 
to the professors of the Greek religion. 
It is necessary that this should be 
known, for there is a wide difference 
between the two. Those that we in- 
tended to sympathise with were the de- 
scendants of that glorious race to whom 
mankind owes so much; the others 
have been, from times beyond the reach 
of history, the most brutal, ignorant, 
superstitious, and fraudulent of the 
whole human race, whether they pro- 
fessed old idolatry or Christian dog- 
mas. 

Mr. Gordon mentions a very striking 
instance of Russian diplomacy, to 
which we request particular attention. 

While the emperor made a parade of 
his love of peace, his cabinet was pa- 
tiently ripening schemes which for 
many years had been the very marrow 
of Russian policy; his minister pre- 
sented to the principal European courts 
a project for the pacification of Greece. 
According to this plan, the revolted 
territory was to be split into four di- 
visions, governed by hospodars and 
municipal magistrates, named by the 
sultan, and tributary to Alexander; but 
it was rejected. It was too obvious that 
the hospodariats were sure to become 
dependencies of Muscovy, whose con- 
sular agents would have obtruded 
themselves as arbiters in disputes be- 
tween the Greeks and the Ottoman 
garrisous Which were to be left in the 
fortresses. This project, conceived 
with boldness, and proposed by folly, 
was of course declined; but will it be 
believed that, within three years, a plan 
not very dissimilar in its tenour was 
proposed by England, and actually 
signed at St. Petersburgh? but was it 
ever discussed in the House of Com- 
mons? Such transactions as this are 
apt to make the rest of the world be- 
lieve that statesmen are selected from 
ninnies. 

The history of Russia has never 
been properly considered. We are no 
admirers of the means by which it 
accomplishes its ends; but its ends 
are glorious. It is the only govern- 
ment of Europe that has for a long- 
continued penod had for its objects 
tle improvement of the condition of its 
subjects. In England, from the weight 
of public opinion, the government has 
been rather the agent of the people in 
the course of improvement than the 
direciors, and has not consisted for a 
long time of the wisest selection that 
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might have been made of its statesmen. 
In France this has been, with a few 
exceptions, scarcely different ; but it 
is still fermenting with revolution, and 
affords no criterion to judge by ;—the 
grand mistake of all its rulers has been 
for many years in supposing the pre- 
dominant race to consist of French- 
men, and all others their enemies. 
In Russia this has been different ; and 
startling as the assertion may seem, 
we call upon those who are of the 
contrary opinion to shew that the aims 
of its government have not been the 
promotion of man. In saying this, 
we admit that for such a people as the 
English the Russian government is yet 
too primitive. But what we require to 
be shewn is, that, including the reign 
of Peter the Great, it has ceased to 
drag its subjects from barbarism, and 
made their improvement the end of 
government. 

Who first gave the impetus to this 
noble career is hidden from the world: 
history ascribes it to Peter the Great, 
and dates from him the grand charac- 
teristics to which we have alluded; 
but it was in his time too much ofa 
system to have been of his parentage. 
No doubt his great talents and magni- 
ficent unassorted mind were in unison 
with that to which we refer; but to us 
it is matter of suspicion, founded on 
some authority, that even in his great 
mind we are to look but for an instru- 
ment. Indeed, we consider his esta- 
blishment upon the throne as an indi- 
cation of the country having been pre- 
viously divided into two factions, the 
barbarising and the civilising. Peter, 
instead of being the father, was the 
agent only of the latter. It is other- 
wise not easy to conceive that Russia 
in his time should have started so 
resplendently in a new career, and 
have so long continued and persevered 
in it, had the springs of the impetus 
from which it proceeded existed in the 
heart of any individual. Of Peter him- 
self this is not the place to speak ; but 
his residence at Deptford and Zaardam 
were any thing but to his honour. 
What he learned in those places that 
an emperor might not have learned in 
his closet, remains to be shewn ; it is 
certain that at Deptford he was never 
seen but as a coarse bullying boatman. 
It was not the handling of carpenter's 
tools that was to make him great, but 
the policy of that government which 
flourished in his absence, aud whose 
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green head at this time it is the sinis- 
ter policy of feeble statesmen to decry. 
In a word, the life of Peter the Great 
is a work that yet requires to be writ- 
ten; and the sooner the existing trash 
about this gigantic barbarian is sho- 
yelled into the fire the better. 

But to return from this digression 
to the work before us. It may appear 
to the world, who think that the first 
accounts of events can be authenticated, 
that Mr. Gordon has not sufficiently 
attended to this circumstance; but the 
answer is plain, he had not the means : 
and it is curious that the first respect- 
able account of the Greek revolution 
should have been compiled, as were 
the ancient histories of that celebrated 


land, from the personal knowledge of 


the historian, and reports collected 
from others. We must therefore take 
it as he has given it. To those who 
know any thing of the man, his cha- 
racter is an assurance that the details 
are as correctly given as he had the 
power to ascertain. The part he took 
himself in the contest adds to the value 
of his observations. We still think, 
however, that in a work of this kind 
he might have (without adding, we 
grant, to its value) increased the in- 
terest of the book by omitting the 
campaign in the Trans-Danubian prin- 
cipalities, and the ecclesiastical dis- 
contents in which the war originated, 
and which the systematic policy of 
Russia turned to her own account, 
till the other governments of Europe 
discovered their mistake in believing 
that the Greeks sought only religious 
liberty, and clung ouly for this to the 


skirts of Russia, the great protector of 


the Greek church. 

It was not till the revolt took a poli- 
tical character that the sympathy for 
the Greeks was awakened. This, we 
acknowledge, is made out in the course 
of the narrative; but the account suffers 
an eclipse in its clearness by the re- 
ligious character ascribed to the insur- 
rection in the beginning. The author, 
however, is probably not aware of this 
obscurity ; for it is only among those 
who have all along in the contest dis- 
criminated the Hellenists from the 
members of the church that it has 
been attended to. Russia herself does 
not appear to have been very nice in 
making the distinction, nor was it to 
be expected from her; on the contrary, 
it served the purposes of her policy, 
rather that the religious colouring should 
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be preserved than that more correct no- 
tions should be entertained. It is true 
that the projects of Catherine II., under 
Count Orloff, in the Morea and Archi- 
pelago, sufficiently shewed that the 
church had very little to do with the 
matter; but there was a haste and 
precipitancy in those projects, which 
the Russian statesmen of latter times 
have repressed and rectified. Mr. 
Gordon is very right when as he now 
and then shews that the political con- 
duct of Russia towards the Turks ad- 
mits of no justification. If, however, 
the internal welfare of a people is to 
be put in competition with temporal 
thraldom, the case deserves a difierent 
consideration. 

In a political point of view, no fo- 
reign power, according to the law of 
nations, had any right to interfere be- 
tween the Turks and their Greek sub- 
jects, until the former were deemed by 
events incapable of repressing the re- 
volt of the latter; but Mr. Gordon’s 
book — a commentary on the time — 
not only shews, that with the Russians 
the revolt of the Greeks of the church 
originated ; that throughout the contro- 
versy they acted as latent belligerents ; 
and, ultimately, as an open party to 
the cause: diplomacy, in a word, af- 
fords nothing equal to the machinations 
of the northern power, as it may be 
emphatically called. ‘The satirical spe- 
culations of the Florentine sink into 
insignificance when compared with 
the realities of the policy of this am- 
bitious government towards the Greeks. 
But it is now found out, and we wish 
that it may be as jealously watched as 
it ought. In the meantime it is a 
striking fact, deserving of no inconsi- 
derable degree of attention, that, not- 
withstanding the grand arch of the 
Heteeria fixed its lodge at Moscow, 
since the year 1817 its chest, papers, 
and secretary, have been stationary at 
Munich; from which city, Otho, the 
new king of Greece, has been selected 
(his father was spoken of as one of the 
sixteen mysterious and illustrious per- 
sons who constituted the managing 
committee of that society). In a word, 
the world has never before presented 
so complete an organised association, 
to eflect a political purpose, as the 
Heteeria; and we would ask Mr. Gor- 
don if it has yet ceased to be influen- 
tial? It is not now so requisite to be 
secret in its Operations as it was at the 
beginning, and the time is fast passing 
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when it may be dispensed with; but 
it has set an example of a mode of 
combining individual power against 
political dominion that will not be 
soon forgotten, whatever may be the 
reflections of the British government 
on the subject. Otho, as the king of 
Greece, is the creature of the Heteeria ; 
and though Mavrocordato was the first 
who suggested Leopold to be chosen 
for that office, it is not equivocal that 
Count Capodistria set himself with 
a determination to frighten the prince 
from accepting it, and did succeed. 
The fortunes of Napoleon engendered 
among private adventurers the desire 
to become kings, and Capodistria 
himself was deeply smitten with the 
mania. 

But were we to notice the half of 
the scattered particulars which we have 
heard, and which Mr. Gordon’s first- 


“ Poests nihil aliud est quam historie 
imitatio ad placitum,” is the observa- 
tion of Bacon. The daily experiences 
of life are sublimated by the soaring 
efforts of an ardent imagination ; the 
disappointments and sufferings of our 
rugged existence find solace in dreams 
of ideal beauty, perfection, and happi- 
ness. All poetry, however, is based 
on actual observation — its foundation 
is on fact. Byron told the world that 
his heroes were not from the standard 
of his own person, but the world re- 
mains convinced of the contrary. Klop- 
stock and Gothe, in all their poems, 
wrote from the convictions of truth, 
which had sunk down into their in- 
most souls, and become portions of 
self. The same may be observed of 
Dante, of Milton, of Scott, of Southey, 
Wordsworth, and Shelley, and every 
other poet ofeminence. When writers 
have said that fiction is the perfection 
of poetry, they do not mean to aver 
that fiction is used by them antitheti- 
cally to truth : fiction, thus used, signi- 
fies only the elaborate working of the 
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rate performance recalls to mind, we 
should forget to express that his work, 
to be adequately reviewed, greatly sur- 
passes our limits ; for it is not one of 
those books of which an idea of the 
merits can be conveyed by extracts. 
Some passages might be given in tes- 
timony of its superiority ; but there is 
a candid spirit pervading the whole 
work, of which no just notion can be 
given but by referring to the book it- 
self: and yet it abounds with lucid 
pictures, and some of the most inte- 
resting passages that are to be found 
in modern literature. It will not, per- 
haps, be so popular as such a work de- 
serves; but it will furnish materials 
for a more entertaining production. 
It is a classical work on a classical 
subject, and it will greatly disappoint 
us if it be not raised to a permanent 
rank with works of that description. 





imagination around truth for its centre. 
The mind of the poet is ever on the 
stretch after views of superhuman love- 
liness, or goodness, or beatitude, just 
as his worldly experience may have 
taught him to direct his own mental 
ken. Cowper has finely said — 


* A terrible sagacity informs 
The poet’s heart. He looks to distant 
storms, 
He hears the thunder ere the tempest 
lowers ; 
And armed with strength surpassing hu- 
man powers, 
Seizes events as yet unknown to man, 
And darts his soul into the dawning plan.” 


Imagination is the great source of 
poetry, and the more original and in- 
dependent its aspirations, the more 
widely separated are its modes of 
thought from the creeping every-day 
occurrences of life, the closer is its 
approximation to perfection. Professor 
Stewart, when he asserted of Burns 
that his predilection for poetry was 
rather the result of his own enthusi- 
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astic and impassioned temper, than of 
a genius exclusively adapted to that 
species of composition, was decidedly 
correct. “A genius exclusively adapt- 
ed” would sink down, of necessity, 
into a retailer of small-beer effusions. 
All men have the same endowments, 
only different in degree. Those of the 
poet are more fully developed; his 
vivid imagination creates for him a 
world of his own, and in that world he 
enacts deeds, and speaks a language 
superior to those of the denizens breath- 
ing the murky atmosphere of vulgar 
existence. 

The poet’s mind can be called into 
action by the minutest and subtlest 
agencies. “ I never hear,” writes 
Burns to a friend, “ the loud solitary 
whistle of the curlew in a summer 
noon, or the wild mixing cadence of a 
troop of grey plovers in an autumnal 
morning, without feeling an elevation 
of soul, like the enthusiasm of devotion 
or poetry.” The poet’s sympathies 
will be excited by the most trifling 
incidents: the shadow cast by floating 
clouds — the undulations of fields of 
springing corn—the smile of the mo- 
dest grass-flower, will awaken his sen- 
sibility as speedily as arrayed armies, 
an earthquake, or the dome of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, or mighty caravans 
winding their course over vastest de- 
serts. And as all things awaken the 
thoughts that with closed wings lie 
slumbering in his bosom, so do these 
objects enkindle his soul with rapture 
and love. Byron, in his moodiest fits 
of misanthropy, loved to gaze upon 
the face of nature, whose beauties alle- 
viated the raging fever of his soul. 
Regard any of the descriptive passages 
of Scott or Wordsworth, and you can- 
not but perceive in your own mind a 
solemn inspiration of devotion. Truly 
has it been said, that “a poet without 
love were a physical and metaphysical 
impossibility.” Even the very infidel, 
sharing the gift of poetry, do the lavish 
scenes of nature lift up above mate- 
rial darkness and incomprehensibility ; 
while their influence allays the dese- 
crating force of his pride and passion, 
breathes into his heart the chastening 
and melting eloquence of devotion, 
and teaches him “ almost to be a Chris- 
tian.” Poetry is religion, and religion 
universal love. But it is not of poetry 
in the abstract, or of the productions 
of the mighty masters of song, that we 
are about to speak. No such knotty 
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arguments have we reserved for dis- 
cussion on the present occasion, al- 
though such an investigation would 
not only make ourselves but our read- 
ers better men. Our present object is 
to produce results, exemplified in three 
several individuals, of the long and 
ardent cultivation of poetry. 


“ England,” says Barry Cornwall, 
in his prefatory remarks, “ is singu- 
larly barren of song-writers. There is 
no song-writer,” the poet continues, 
“‘ whose songs form the distinguishing 
feature of his poetry. The little lyrics, 
which are scattered like stars over the 
surface of our old dramas, are some- 
times minute, trifling, and undefined 
in their object; but they are eminently 
fine: in fact, the finest things which 
our language possesses.” The whole 
of this introduction is well written, and 
an excellent example of easy and ele- 
gant composition. It contains many 
truths in few words — conveys the es- 
sence of much reading and reflection 
—but is, nevertheless, given forth with- 
out the most distant air, or pretension 
to arrogate more than what is due to 
the humblest of writers. 


“« It may be thought paradoxical to as- 
sert-that the songs which occur in dramas 
are more natural than those which pro- 
ceed from the authorin person : yet such 
is generally the case. If, indeed, a poet 
wrote purely and seasonably only,— that 
is to say, if his poetry sprung always 
from the passion or humour of the mo- 
ment, the fact might be otherwise. But 
it may easily be seen, that many rhymes 
are produced out of season; and are 
often nothing more than the result of in- 
genuity taxed to the uttermost ; or other- 
wise, are simply the indiscretions of 
* gentlemen at ease,’ who have nothing, 
or nothing better to do. Now Poetry is 
not to be thus constrained ; nor is it ever 
the offspring of ennui or languor. It de- 
mands not only the ‘ faculty divine’ (so 
called), but also that it should be left 
to its own impulses. The intellectual 
faculties are in no one always in a state 
of tension, or capable of projecting those 
thoughts which, in happier moments, 
are cast forth with perfect ease,—and 
which, when thrown out by the imagina- 
tion or the fancy, constitute the charm, 
and indeed form the essence of poetry. 

** Much of what I have said applies to 
verse in general ; but it applies more 
especially to songs and small pieces of 
verse —those nug@ canore—which, at 
the time that they plead their ‘ want of 
pretension,” take A care, but too often, 
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to justify their professed defects. When 
a writer commences a poem of serious 
length, he throws all his strength into it : 
he selects the happiest hour ; he con- 
denses, and amends, and rejects ; and, 
in short, does his best to produce some- 
thing good. But in a song, or ‘ a trifle 
in verse,’ he feels no responsibility. He 
professes nothing, and, unfortunately, 
does little more. 

“« It may be said that a song is neces- 
sarily a trifling matter; but, if good, it is 
a trifle of at least a different sort. And 
to make even a trifle perfect or agreeable, 
should satisfy a moderate ambition. It 
demands some talent. Where poetry is 
concerned, it requires even more ; for it 
requires that ihis talent should be ofa 
peculiar order, and should be exerted at 
a happy time. [ am by no means for- 
ward to imagine that these two requi- 
sites have at any time concurred in my 
case. But I hope that I have, in a few 
instances, so far succeeded as to allure 
other writers (having more leisure than I 
possess) to direct their powers to this 
species of verse. It has been too much 
disdained. Poets have in general pre- 
ferred exhibiting their tediousness in 
long compositions, and have neglected 
the song. But the brevity, which is the 
* soul’ of song, as well as of wit, is not 
necessarily allied to insignificance. The 
battle-songs of Mr. Campbell are a tri- 
umphant proof of the contrary. So also 
are many of the songs and ballads of Sir 
Walter Scott, Mr. Moore, Mr. Lockhart, 
Mr. Hogg, my friend Allan Cunningham, 
and, finally, the charming songs of Burns. 
To my thinking, the sentiment in some of 
Burns's songs is as fine and as true as 
any thing in | Shakespeare himself. I do 
not speak of his imagination, or of his 
general power, (both which in the Scot- 
tish poet are immeasurably inferior), 
but of the mere sentiment or feeling— 
that fine natural eloquence which a warm 
heart taught him, and which he poured out 
so profusely in song. There is an earnest- 
ness and directness of purpose in Burns, 
which, if attended to, would, I think, 
strengthen the poetry of the present day. 
As an instance of his going at once to 
the sentiment, without any parade of 
words, or preliminary flourish, one may 
refer to the lines — 


* Although thou maun never be mine, 
Although even hope is denied, 
*Tis sweeter for thee despairing, 
Than aught in the world beside, 
Jessy!’ 


in which the sentiment is exquisitely 
tender and beautiful. We do not, I 
think, deal thus fairly with our thoughts 
at present. We accumulate multitudes 
of words around them, as though the 
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idea were unable to support itself. Our 
verbiage is the Corinthian capital, which 
has succeeded the finer Ionic. One might 
almost suspect that ‘ the Schoolmaster,’ 
who is every where abroad, has generated 
rather a facility of spreading common 
thoughts, than a power of originating 
new ones. At all events, the verbiage 
which I have alluded to is a manifesta- 
tion of weakness rather than of strength, 
and indicates (if one may judge from 
analogies) a declension, at least as much 
as refinement in taste. Feeling this— 
and feeling also that 1 my self am far 
from exempted from this defect—1I have 
occasionally introduced some poems in 
this volume which are bald enough in 
expression ; and which, in fact, have 
little beyond the mere sentiment to re- 
commend them. But this ought to be 
sufficient. If it be not sufficient in my 
case (for it is so, frequently, in Mr, 
Wordsworth’s poems), I can plead no- 
thing beyond a good intention; and 
must throw myself on the charity of the 
reader. 

*« It cannot be very flattering to our 
self-love, to observe, that all the song- 
writers, except Mr. Moore (and—I ought 
to have added Dibdin), are Scottish 
poets. In our songs, however, we differ 
—not only in merit, but frequently also 
in character, from the songs which have 
proceeded from Scotland. The latter 
approach more nearly to the ballad, 
which comprises a story. A song— 
(adopting the English model as the fit 
one) may be considered as the expression 
of a sentiment, varying according to the 
humour of the poet. It should be fitted 
for music ; and, in fact, should become 
better for the accompaniment of music ; 
otherwise it can scarcely be deemed, 
essentially, a song. 

«The character of Poetry has always 
fluctuated with the times ; and songs, 
as well as the epic poem and the drama, 
have partaken of each successive change. 
In early ages, they were spontaneous 
and necessarily rude productions ; in 
refined times they became artificial. 
Neither of these two periods are, I ap- 
prehend, the most favourable to poetry. 
The mind of the poet requires to be 
somewhat cultivated and enlarged by 
reading ; but it should not be perplexed 
by too many critical distinctions, nor 
weakened by excessive refinement. The 
age of poetry precedes that of criticism, 
as the act precedes the law which is 
made to control it. It is then, in the 
youth and first manhood of literature, 
that all imaginative writings are the best. 
If they exhibit not the fastidiousness 
and superfluous accuracy of later ages 
(which, in many cases, is litde better 
than the ‘ ridiculous excess’), they make 
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amends for such deficiencies by the 
freshness and beauty, the originality 
and undaunted vigour of their images. 
In effect, it is a species of paradox in 
criticism, to insist upon minute and ma- 
thematical niceties in things which deal 
mainly with the passions, 

“In our country (and I believe in 
most others), the ballad preceded the 
song. The achievements of the warrior 
were reflected in the magnifying verse of 
the minstrel. There scarcely ever was 
an age so dark, or a people so barbarous, 
as not to have possessed bards who sang 
the praises of their heroes, These two 
seem, in fact, to have been almost ne- 
cessary to each other, and to have gone, 
hand in hand, together, illustrating the 
soul and sinews of the times. The sol- 
dier would have lacked one strong in- 
centive, had a minstrel been found want- 
ing to shout forth his deeds; and, with- 
out a hero, the minstrel himself would 
have had but little or no subject for his 
song. For all the subtleties of thought, 
which writers in more advanced ages 
pour out so profusely, are beyond the 
range of an uneducated poet. He knows 
and sings only what he sees and hears. 
The sheep and their pastures,— the 
struggles and bloody feuds of his pro- 
vince, form the staple of his verse. His 
heroes are renowned, like the racer, for 
blood, and bone, and sinew. All else is 
beyond his limit—beyond his power. It 
is the educated poet only who subdues 
abstract ideas to the purposes of his 
verse, and lets loose his imagination into 
daring and subtle speculations. There 
is no one with whose works I am ac. 
quainted who falsifies this position, 
saving perhaps Shakespeare, who is an 
exception to all things ! 

“The ballad-writers of our country 
were men of great talent, but they did 
not go beyond their age. They roared 
out Bacchanalian songs, over sack and 
the ‘blood-red wine:’ they bruited 
about the deeds of their favourite heroes, 
till the heroism of the verse bore the 
same proportion to the original actions 
that vapour does to water. In return 
for this, they were paid—in bed and 
board ; in wine, and mead, and broad- 
cloth ; and in huge quantities of praise ! 
Occasionally, indeed, when some rich 
and puissant baron was transformed into 
a god, or his dame or daughter were ex- 
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hibited in flattering comparison with the 
foam-born Venus, by the false glamour 
of poetry, the minstrel became master of 
a jewel, or an ounce of gold. Subse- 
quently to all this, our ballad-makers and 
players wandered about to fairs and 
revels. Private beneficence was often 
found wanting (perhaps it was sometimes 
taxed too heavily), and the men who 
had wares for all tastes, wisely left the 
individual for the multitude. And hence 
began the patronage of ‘ the public.’ 

**'The competition for public favour, 
however, was not long confined to pro- 
fessed minstrels. The arts of reading 
and writing opened a new prospect of 
ambition to our noble ancestors. The 
spirit of chivalry, which had previously 
manifested itself in hard blows alone, 
sought opportunities for exhibiting its 
gentler qualities in song. Love, devo- 
tion, constancy, generosity, and the va- 
rious other virtues (which do not consist 
merely in the muscles, or spring from 
the sheer insensibility of the animal 
man), found historians. Surrey, Wyatt, 
Sidney, Raleigh, and a host of others, 
form part of this early class of poets. 
Their style and gallantry (with such 
small gradual change as is always oc- 
curring in literature) remained till the 
death of Charles I, Upon that occasion 
the belles lettres, as well as monarchy, 
were overturned fora time, but returned, 
—the former in a new guise and tho- 
roughly degenerated,—with the courtiers 
of his son. From that period, till the 
time of Thomson and Collins (for I refer 
Milton to the earlier period), all our 
songs, and most of our poems, were evi- 
dently written by the celebrated ‘ Lady 
of Quality.’* I recollect scarcely a 
single English song of high character 
which has been ten years before the pub- 
lic. And yet, Burns and other Scottish 
poets have, for almost half a century, 
been scattering among us the seeds of a 
better taste. Let us hope, that in an 
agreeable (although not very important) 
department of literature we are destined 
to some improvement.” 


In almost all that Barry Cornwall 
says we agree; but we have a few ob- 
servations to make upon National Song, 
before we proceed to the consideration 
of the volumes before us. 

The Saxon language continued to be 


* « Dryden and Pope, and a few others, form of course illustrious exceptions to 
this censure. 
* 7 * 


Since the foregoing Introduction was written, [ have sub- 


mitted it to the perusal of a friend, whose opinion I respect ; and he tells me that I 
have not done justice to the song-writers who have flourished since the Restoration. 


Perhaps I have relied too much on my old impressions, instead of examining the facts 
again,” 
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spoken for a century and a half sub- 
sequently to the Norman subjugation. 
After lingering in unprofitable exist- 
ence, it was extinguished in the reign 
of Henry LIL. From that period dates 
the origin of the English tongue. The 
most ancient English song now extant 
is one in praise of the cuckoo; which 
has been lately copied into one of the 
cheap publications of the day. Dr. 
Burney and Sir John Hawkins refer it 
to the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
but Ritson is of opinion that the ma- 
nuscript is two hundred years older,* 
approximating to the latter part of the 
reign of Henry III. 


Svmer is 1cumen in. 
Lhudé sing cuccu. 
Growep sed and blowep med 
And springp pe wdé nu. 
Sing cuccu 

Awé bletep after lomb. 
Lhoup after calué cu. 
Bulluc stertep. 

Bucké uertep. 

Murie sing cuccu 

Cuccu cuccu 

Wel singés pu cuccu 
Ne swik pu nauer nu.” + 


In the succeeding reign we can pro- 
ceed with greater certainty. In the 
British Museum is a folio volume, of 
about the period of Edward II., con- 
taining songs and poems by various 
authors, in French and English; for 
the most part, as it appears, of the pre- 
ceding reign. They are either amorous 
or satirical. The libel on Richard, 
king of the Romans, introduced by 
Bishop Percy in his Reliques, is copied 
from this collection. Ritson gives the 
first verse of “a song in praise of the 
author’s mistress, whose name was 
Alisoun :” — 


Bycuene mersh & aueril 
When spray biginnep to spinge 
Pe lucel foul hap hire wyl 
On hyre lud to synge 
Ich libbe in loue longinge 
For semlokest of all pynge 


* Ritson’s English Songs, vol. i. p. lix. 
+ “i.e. Summer is come in; loud sings the cuckoo; now the seed grows, and 


the mead blows (i. e. is in flower), and the wood springs. 
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He may me blisse bringe 
Icham 1n hire bandoun 
An hendy hap ichabbe yhent 

Ichot from heuene 1t 1s me sent 
From alle wymmen m1 loue 1s lene 
And lyht on Alysoun. ¢ 


The last four lines make the burden 
of the remaining stanzas. 

Chaucer improved our language by 
his masterly delineations of character. 
Of the date of Richard the Second’s 
reign no song is extant. Henry V. 
forbad his subjects to extol his victory 
at Agincourt; but, in spite of this pro- 
hibition, one of these pieces may be 
seen in Percy’s Reliques. Henry the 
Sixth’s reign gave birth to a multi- 
plicity of metrical productions ; among 
which, those of Lydgate are conspi- 
cuous. The most curious pieces of 
the period are the one upon the fight 
of Otterburn, and the other on an ima- 
ginary conflict, founded on the same 
famed pass of arms, known under the 
name of Chevy Chace. This last was 
celebrated in the time of Elizabeth, 
and Sir Philip Sydney has mentioned 
it in terms of exceeding praise. “ I 
never heard,” says the accomplished 
knight, “the old song of Percy and 
Douglas, that I found not my heart 
moved more than with a trumpet; yet 
is it but sung by some blind old 
crowder, with no rougher voice than 
rude stile: which being so evill appa- 
relled in the dust and cobweb of that 
uncivill age, what would it worke trim- 
med in the gorgeous eloquence of 
Pindare!” The time of Edward IV. 
is barren of songs; during that of his 
unfortunate son there is one by Anthony 
Widville, Earl Rivers, while impri- 
soned by Gloster, in Pontefract Castle. 
Richard’s time is equally barren with 
that of his gay and brave brother ; 
and Skelton wrote his gross and in- 
sipid ballads during the reign of Glos- 
ter’s successor. Many hymns, carols, 


and religious pieces, are extant of bluff 
Hal’s time ; and also some songs on 
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The ewe bleats after the 


lamb ; the calf lows after the cow ; the bullock starts, the buck verts (i. e. goes to 
harbour in the fern); merrily sings the cuckoo. Well singest thou, cuckoo, Mayest 


thou never cease.” 


¢ ‘i. e. Between March and April, when the branches begin to spring, the little 
birds indulge their inclination to sing in their language, I live in the longings of 


love, for the seemliest of all creatures. 
bonds. I have obtained a happy lot. 


She may bring me happiness. 


I wot [believe] it is sent me from heaven. 
My love has left all other women, and is alighted upon Alisoun.” 


1 am in her 
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the. disgrace of Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, of which the first and best is 
given in Percy’s work. The Reform- 
ation afforded full scope to the ballad- 
makers, a few of which are to be found 
in the Religues. We have no songs, 
truly so called, of Wyatt and Surrey, 
though the former’s address to his lute 
may be styled one; this, however, by 
some has been attributed to Lord Roche- 
ford. Lord Vaux is a song-writer of 
considerable merit. The modern En- 
glish song especially sprung forth in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth: Marlow 
may be placed at the head of the writ- 
ers of this period. Between this and 
James’s reign flourished Wither, Spen- 
ser, Drayton, Shakespeare, Sir Phili 
Sydney, Vere (Earl of Oxford), Ed- 
wards, Gascoigne, Churchyard, and 
others. The following is the earliest 
drinking-song of any merit in the lan- 
guage. It is from Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle. 


Backe and side go bare, go bare, 
Both foote and hande go colde: 
But bellye, God send thee good ale 
ynoughe, 
Whether it be newe or olde. 
I cannot eat but lytle meate, 
My stomacke is not good ; 
But sure I thinke that I can drynke 
With him that weares a hood. 


Thoughe I go bare, take ye no care, 
I am nothinge a colde ; 
I stuff my skyn so full within, 
Of joly good ale and olde. 
Backe and syde go bare, go bare, 
Both foote and hand go colde : 
But,belly,God send thee goodaleinoughe, 
Whether it be new or olde. 


I love no rost, but a nut-browne toste, 
And a crab * laid in the fyre ; 
A little breade shall do me stead, 
Much breade I not desyre. 
No frost nor snow, nor winde I trowe, 
Can hurte mee if I wolde ; 
I am so wrapt, and throwly lapt, 
Of joly good ale and olde. 
Backe and syde go bare, &c. 


And Tyb my wyfe, that as her lyfe 
Loveth well good ale to seeke, 

Full oft drynkes shee, tyll ye may see 
The teares run downe her cheeke; 

Then doth she trowle to mee the bowle, 
Even as a mault-worme shuld, 

And sayth, sweete hart, I tooke my part 
Of this joly good ale and olde. 

Backe and syde go bare, &c. 


* Crab-apple 
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Now let them drynke tyll they nod and 


winke, 
Even as good felowes shoulde doe ; 
They shall not mysse to have the blisse 
Good ale doth bringe men to. 
And all poor soules that have scowred 
boules, 
Or have them lustely trolde, 
God save the lyves of them and their 
wyves, 
Whether they be yonge or olde. 
Backe and syde go bare, &c. 


This is also the age of ballads, of 
madrigals, catches, and glees. Dr. 
Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, and Ben 
Jonson, adorned this period. The fol- 
lowing exquisite song by the classical 
tragedian, is borrowed from a con- 
ceited turn of thought in one of the 
letters of the sophist Philostratus; the 
original words being Exo ds moves aeo- 
mie Tos ompmacw, &C. 


Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine, 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And Ill not look for wine : 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine, 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 
I would not change for thine. 


I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee, 

As giving it a chance that there 
It could not withered be: 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me, 

Since when it grows and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee. 


The Fairies’ Farewell and Distracted 
Puritan of Bishop Corbet have much 
merit; and Carew wrote many excel- 
lent songs. Milton, Wallace, Suck- 
ling, Butler, Denham, Cowley, Love- 
lace, L’Estrange, and Shirley, belong 
to the disastrous times of the “ martyr 
king.” Dryden, Etherege, Eaton, 
Sedley, Rochester, Dorset, Sheftield, 
were the ornaments of the reign of 
Charles II. The following sea-song 
by Dorset has acquired universal cele- 
brity :— 


To all you ladies now at land 
We men at sea indite, 
But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write: 
The Muses now, and Neptune too, 
We must implore to write to you. 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. 
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For though the Muses should prove kind, 
And fill our empty brain, 
Yet if rough Neptune rouse the wind, 
To wave the azure main, 
Our paper, pen, and ink, and we, 
Roll up and down our ships at sea. 
With a fa, &e. 


Then if we write not by each post, 
Think not we are unkind ; 
Nor yet conclude our ships are lost 
By Dutchmen or by wind : 
Our tears we’ll send a speedier way— 
The tide shall bring them twice a- -day ’ 
With a fa, &c. 


The king, with wonder and surprise, 
Will swear the seas grow bold, 
Because the tides will higher rise, 
Than e’er they did of old ; 
But let him know it is our tears 
Bring floods of grief to Whitehall stairs. 
With a fa, &c. 


Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Our sad and dismal story, 
The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe, 
And quit their fort at Goree : 
For what resistance can they find 
From men who’ ve left their hearts behind ? 
With a fa, &c. 


Let wind and weather do its worst, 
Be you to us but kind ; 
Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curse, 
No sorrow we shall find : 
’Tis then no matter how things go, 
Or who’s our friend, or who’s our foe. 
With a fa, &c. 


To pass our tedious hours away 
We throw a merry main, 
Or else at serious ombre play ; 
But why should we in vain 
Each other's ruin thus pursue ? 
We were undone when we left you. 
With a fa, &e. 


But now our fears tempestuous grow, 
And cast our hopes away ; 
Whilst you, regardless of our wo, 
Sit careless at a play: 
Perhaps permit some happier man 
To kiss your hand, or flirt your fun. 
With a fa, &e. 


When any mournful tune you hear, 
That dies in ev ery note, 
As if it sigh’d with each man's care, 
For being so remote, 
Think then how often love we’ve made 
To you, when all those tunes were play’d. 
With a fa, &c. 


In justice you cannot refuse 
To think of our distress, 
When we for hopes of honour lose 
Our certain happiness ;— 
All those designs are but to prove 
Ourselves more worthy of your love. 
With a fa, &e. 
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And now we've told you all our loves, 
And likewise all our fears, 
In hopes this declaration moves 
Some pity for our tears. 
Let’s hear of no inconstancy, 
We have too much of that at sea. 
With a fa, la, la, la, la. 


Otw: ay, Scroope, Walsh, Mrs. Behn, 
Tom d’Urfey, were also contempora- 
neous with the poets already cited. The 
party-songs of the time of James II. 
are remarkable for nothing but ran- 
corous hatred and gross scurrility. 
Prior is the first name of eminence 
with which we meet after the times of 
the Great Revolution. Then came 
Congreve, Rowe, Steele, Phillips, Ad- 
dison, Tickell, Parnell, Hill, Byrom, 
Gay, the Duke of Wharton, Booth, 
Croxall, Concanen, Budgell, Lady M. 
W. Montague, Sir W. Yonge, Carey, 
Pope, Swift, Lyttelton, Shenstone, 
Collins, and Lord Chesterfield. The 
names of Middlesex and Glover are 
allied to Arno’s Vale ‘and Hosier’s 
Ghost. Subsequent names are too 
much known to need recapitulation. 

We have mentioned Marlow and 
Waller—-we must be forgiven for in- 
troducing two most beautiful speci- 
mens of these poets. The first is 
Marlow’s, and has been erroneously 
given to Shakespeare :-— 


Come live with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove 
That valleys, groves, or bills, and fields, 
And all the steepy mountain yields. 


And we will sit upon the rocks, 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroider’d all with leaves of myrtle. 


A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold. 


A belt of straw, and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs : 
And if these pleasures m: ry thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my love. 


The shepherd-swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning : 

If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live w ith me, and be my love. 


The following is by Waller :— 
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Go, lovely rose! 
Tell hér that wastes her time, and me, 
That now she knows, 
When I resemble her to thee, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


Tell her that’s young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 

That, hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 


Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired ; 
"Bid her come forth — 
Suffer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee: 
How small a part of time they share, 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 


Yet though thou fade, 
From thy dead leaves let fragrance rise ; 
And teach the maid, 
That goodness Time’s rude hand defies— 
That Virtue lives when Beauty dies. 


It would be ungrateful in us not to 
mention the sweet song of the milk- 
maid in “honest Izaak Walton,”— 
Come live with me and be my love. 


The songs by Barry Cornwall are 
the best among the productions of later 
times. Without the deep sensibility 
of Burns, or the profound philosophy 
of Wordsworth, or the intense and 
thythmical harmonies of Coleridge, 
or the chivalrous enthusiasm of Scott, 
or the exuberant fancies of Wilson, 
or ornamental figures and devices of 
Moore, the verses throughout the vo- 
lume manifest an excessive love for 
all things created —a mind sufficiently 
at ease with itself, and a soul over- 
flowing with love and goodness for his 
fellow-creatures. He has met, per- 
chance, with manifold sorrows. and 
achings of the heart; but these, so far 
from choking up the fountains of com- 
passion, friendship, and charity in his 
bosom, have, by their mystical opera- 
tion, made the currents to run in yet 
fuller streamlets— blessing and regene- 
rating, and gifting with the fulness of 
empurpled beauty, every slender flower 
and fragrant leafupon the banks. The 
disappointments and ingratitude of the 
world have failed in changing his na- 
tive goodness into scorn and contempt 
—all is gentleness and peace. 

Thus constituted, he is about to quit 
the world of imagination and of song, 
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for that of prosaic reality and the weary- 
ing struggles of every-day existence. 
These songs are the last warbles of 
the poet’s lute. He is like the friend 
on whom he has written the epitaph 
at the end of the collection of songs 
—in all things save two: 


‘* He came, and, baring his heaven-bright 
thought, 
He earn’d the base world’s ban ; 
And, having vainly lived and taught, 
Gave place to a meaner man.” 


In the present dearth of literary and 
poetical merit in this country, we can 
ill afford to lose even one with not half 
of the rich endowments of the author 
of the exquisite pieces under consider- 
ation. In retiring he certainly gives 
place “to a meaner man.” But, like 
the breathless and clay-cold object of 
his laudation, he goes away, not with 
the “ world’s ban,” but with the deep- 
est esteem, love and attachment, and 
the best wishes of all who know him. 
Nor yet “has he vainly lived and 
taught.” Every line that he has writ- 
ten goes to the heart, which it cannot 
fail to inspire with gentle and hallow- 
ing emotion—emotion which shall sear 
up untoward feeling, angry passion, or 
despondency, and shed the inspiration 
of melting charity and love. The per- 
fection of poetry is to humanise man’s 
breast, and by breathing into it new 
and good thoughts, make way for im- 
provement in virtue. Mrs. Jameson, 
who has written an exceedingly pretty 
book, On the Loves of the Poets, has 
dwelt with a truth-telling hand on the 
circumstance of Barry Cornwall’s at- 
tachment. Hear how the poet pours 
forth his thoughts to the affectionate 
partner of his existence :— 


How many summers, love, 
Have I been thine? 
How many days, thou dove, 
Hast thou been mine? 
Time, like the winged wind 
When ’t bends the flowers, 
Hath left no mark behind 
To count the hours ! 


Some weight of thought, though loth, 
On thee he leaves ; 

Some lines of care round both 
Perhaps he weaves ; 

Some fears —a soft regret 
For joys scarce known ; 

Sweet looks we half forget ; — 
All else is flown ! 


Ah! with what thankless heart 
I mourn and sing ! 
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Look where our children start, 
Like sudden Spring ! 

With tongues all sweet and low, 
Like a pleasant rhyme, 

They tell how much I owe 
To thee and Time! 


The following is upon his child :— 


A year—an age shall fade away 
(Ages of pleasure and of pain), 
And yet the face I see to-day 
For ever shall remain 
In my heart and in my brain ! 
Not all the scalding tears of care 
Shall wash away that vision fair ; 
Not all the thousand thoughts that rise, 
Not all the sights that dim mine eyes, 
Shall e’er usurp the place 
Of that little angel face ! 
But here it shall remain 
For ever ; and if joy or pain 
Turn my troubled winter gaze 
Back unto my hawthorn days, 
There, amongst the hoarded past, 
I shall see it to the last; 
The only thing, save poet’s rhyme, 
That shall not own the touch of Time ! 


Here are images of the poet’s mind, 
given in the fulness of thought that de- 
fied control, and pourtraying his native 
excellence. That Barry Cornwall re- 
grets this separation from the lovely 
muse who has long been his source of 
inspiration, it is natural to conceive. 
Listen how he addresses his friend 
Lamb, “on his emancipation from 
clerkship :”— 


Dear Lamb, I drink to thee,—to thee 
Married to sweet Liberty ! 


What, old friend! and art thou freed 
From the bondage of the pen? 

Free from care and toil indeed ? 

Free to wander amongst men 

When and howsoe’er thou wilt? 

All thy drops of labour spilt 

On those huge and figured pages, 
Which will sleep unclasp’d for ages, 
Little knowing who did wield 

The quill that traversed their white field ? 


Come, —another mighty health ! 

Thou hast earn’d thy sum of wealth,— 
Countless ease, —immortal leisure, — 
Days and nights of boundless pleasure, 
Checquer’d by no dream of pain, 

Such as hangs on clerk-like brain 

Like a nightmare, and doth press 

The happy soul from happiness. 


Oh! happy thou,—whose all of time 
(Day and eve, and morning prime) 

Is fill’d with talk on pleasant themes, — 
Or visions quaint, which come in dreams 
Such as panther’d Bacchus rules, 

When his rod is on ‘ the schools,” 
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Mixing wisdom with their wine ;— 

Or, perhaps, thy wit so fine 

Strayeth in some elder book, 

Whereon our modern Solons look 

With severe ungifted eyes, 

Wondering what thou seest to prize. 

Happy thou, whose skill can take 

Pleasure at each turn, and slake 

Thy thirst by every fountain’s brink, 

Where less wise men would pause to 
shrink : 

Sometimes, mid stately avenues, 

With Cowley thou, or Marvel’s muse, 

Dost walk ; or Gray, by Eton towers ; 

Or Pope, in Hampton’s chestnut bowers ; 

Or Walton, by his loved Lea stream : 

Or dost thou with our Milton dream 

Of Eden and the Apocalypse, 

And hear the words from his great lips? 


He, too, would fain have liberty of 
action and of thought; but his legal 
ehgagements deny him now all freedom 
of choice. He is bound down to the 
desk, and compelled to pore over the 
dark lore and black-letter erudition of 
ancient lawyers and puzzling jurists. 
But his profession brings him much 
gold; and the time will arrive, we hope, 
when perfect independence in worldly 
condition will enable him again to hold 
commune with those bygone spirits of 
song and inspiring eloquence, over 
whose pages his young imagination 
loved to revel, unconscious that there 
were racking anxieties and carking 
cares inevitable to this our sublunary 
existence. 

Barry Cornwall’s name has been 
long known as the author of Dramatic 
Scenes, Marcian Colonna, the Girl of 
Provence, and Mirandolu. The last 
gave a new impulse to the hopeless 
languor of tragedy, and was mainly 
instrumental in bringing forward the 
energies of Macready. It was full of 
the power of our early dramatists, whom 
the poet had made his models of fable, 
construction, and language. Let it 
not be supposed, however, that it was 
an imitation. The author brought high 
poetical conception to the task, fervour 
of imagination, zeal, assiduity, learning, 
and knowledge of the human heart. 
He was familiar with the productions of 
Marlow, Massinger, Ben Jonson, the 
lyrical rhapsodies of Milton, and the 
sweet writings of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. He could for ever meditate 
upon the tender and delicate touches 
in the characters of Juliet, Imogen, 
Perdita, and Miranda. He is also 
well endued with the spirit of the 
writings of modern poets, especially of 
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Shelley; and great has been his relish 
for the moving descriptions of Dante, 
and the melting touches of Boccacio. 
The extract from his preface to his 
songs (which we have already given) 
affords evidence of his diversified ac- 
quaintance with the masters of English 
poetry. We shall now content our- 
selves by giving a few specimens. 

There is much vigorous display in 
the following :— 


THE SONG OF THE OUTCAST. 

I was born on a winter’s morn, 
Welcomed to life with hate and scorn, 
Torn from a famished mother’s side, 
Who left me here with a laugh, and died ; 
Left me here, with the curse of life, 

To be tossed about in the burning strife, 
Linked to nothing but shame and pain, 
Echoing nothing but man’s disdain. 

O that I might again be born, 

With treble my strength of hate and 
scorn ! 


** Bring forth,” cries the monarch, ‘‘ the vessels of gold, 
Which my father tore down from the temples of old ; — 
Bring forth, and we’ll drink, while the trumpets are blown, 
To the gods of bright silver, of gold, and of stone. 
Bring forth !”—and before him the vessels all shine, 
And he bows unto Baal, and he drinks the dark wine ; 
Whilst the trumpets bray, 
And the cymbals ring, — 
** Praise, praise to Belshazzar — Belshazzar the king !” 


Now what cometh — look, look ! — without menace or call ? 
Who writes with the lightning’s bright hand on the wall ? 
What pierceth the king, like the point of a dart? 
What drives the bold blood from his cheek to his heart ? 
** Chaldeans! magicians! the letters expound !” 
They are read — and Belshazzar is dead on the ground ! 
Hark ! — the Persian is come 
On a conqueror’s wing ; 
And a Mede’s on the throne of Belshazzar the king! 


The Chevalier Neukomm has set the 
verses on ‘* The Nights” to music; as 
he has many others of the poet’s pro- 
ductions. The adventitious aid of 
music may popularise such a sweet 
emanation of vivid fancy among the 
thoughtless or vulgar; but to the mind 
possessed of a native instinct for 
poetry, the words of the song convey a 
music to the inward sense transcend- 
ing even the abundant abilities of the 
VOL, VIL, NO. XXXVIII. 
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Belshazzar is King! Belshazzar is Lord ! 
And a thousand dark nobles all bend at his board : 
Fruits glisten, flowers blossom, meats steam, and a flood 
Of the wine that man loveth runs redder than blood : 
Wild dancers are there, and a riot of mirth, 
And the beauty that maddens the passions of earth ; 
And the crowds all shout, 
Till the vast roofs ring, 
‘* All praise to Belshazzar — Belshazzar the king !” 






I was born by a sudden shock, — 
Born by the blow of a ruffian sire, 
Given to air, as the blasted rock 

Gives out the reddening roaring fire. 
My sire was stone ; but my dark blood 
Ran its round like a fiery flood, 
Rushing through every tingling vein, 
And fiaming ever at man’s disdain ; 
Ready to give back, night or morn, 
Hate for hate, and scorn for scorn! 















































They cast me out, in my hungry need 
(A dog, whom none would own nor feed), 
Without a home, without a meal, 

And bade me go forth to slay and steal ! 
What wonder, God! had my hands been 

red 

With the blood of a host in secret shed ! 
But, no! I fought on the free sea-wave, 
And peril’d my life for my plunder brave, 
And never yet shrank, in nerve or breath, 
But struck, as the pirate strikes, to death! 



























































Not less stirring and energetic are 
the lines on Belshazzar :— 























































































Chevalier, even though one of the best 
composers of Europe. 

















Oh! the summer night 
Has a smile of light, 

And she sits on a sapphire throne ; 
Whilst the sweet winds load her 
With garlands of odour, 

From the bud to the rose o’erblown. 
































But the autumn night 
Has a piercing sight, 
P 
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And a step both strong and free ; 
And a voice for wonder, 
Like the wrath of the thunder, 
When he shouts to the stormy sea. 


And the winter night 
Is all cold and white, 

And she singeth a song of pain ; 
Till the wild bee hummeth, 
And warm spring cometh, 

When she dies in a dream of rain. 


Oh, the night! the night! 
*Tis a lovely sight, 

Whatever the clime or time ; 
For sorrow then soareth, 
And the lover outpoureth 

His soul in a star-bright rhyme. 


It bringeth sleep 
To the forests deep, 
The forest-bird to its nest ; 
To Care bright hours, 
And dreams of flowers, 
And that balm to the weary —rest. 


What a picture do the following 
lines convey! Youth, beauty, inno- 
cence, all fading slowly, silently, gra- 
dually, beneath the eyes of loving and 
affectionate hearts, and yielding in 
meek and angelic submission to the 
cold embraces of unrelenting Death. 
The words contain so vivid a colour- 
ing, that you can fancy you see the 
raven-tressed and dark-eyed girl suc- 
cumbing to grim Necessity. 


She sate by the river-springs, 

And bound her coal-black hair ; 

And she sang as the cuckoo sings, 
Alone, in the evening air, 

With a patient smile, and a look of care, 
And a cheek that was not dusk, not fair: 
She sate, but her thoughts had wings, 
That carried her sweet despair 

Away to the azure plins, 

Where Truth and the angels are. 

She sang—but she sang in vain : 

Ab! why doth she sing again ? 


She mourns, like the sweet wind grieving 
in 
The pines on an autumn night ; 

She will fade, like the fading evening, 
When Hesper is blooming bright : 
And her song ?—it must take its flight! 

So pretty a song 
Must die ere long, 
Like a too, too sharp delight. 


She was—like the rose in summer ; 
She is—like the lily frail ; 
Yet they’ll welcome the sweet new-comer 
Below, in the regions pale! 
And the ghost will forget his pain, 
As he roams through the dusk alone : 
And we?—we will mourn in vain, 
O’er the shadow of beauty flown ! 
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The following has the true vein of 
our olden ballads :— 


In the hollow tree, in the old grey tower, 
The spectral owl doth dwell ; 
Dull, hated, despised, in the. sunshine 
hour, 
But at dusk he’s abroad and well. 
Not a bird of the forest eer mates with 
him ; 
All mock him outright by day ; 
But at night, when the woods grow still 
and dim, 
The boldest will shrink away. 


O when the night | falls, and roosts the fowl, 
Then, then is the reign of the horned owl! 


And the owl hath a bride, who is fond 
and bold, 
And loveth the wood’s deep gloom ; 
And, with eyes like the shine of the 
moonstone cold, 
She awaiteth her ghastly groom. 
Not a feather she moves, nor a carol she 
sings, 
As she waits in her tree so still ; 
But when her heart heareth his flapping 
wings, 
She hoots out her welcome shrill ! 
O when the moon shines, and dogs do how}, 
Then, then is the joy of the horned howl ! 


Mourn not for the owl, nor his gloomy 
plight ! 
The owl hath his share of good ; 
If a prisoner he be in the broad daylight, 
He is lord in the dark green wood. 
Nor lonely the bird, nor his ghastly mate, 
They are each unto each a pride ; 
Thrice fonder, perhaps, since a strange 
dark fate 
Hath rent them from all beside ! 
So when the night falls, and dogs do howl, 
Sing ho! for the reign of the horned owl! 
We know not alway 
Who are kings by day, 
But the king of the night is the bold brown 
owl! 


With all his intensity of feeling and 
delicate perception of the beautiful, he 
is sometimes moved with joyous emo- 
tions, and can give vent to his inspira- 
tion in an Anacreontic lay :— 


Sing ! — Who sings 
To her who weareth a hundred rings ? 
Ah! who is this lady fine ? 
The Vive, boys! the Vine! 
The mother of mighty Wine. 
A roamer is she 
O’er wall and tree, 
And sometimes very good company. 


Drink !— Who drinks 


To her who blusheth and never thinks ? 


Ah! who is this maid of thine ? 
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The Grape, boys! the Grave! 
O, never let her escape 
Until she be turned to wine! 
For better is she 
Than vine can be, 
And very, very good company ! 


Dream !— Who dreams 
Of the god who governs a thousand 
streams ? 
Ah! who is this Spirit fine ? 
"Tis Wine, boys! ‘tis Wine! 
God Bacchus, a friend of mine. 
O better is he 
Than grape or tree, 
And the best of all good company ! 


With these specimens of Barry Corn- 
wall’s excellence in song-writing, we 
must bid adieu to this poet. 


Turn we now our attention to Mr. 
Motherwell, whose modest and un- 
pretending volume contains many ad- 
mirable specimens of lyrical genius. 
We are, we confess, surprised to see 
any publisher hardy enough to take 
upon himself the expenses of a work 
of this nature. Mr. Motherwell, had 
he been in this our great metropolis, 
might have gone from house to house 
in fruitless search for a man of enter- 
prise, who would have befriended 
genius, and ventured a few pounds 
towards the promulgation of the name 
and talents of a deserving individual. 
Poetry has been long voted a drug by 
the Tonsons and Lintots of London. 
They only follow the shallow dictates 
of worldly wisdom. They are simply 
traffickers — men bent on acquiring 
money, which they worship with in- 
tensity of feeling, because on money 
they would fain build their worldly 
consideration. Rising, for the most 
part, from unimportant* grades and 
conditions of life, they are goaded, by 
a teasing, tormenting, restless anxiety, 
to the acquisition of that wealth 
which will give them consequence, 
draw to their tables men obsequious 
to their beck and call, and push 
themselves and their families into the 
class beyond that from which they 
originally sprung. Little matters it, 
therefore, to them whether they publish 
a Paradise Lost, or a shilling primer, 
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or a trashy novel, provided only they 
obtain a speedy sale for their publica- 
tion. This feeling, so engendered, is 
a death-blow to all enterprise. In 
Germany, the author of a work of 
originality is speedily remunerated— 
his labours are circulated, and obtain 
an extended sale; while in England 
one of the most philosophical spirits 
of the age is obliged to take his Life 
of Luther, or another production of 
genius and originality, on which he 
had for years been engaged, from 
house to house; and although he 
offered to make a present of his ma- 
nuscript, would the publisher only 
bear the expense of printing, his 
tender cannot find acceptation; and 
the only terms on which any one will 
venture on either one MS. or the 
other are, that the author shall pay 
down 100/. on each work, to shield 
the publisher from ultimate loss. ¢ 
This is a good example of worldly 
prudence, and love of the Mammon of 
unrighteousness. What care publishers 
of this stamp for the kind of mental 
food which is doled out to the public? 
In the name of all goodness, let it be 
the baby’s primer rather than to them 
the trifling volume which is calcu- 
lated to add to the true refinement 
of society, and lead the manly mind 
to the consideration of deep lessons of 
unquestionable philosophy. Publish- 
ers, however, do in this respect only 
imitate those above them. The origi- 
nators of mental cultivation—they who 
first spread the essence of Greek, of Ro- 
man, and of biblical learning, through- 
out Europe, were printers and book- 
sellers. They, however, did not suffer 
in worldly consideration. Present 
publishers may feel the emotion of 
pride rise up and tickle their throats 
when they are taken familiarly by 
the arm by some young and con- 
ceited lordling or would-be man of 
fashion ; but their brethren of the olden 
time were the acquaintances of kings 
and princes. These last, however, 
spread civilisation throughout modern 
Europe, while their descendants do 
only at best ape in mawkish guise 
their superiors at humble distance. 








* By this word we do not wish to convey an offence to any class of society, for 


all grades are, in our opinion, equally important. 


sophical but in its worldly sense. 


We use the word, not in its philo- 


t This actually occurred last year to the first German scholar, and one of the 


deepest thinkers, in this country. 
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Being satisfied to gather a fortune 
by what, perchance, may not be the 
highest species of traffic, they make up 
their minds with that which they sup- 
pose stoical manliness to follow the 
taste of the town, instead of contriving 
measures for taking every advantage 
of their posture in society, and by the 
stirring, wisdom-working labours of 
duly instructed and able minds—for 
striking at the follies and frivolities of 
the age —dealing out true cultivation to 
the ignorant, and sources of thought to 
the thoughtless and unlearned—check- 
ing the giddy passions of the high and 
the noble—and laying down lessons 
of redeeming wisdom for all. The 
frivolities of society have for a long 
period distracted the public mind. 
The virility of English intellect has for 
some time been dwindling into insig- 
nificance—the high-toned fervour of 
genius has been silenced—the vigorous 
display of emulative energies, for which 
our countrymen oncestood conspicuous, 
has been destroyed by the poison of 
dissipationand the foul breath of fashion. 
The later efforts of Byron almost failed 
of success at the period of their appear- 
ance—Shelley’s poems did not pay the 
printer for money out of pocket—the 


already-mentioned Life and Times of 


Luther could not find a_ publisher ; 
while Harriette Wilson’s Memoirs, and 
many other books of licentious detail, 
found their thousand readers in as 
many minutes. Moore’s Life of Byron 
was not purchased in greedy haste by 
an over-anxious body of readers, in 
consequence of any intrinsic merit 
which the piece of biography might 
possess, as the composition of the 
author of the Irish Melodies, (because 
all men were aware that, from his 
conspicuous failure in his volumes 
upon poor Sheridan, he had no dis- 
criminative judgment or power for 
that species of writing); but the world 
expected to find endless scandalous 
details, and displays of sensuality, 
low-mindedness, jealousy, and hatred, 
—all tending to diminish the dignity 
of human nature. Does the reader 
remember the touching picture which 
Mr. Lockhart has afforded us in his 
Life of Burns, who, after he had been 
the prime favourite of the learned 
coteries of Edinburgh, was contume- 
liously treated by his quondam friends ? 
If not, here it is for such reader's deepest 
reflection : 

‘* A gentleman of that country, whose 
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name I have already more than once had 
occasion to refer to, has often told me 
that he was seldom more grieved, than 
when riding into Dumfries one fine 
summer evening about this time to attend 
a county ball, he saw Burns walking 
alone, on the shady side of the principal 
street of the town, while the opposite 
side was gay with successive groups of 
gentlemen and ladies, all drawn together 
for the festivities of the night, not one 
of whom appeared willing to recognise 
him. The horseman dismounted and 
joined Burns, who, on his proposing to 
cross the street, said, ‘Nay, nay, my 
young friend, that is all over now ;’ and 
quoted, after a pause, some verses of 


Lady Grizzel Baillie’s pathetic ballad : 


* His bonnet stood ance fu’ fair on his 
brow, 
His auld ane look'd better than mony 
ane’s new ; 
But now he lets*t wear ony way it will 
hing, ; : 
And casts himself dowie upon the corn 
bing. 
‘Owere we young, as we ance hae been, 
We sud hae been galloping down on yon 
green, 
And linking it ower the lily-white lea! 
And werena my heart light I wad die.’ 
It was little in Burns’s character to let 
his feelings on certain subjects escape 
in this fashion, He, immediately after 
reciting these verses, assumed the 
sprightliness of his most pleasant man- 
ner, and taking his young friend home 
with him, entertained him very agreeably 
till the hour of the ball arrived.” 


All classes of society lead but an 
artificial existenc The highest is 
sunk in over-indulgence—the middle, 
in inapt imitation, follow the perni- 
cious example of those above them— 
the lowest, sunk in irreclaimable igno- 
rance, is beyond the reach of even the 
sagacious and far-famed schoolmaster, 
in spite of the sale of five-and-twenty 
thousand copies ofthe Penny Magazine. 
Out of these there may be many bright 
exceptions ; but exceptions to the rule 
do not form the rule. Lord Mahon’s 
War of the Succession, and his Life of 
Belisarius, are books of research, eru- 
dition, and great promise as to the 
author’s future performances ; Lord 
Porchester’s Moor was a poem of 
considerable merit;—but no one 
would take these studious and over- 
zealous young noblemen as predica- 
tions of the whole nobility of England. 
The mind of England (so to speak) 
has a great inaptitude for cultivation. 
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Sunk in dreams of self-aggrandisement, 
in dissipation, or folly, it is aware that 
it can acquire worldly distinction with- 
out the intervention or aid of mental 
efficiency; and it is too satisfied with 
its existing condition to arouse itself 
from its lethargic indolence, to give 
indication of laborious exercise in the 
field of endeavour and enterprise. 
Genius and talent are rare plants, 
and only to be seen in_ irregular 
instances ; for men of original powers 
can scarcely be expected to devote 
their days to unfruitful employment, 
or work daily and nightly for an un- 
generous or ungrateful public— espe- 
cially when their own hourly necessities 
are craving aloud for satisfaction. The 
rich are too lazy and dissipated, and 
the poor too needy and oppressed ; — 
the one fly to the readiest enjoyments 
for relaxation, and “ sweet diversion of 
aching thought,” while the other are 
too much enthralled by want to illu- 
mine their fellow-creatures by their 
ingenuity, assiduity, or talent; and 
thus the world is left in an almost 
utter state of darkness. 

We are under great obligations to 
the publisher at Glasgow for the pro- 
duction of Mr. Motherwell’s volume. 
Glasgow has already witnessed the 
first efforts of Lockhart, Wilson, and 
Campbell; and it has added to its 
wreath of desert by fostering the tune- 
ful labours of the poet before us. He 
is already known as an occasional 
contributor to periodicals of various 
degrees, and for an admirable collec- 
tion of the ancient ballads of Scot- 
land. The pursuit and study of these 
specimens of quaint composition have 
given him a taste for matter of similar 
structure, and in the volume are to be 
seen some most happy instances of his 
art. In these the discrimination of the 
antiquarian, and the taste and pathos 
of the poet, are happily combined. 
He is well versed in the discipline of 
Runic measures, and in the incidents 
of Scandinavian history. He has se- 
lected some heroic passages from the 
feats commemorated by the skalds, 
and has given them forth with a force 
and brilliant success sufficient to place 
him among the leading poets of the 
day. There is, alas! too ample room 
and verge for new poetical spirits to 
delight in, now that those masters of 
song, whose names are familiar to our 
youthful recollections, are passing 
away in gradual order to their eternal 
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rest. Byron, Keats, Shelley, Crabbe, 
and Sir Walter Scott, are no more. 
Wordsworth is silent, though his eyes 
wander in daily admiration over scenes 
which in times of yore were wont to 
kindle his beating heart into inspira- 
tion; Southey cultivates the field of 
prose, in preference to that of poetry ; 
Coleridge is involved in an eternal 
maze of metaphysics, and leads a life 
almost useless to the world, though 
his genius might illumine nations ; 
Wilson seems to have bidden a long 
adieu to poetry. Thin and scanty are 
the numbers that remain. Mr. Mother- 
well may now take his stand among 
these latter ones, and they may be 
proud of such companionship. 

We are sorry that we are unable to 
give the poem with which the volume 
opens, entitled Sigurd’s Battle Flag, 
on account of its length; and to cur- 
tail it would be injustice to the author. 
This, as the title implies, is a specimen 
of Norse composition, and taken from 
the northern sagas, although the poet 
has only adopted the incident of the 
magic standard, which carries victory 
to the party by whom it is displayed, 
and certain death to the bearer. We 
pass over the second, called The 
Wooing Song of Jarl Egill Skallagram, 
for the same reason. The third, deno- 
minated The Sword-Chant of Thorstein 
Raudi, we take the liberty of laying 
before our readers. 


’Tis not the grey hawk’s flight 
O’er mountain and mere ; 
’Tis not the fleet hound’s course 
Tracking the deer ; 
’Tis not the light hoof-print 
Of black steed or grey, 
Though sweltering it gallop 
A long summer's day ; 
Which mete forth the lordships 
I challenge as mine : 
Ha! ha! ’tis the good brand 
I clutch in my strong hand, 
That can their broad marches 
And numbers define. 
Lanp Giver! I kiss thee. 


Dull builders of houses, 
Base tillers of earth, 
Gaping, ask me what lordships 
1 owned at my birth ; 
But the pale fools wax mute 
When I point with my sword 
East, west, north, and south, 
Shouting, ‘‘ There am I lord!” 
Wold and waste, town and tower, 
Hill, valley, and stream, 
Trembling, bow to my sway 
In the fierce battle fray, — 
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When the star that rules fate is 
This falchion’s red gleam. 
Micut Giver! I kiss thee. 


I’ve heard great harps sounding 
In brave bower and hall, 
I’ve drank the sweet music 
That bright lips let fall, 
I’ve hunted in greenwood, 
And heard small birds sing ; 
But away with this idle 
And cold jargoning, 
The music I love is 
The shout of the brave, 
The yell of the dying, 
The scream of the flying, 
When this arm wields Death’s sickle, 
And garners the grave. 
Joy Giver! I kiss thee. 


Far isles of the ocean 
Thy lightning have known, 
And wide o’er the muin land 
Thy horrors have shone. 
Great sword of my father, 
Stern joy of his hand, 
Thou hast carved his name deep on 
The stranger’s red strand, 
And won him the glory 
Of undying song. 
Keen cleaver of gay crests, 
Sharp piercer of broad breasts, 
Grim slayer of heroes, 
And scourge of the strong. 
Fame Giver! I kiss thee. 


In a love more abiding 
Than that the heart knows, 
For maiden more lovely 
Than summer’s first rose, 
My heart’s knit to thine, 
And lives but for thee ; 
In dreamings of gladness 
Thou’rt dancing with me, 
Brave measures of madness 
In some battle-field, 
Where armour is ringing, 
And noble blood springing, 
And cloven, yawn helmet, 
Stout hauberk and shield. 
Deatu Giver! I kiss thee. 


The smile of a maiden’s eye 
Soon may depart, 
And light is the faith of 
Fair woman's heart ; 
Changeful as light clouds, 
And wayward as wind, 
Be the passions that govern 
Weak woman’s mind. 
But thy metal’s as true 
As its polish is bright ; 
When ills wax in number 
Thy love will not slumber, 
But, starlike, burns fiercer 
The darker the night. 
Heart Guappenen ! I kiss thee. 
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My kindred have perished 
By war or by wave — 
Now, childless and sireless, 
I long for the grave. 
When the path of our glory 
Is shadowed in death, 
With me thou wilt slumber 
Below the brown heath : 
Thou wilt rest on my bosom, 
And with it decay, 
While harps shall be ringing, 
And Scalds shall be singing 
The deeds we have done in 
Our old fearless day. 
Sonc Giver! I kiss thee. 


The bold, enthusiastic, and eloquent 
language of the dauntless sea-rover, 
bears the characteristic of truth. The 
words are in keeping with what we 
read of these Norsemen in the produc- 
tions of Scott, Weber, Jameson, Her- 
bert, and Mallet’s Antiquities (trans- 
lated by Bishop Percy); or, if we 
regard the old authorities of Verelius 
or Snorre, Wormius or Saxo Gram- 
maticus, we shall be more fully satisfied 
that the character which the poet at- 
tempts to portray in his soul-stirring 
lines is in admirable keeping with the 
exploits of the Vikingr of the North. 
Thorstein Raudi’s courage is akin to 
Ragnar Lodbrog’s, when, cast into 
prison and stung by venomous snakes, 
his soul found refuge in his Quida, or 
Death-Song, and revelled in the sweet 
recollections of all his ferocious ex- 
ploits. 

To the superficial reader, The Mad- 
man's Love will do btless appear in- 
consistent, contradictory, and where- 
withal unmeaning. Madness, however, 
deals forth unconnected rhapsodies, 
and a regular detail of grievances is 
incompatible with a disordered brain. 
The Madman had a noble soul, and 
loved a maiden, who returned his 
affection, and plighted her troth to 
him by the holiest asseverations. He 
goes abroad, fights against the Paynims, 
is taken prisoner, released, returns with 
honour to his native land, and finds 
that the lady of his love has proved 
faithless and married his younger bro- 
ther. Listen to the proclamation of 
their mysterious fate : 


«* « Judgment ne’er sleeps!’ the war-worn 
said, 
As, striding into light, 
He stood before that shuddering maid— 
Between her and that knight. 
Judgment ne’er sleeps! ’tis wondrous odd, 
One gurgle, one long sigh, 
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Ended it all. Upon this sod 

Lay one with unclosed eye; 
And then the boiling brine that night 
Flung on its banks a lady bright.” 


The madman always haunts the 
spot where the woman’s perjury stood 
revealed and the fearful catastrophe 
occurred. He tells his tale in broken 
fragments, embracing faint shadows of 
reality, and conveying a forcible idea 
of the gloom that obscures his once 
noble intellect. He is only conscious 
of the efficacy of material objects. He 
fancies himself the centre of the world, 
—all created things administer to his 
necessities, and are obedient to his 
high behests. For him exclusively the 
sun labours upwards to his glorious 
meridian,— for him the lovely moon 
sheds her serenest smiles and benig- 
nant influences,—for him the stars rain 
fatness and loveliness on the earth, 
and each flower and tree yields its 
fragrance and riches, and each bird of 
heaven expands its plumage and carols 
forth its notes of gladness. We have 
only room for the vigorous commence- 
ment of this rhapsody. 


Ho! Flesh and Blood! sweet Flesh 
and Blood 

As ever strode on earth! 

Welcome to Water and to Wood— 
To all a Madman’s mirth. 

This tree is mine, this leafless tree 
That’s writhen o’er the linn ; 

The stream is mine that fitfully 
Pours forth its sullen din. 

Their lord am I; and still my dream 

Is of this Tree —is of that Stream, 


The Tree, 
Twain ! 
They will not live apart ; 
The one rolls thundering through my 
brain, 
The other smites my heart : 
Ay, this same leafless, fire-scathed tree, 
That groweth by the rock, 
Shakes its old sapless arms at me, 
And would my madness mock ! \ 
The slaves are saucy —well they know 
Good service did they long ago. 


the Stream —a deadly 


I’ve lived two lives: the first is past 
Some hundred years or more ; 
But still the present is o’ercast 
With visionings of yore. 
This tree, this rock that's cushioned 
sweet 
With tufts of savoury thyme, 
That unseen river which doth greet 
Our ears with its rude rhyme, 
Were then as now—they form the 
chain 
That links the present with past pain. 
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Sweet Flesh and Blood! how deadly 
chill 
These milk-white fingers be! 
The feathery ribs of ice-bound rill 
Seem not so cold to me ;— 
But press them on this burning brow 
Which glows like molten brass, 
’Twill thaw them soon; then thou 
shalt know 
How ancient visions pass 
Before mine eyes, like shapes of life, 
Kindling old loves and deadly strife. 


Drink to me first !—nay do not scorn 
There sparkling dews of night; 

I pledg» thee in the silver horn 
Of yonder moonlet bright : 

*Tis stinted measure now, but soon 
Thy cup shall overflow ; 

It halfwas spilled two hours agone, 
That little flowers might grow, 

And weave for me fine robes of silk : 

For which good deed, stars drop them 

milk, 


Nay, take the horn into thy hand, 
The goodly silver horn, 

And quaff it off. At my ‘command 
Each flower-cup, ere the morn, 

Shall brimful be of glittering dews, 
And then we'll have large store 

Of heaven’s own vintage ripe for use, 
To pledge our healths thrice o’er ; 

So skink the can as maiden free, 

Then troll the merry bow] to me! 


Hush—drink no more! for now the 
trees, 
In yonder grand old wood, 
Burst forth in sinless melodies 
To cheer my solitude ; 
Trees sing thus every night to me, 
So mournfully and slow— 
They think, dear hearts, 
for me, 
Could large tears once forth flow 
From this hard frozen eye of mine, 
As freely as they stream from thine. 


’*twere well 


Ay, ay, they sing right passing well, 
“And ‘pleasantly i in tune, 

To midnight winds a canticle 
That floats up to the moon ; 

And she goes wandering near and far 
Through yonder vaulted skies, 

No nook whereof but hath a star 
Shed for me from her eyes ; 

She knows I cannot weep, but she 

Weeps worlds of light for love of me ! 


Yes, in her bower of clouds she weeps 
Night after night for me— 

The lonely man that sadly keeps 
Watch by the blasted tree. 

She spreads o’er these lean ribs her 

beams, 

To scare the cutting cold; 

She lends me light to read my dreams, 
And rightly to unfold 
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The mysteries that make men mad, 
Or wise, or wild, or good, or bad. 


So lovingly she shines through me, 
Without me and within, 
That even thou, methinks, might’st see, 
Beneath this flesh so thin, 
A heart that like a ball of fire 
Is ever blazing there, 
Yet dieth not; for still the lyre 
Of heaven soothes its despair — 
The lyre that sounds so sadly sweet, 
When winds and woods and waters 
meet. 


Most of Mr. Motherwell’s poems 
are ill adapted for quotation, on ac- 
count of their length. This is a mat- 
ter, however, only between the author 
and his critic; the public have nothing 
to do with it. The Demon Lady 
comes under this predicament ; yet, it 
is written with such vividness of thought 
and execution of purpose, that we run 
all hazards in giving it. The idea is 
taken from the many stories of tempta- 
tion undergone by some primitive 
fathers at the hands of the devil. He 
here presents himself as the Demon 
Lady: 


Again in my chamber ! 
Again at my bed! 

With thy smile sweet as sunshine, 
And hand cold as lead ! 

I know thee, I know thee !— 
Nay, start not, my sweet ! 
These golden robes shrank up, 
And showed me thy feet ; 
These golden robes shrank up, 

And taffety thin, 
While out crept the symbols 
Of Death aud of Sin! 


Bright, beautiful devil ! 

Pass, pass from me now ; 
For the damp dew of death 

Gathers thick on my brow: 

And bind up thy g girdle, 

Nor beauties ‘disclose, 
More dazzlingly white 

Than the wreath-drifted snows : 
And away with thy kisses 

My heart waxes sick, 

As thy red lips, like worms, 
Travel over my cheek! 
Ha! press me no more with 
That passionless hand, 

*Tis whiter than milk, or 
The foam on the strand ; 
*Tis softer than down, or 
The silken-leafed flower, 
Sut colder than ice thrills 
Its touch at this hour. 
Like the finger of Death 
From cerements unrolled, 
Thy hand on my heart falls 
Dull, clammy, and cold. 
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Nor bend o’er my pillow— 
Thy raven black hair 

O’ershadows my brow with 
A deeper despair ; 

These ringlets thick falling 
Spread fire through my brain, 

And my temples are throbbing 
With madness again. 

The moonlight! the moonlight ! 
The deep- winding bay! 

There are two on that strand, 
And a ship far away! 


In its silence and beauty, 
Its passion and power, 

Love breathed o’er the land, 
Like the soul of a flower. 

The billows were chiming 
On pale yellow sands, 

And moonshine was gleaming 
On small ivory hands, 

There were bowers by the brook’s 

brink, 

And flowers bursting free ; 

There were hot lips to suck forth 
A lost soul from me! 


Now, mountain and meadow, 
Frith, forest and river, 

Are mingling with shadows — 
Are lost to me ever. 

The sunlight is fading, 
Small birds seek their nest ; 

While happy hearts, flower-like, 
Sink sinless to rest, 

But 1! —’tis no matter ; — 
Ay, kiss cheek and chin; 

Kiss — kiss —thou hast won me, 
Bright, beautiful Sin! 


Ouglou’s Onslaught is a noble bat- 
tle-song, breathing the breath of ori- 
ental vigour, and carrying the reader, 
with its truly lyrical vehemence, into 
the midst of conflict between the cross 
and the crescent. Mighty is the chief 
whose advent is proclaimed in such 
fire-winged words. 


** Tchassan Ouglou is on! 
Tchassan Ouglou is on ! 
Abroad on the winds all 
His horse-tails are thrown. 
’Tis the rush of the eagle 
Down cleaving through air — 
Tis the bound of the lion 
When roused from his lair. 
Ha! fiercer and wilder 
And madder by far— 

On thunders the might 
Of the Moslemite war. 
Alla, il allah ! 


There are various battle-songs in the 
volume, each full of the same forcible 
thoughts and lyrical enthusiasm. Un- 
der this class come The Covenanter’s 
Battle-Chunt, The Cavalier’s Song, 
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Song of the Danish Sea-King, The 
Merry Gallant, The Knight's Song, 
The Trooper’s Ditty. From these we 
give the last, an admirable specimen of 
its kind :— 


Boot, boot into the stirrup, lads, 
And hand once more on rein ; 
Up, up, into the saddle, lads, 
A-field we ride again : 
One cheer, one cheer, for dame or dear, 
No leisure now to sigh, 
God bless them all—-we have their 
prayers, 
And they our hearts — Good bye !” 
Off, off we ride, in reckless pride, 
As gallant troopers may, 
Who have old scores to settle, and 
Long slashing swords to pay. 


The trumpet calls—-‘‘ trot out, trot out” 
We cheer the stirring sound ; 
Swords forth, my lads—through smoke 
and dust 
We thunder o’er the ground. 
Tramp, tramp, we go through sulphury 
clouds, 
That blind us while we sing — 
Woe worth the knave who follows not 
The banner of the King ; 
But luck befall each trooper tall, 
That cleaves to saddle-tree, 
Whose long sword carves on rebel sconce 
The rights of Majesty. 


Spur on, my lads—the trumpet sounds 
Its last and stern command — 

“ A charge! acharge !”—an ocean burst 
Upon a stormy strand. 

Ha! ha! how thickly on our casques 
Their pop-guns rattle shot ; 

Spur on, my lads, we'll give it them 
As sharply as we’ve got. 

Now for it—now, bend to the work — 
Their lines begin to shake ; 

Now, through and through them—bloody 

lanes 

Our flashing sabres make ! 


“ Cut one—cut two—first point,” and 
then 
We'll parry as we may ; 
On, on the knaves, and give them steel 
In bellyfuls to day. 
Hurrah ! hurrah! for Church and State, 
For Country and for Crown, 
We slash away, and right and left 
Hew rogues and rebels down. 
Another cheer! the field is clear, 
The day is all our own ; 
Done like our sires—done like the 
swords 
God gives to guard the Throne! 


The collection, however, is not de- 
void of pieces of solemn sentiment and 
the inspirations of devotion. Of this 
order are, The Solemn Song of a Righ- 
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teous Heart, A Solemn Conceit, A 
Sabbath Summer Noon, A Monody, 
Change sweepeth over All, In the 
Quiet and Solemn Night. The space, 
however, which we have already occu- 
pied warns us to turn away from the 
manifold attractions of Mr. Mother- 
well’s pages. Our last extract, there- 
fore, shall be the following simple, me- 
lodious, and exquisite stanzas :— 


The bloom hath fled thy cheek, Mary, 
As spring’s rath blossoms die, 
And sadness hath o’ershadowed now 
Thy once bright eye ; 
But, look on me, the prints of grief 
Still deeper lie. 
Farewell! 


Thy lips are pale and mute, Mary, 
Thy step is sad and slow, 
The morn of gladness hath gone by 
Thou erst did know ; 
I, too, am changed like thee, and weep 
For very woe. 
Farewell! 


It seems as ’twere but yesterday 
We were the happiest twain, 
When murmured sighs and joyous tears, 
Dropping like rain, 
Discoursed my love, and told how loved 
I was again. 
Farewell! 


’Twas not in cold and measured phrase 
We gave our passion name ; 
Scorning such tedious eloquence, 
Our hearts’ fond flame 
And long imprisoned feelings fast 
In deep sobs came. 
Farewell ! 


Would that our love had been the love 
That merest worldlings know, 

When passion’s draught to our doomed 

lips 

Turns utter woe, 

And our poor dream of happiness 
Vanishes so! 

Farewell ! 


But in the wreck of all our hopes, 
There’s yet some touch of bliss, 
Since fate robs not our wretchedness 

Of this last kiss: 
Despair, and love, and madness meet 
In this, in this 
Farewell! 


Our parting wish is, that Mr. Mo- 
therwell may speedily bestow upon us 
fresh samples of his poetical treasures. 


The next and last in order is Leigh 
Hunt. It has been the fashion of 
numbers of that political party, to be 
a component member of which is both 
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our pride and our pleasure, to throw 
all imaginable abuse on the name and 
productions of this individual. We 
will imitate our political brethren in 
their good and laudable qualities —we 
will not participate in their absurdities 
or acts of injustice. No one will pre- 
sume to deny us the meed of loyalty 
to Church and King—no one will 
be bold enough to insinuate that we 
are not Tory to the backbone. Indeed, 
the capital fault which our bitterest 
Opponents can bring against us is, that 
our senses are sometimes perverted by 
our excessive political prejudices—that 
our opinions are too much of the Con- 
servative order. What is thus brought 
against us as a fault we glory in, and 
shall continue of the same persuasion 
till a change be wrought in our con- 
scientious conviction. Such being our 
political bias, we cannot be accused of 
partiality in speaking as we intend to 
do of Mr. Hunt and his compositions. 

A large portion of injustice has been 
dealt out to this gentleman. We have 
ourselves sometimes aimed at his per- 
son our slight shaft of ridicule. But 
this was in bygone times— before, as 
we ignorantly imagined, disappoint- 
ment, want, and wretchedness, had 
become the daily partners of his life. 
For the pain which we then inadvert- 
ently inflicted, we endeavoured to make 
amends in a former Number, when he 
assumed the editorship of the Tatler, 
wishing him good speed and success 
in his undertaking. What were the 
circumstances which dissevered Mr. 
Hunt from the paper in question, we 
neither know nor have we ever in- 
quired—nor can we say if the Tatler 
be still in existence ; but it was suffi- 
cient for us to hear that Mr. Hunt was 
by such separation thrown out of all 
literary employment—that his worldly 
circumstances were of the worst kind 
—that he had a large family who 
looked to him for daily support—that 
his friends were subscribing towards a 
new edition of his poems, as the best 
means for placing immediate pecuniary 
means in his power. We earnestly 
hope they have effected their object. 
We have used ovr inadequate means 
to assist him, although he and his 
friends are ignorant of the fact. We 
also hope that Englishmen of every 
rank, denomination, and colour of 
politics, casting aside in manly spirit 
all asperities and repugnance, will 
assist in the work of saving a family 
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from destitution—of rescuing talent 
from worldly oppression—of extri- 
cating an honest man from the hard 
clutch of necessity—and averting from 
our national character the disgrace of 
adding the name of another poet to the 
list of those of whom it may be literally 
said, that they asked of their country for 
bread and received a stone. 

We have said that Mr. Hunt is a 
honest man ;—we stand to the word. 
We detest his politics—we avow many 
literary delinquencies on his part ; but 
we aver that he has fallen a victim to 
his honesty of purpose. Let us be 
generous even in our hostilities, and 
freely award to every man his due. 
But we do not intend these observa- 
tions on Mr. Hunt as a vindication of 
that gentleman—we are alive to the 
truth of some of the charges against 
him. His former volumes abounded 
in conceited thoughts, affected idioms, 
and constant attempts at euphrasy, 
which commonly ended in flatulence. 
Too many of these still remain and 
disfigure the volume before us. His 
ear is too frequently unmusical ; and 
often, when he supposes he has wrought 
out for himself a melodious piece of 
rhythm, his lines may not untruly be 
called specimens of jingling prose. 
He says, in his preface to the new 
edition, “I have availed myself of the 
criticism both of friends and enemies ; 
and have been so willing to construe 
in my disfavour any doubts which arose 
in my own mind, that the volume does 
not contain above a third of the verses 
Ihave written. I took for granted that 
an author's self-love is pretty sure not 
to be too hard upon him, and adopted 
the principle of making the doubt itself 
a sentence of condemnation. Upon 
this I have acted in every instance, 
with the exception of the Fragments 
upon the Nymphs, the Sonnet on the 
Nile, and the passages out of the 
Bacchus in Tuscany.” The motive by 
which he was actuated was a good one 
—we only wish it had come into fuller 
operation. He was right in keeping 
the passages from the Bacchus and the 
Fragments ; but we could not only 
have spared the Sonnet on the Nile, 
but the seven other sonnets that accom- 
pany that effusion. Mr Hunt has no 
hand for the sonnet: he should be 
satisfied with the gifts which nature 
has given to his keeping, and not 
strain after objects too high for his 
attainment. His thoughts are sweet- 
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flowing, delicate—but not lofty or 
majestic ; nor can he effect that sud- 
den and powerful concentration of 
idea and language which can alone 
be moulded into the vigorous display 
of the sonnet. The best of his com- 
positions do not exceed the second 
order of the lyrical; but then he stands 
first among the poets of this class. 

Mr. Hunt is right in saying that 
poetry, like trees and flowers, is not 
of one class only—but that if the plant 
comes out of nature’s hands, and not 
the gauze-maker’s, it is still a plant, 
and has ground for it. We could have 
spared him the quotation from Scrip- 
ture. Shortly after he writes in the 
following fashion :— 


‘‘ Poetry, in its highest sense, belongs 
exclusively to such men as Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and others, who possessed the 
deepest insight into the spirit and sym- 
pathies of all things ; but poetry, in the 
most comprehensive application of the 
term, I take to be the flower of any kind 
of experience, rooted in truth, and issuing 
forth into beauty. All that the critic has 
a right to demand of it, according to its 
degree, is, that it should spring out of a 
real impulse, be consistent in its parts, 
and shaped into some characteristic har- 
mony of verse. Without these requisites, 
(apart from fleeting and artificial causes), 
the world will scarcely look at any poeti- 
cal production a second time ; whereas, 
if it possess them, the humblest poetry 
stands a chance of surviving not only 
whatever is falsely so called, but much 
that contains, here and there, more poeti- 
cal passages than itself; passages that 
are the fits and starts of a fancy without 
judgment,—the incoherences of a nature 
poetical only by convulsion, but prosaic 
in its ordinary strength, 

‘* Thus, in their several kinds, we have 
the poetry of thought and passion in 
Shakespeare and Chaucer ; of poetical 
abstraction and enjoyment in Spenser ; 
of scholarship and a rapt ambition in 
Milton ; of courtliness in Waller, (who 
writes like an inspired gentleman-usher) ; 
of gallantry in Suckling ; of wit and satire 
in Pope ; of heartiness in Burns ; of the 
‘fat of the land’ in Thomson ; ofa certain 
sequestered gentleness in Shenstone ; and 
the poetry of prose itself in Dryden: not 
that he was a prosaic writer, but that what 
other people thought in prose, he could 
think in verse; and so made absolute 
poems of pamphlets and party-reasoning. 

“ The first quality of a poet is imagi- 
nation, or that faculty by which the 
subtlest idea is given us of the nature or 
condition of any one thing, by illustra- 
tion from another, or by the inclusion of 
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remote affinities: as when Shakespeare 
speaks of moonlight sleeping on a bank ; 
or of nice customs curtseying to great 
kings (though the reader may, if he 
pleases, put this under the head of wit, 
or imagination in miniature) ; or where 
Milton speaks of towers bosom’d in trees, 
or of motes that people the sun-beams ; 
or compares Satan on the wing at a dis- 
tance to a fleet of ships hanging in the 
clouds; or where Mr. Shelley (for I 
avoid quoting from living writers, lest it 
should be thought invidious towards 
such as are not quoted) puts that stately, 
superior, and comprehensive image, into 
the mouth of a speaker who is at once 
firm of soul, and yet anticipates a dread- 
ful necessity, — 


‘ I see, as from a tower, the end of all:’ 


or, lastly, where Mr. Keats tells us of the 
realmless eyes of old Saturn (as he sits 
musing after his dethronement) ; or of 
the two brothers and their murdered man, 
riding from Florence ; that is to say, the 
man whom they were about to murder ; 
or where, by one exquisite touch, he 
describes an important and affecting office 
of the god Mercury, and the effects of it 
upon the spectators in the lower world,— 
calling him ‘ the star of Lethe;’ by which 
we see that he was the only bright object 
which visited that dreary region. We 
behold him rising on its borders.” 


The first one or two of his positions 
have our concurrence. The critic, how- 
ever, has a right to demand more than 
Mr. Hunt by his canon would allow 
him. Something more than “ character- 
istic harmony of music” is required. 
The character of the verse may be un- 
couth to the critic’s eye, and unmusical 
to his ear; while to the author it may 
appear arrayed in purest form, and 
breathing the melodies of heaven. The 
bagpipe is not pleasing to foreign ears, 
though among his own countrymen the 
performer may be hailed with rapturous 
applause. His definitions of the styles 
of the poets of England, in the second 
paragraph, are not happy, because they 
are not distinct. Milton’s poetry con- 
tains something more than “ scholar- 
ship and rapt ambition ;” Burns's than 
‘ heartiness ;”” and Dryden’s more than 
the “ poetry of prose.” What he says 
inthe third paragraph about Mr. Keats’s 
“ realmless eyes of old Saturn,” is an 
attempt at straining a point to catch a 
beauty. To us, Mr. Keats, in the three 
instances, seems to be guilty of great 
affectation. The preface is long, and 
may truly be said to be a rambling 
one; but pleasantly written, though 
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not founded on just views throughout. 
But what Mr. Hunt has said flows, 
we are satisfied, from his deep-wrought 
conviction. 

In another part he adds: “ It was 
the mistake of the criticism of a 
northern climate, to think that the 
occasional quaintnesses and neolo- 
gisms, which formerly disfigured the 
story of Rimini, arose out of affecta- 
tion ; they were the sheer license of 
animal spirits.” If so, now that Mr. 
Hunt’s frothing gaiety has subsided, 
there was greater reason for his giving 
the poem his severest revision. His 
politics, as he intimates, may perchance 
have drawn upon him the hostility of 
some ; but we, who give him all credit 
for the sincerity of his political creed, 
though we regret his indulgence of it, 
assure him that the strictures of adverse 
critics were in many cases borne out 
by facts. We can see a great many 
alterations for the better in this new 
edition of Rimini ; yet we would gladly 
allow him the use of such words as 
“ swirl” and “ cored,” and a dozen 
other such neologisms, had he but 
taken the pains to get some friend to 
mark out all the harsh expressions, 
unmusical passages, and unrhythmical 
lines, which still remain to disfigure 
ti s otherwise beautiful composition. 
The volume contains a new poem, 
denominated The Gentle Armour. * 
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The following are Mr. Hunt’s remarks 
on the authorship of this poem :— 


“More is said of the Gentle Armour, 
as well as of some of the other poems, in 
their places in the volume. It is here 
published for the first time ; and is the 
first poem of any length which I have 
written for many years, having been de- 
barred from that delight by ill health, 
and the constant necessity of writing 
prose. WhatI felt when! found I could 
again recreate myself in this way, and 
when the verses came flowing again, I 
will not say, lest I should excite awk- 

ward comparisons between what I delight 
in doing, and what it amounts to when 
done. But as Gray wished that he 
could lie all his life upon sofas, reading 
‘eternal new novels of Marivaux and 
Crebillon,’ so, notwithstanding the helps 
afforded us by the grander notions of the 
age, or rather, in consequence of the very 
helps they afford, I can conceive no mode 
of existence more exquisite (apart from 
the affections) than after contributing a 
portion of one’s morning to the further- 


ance of the common good—the better if 
in the same way—to devote the rest of 


one’s time to reading romantic adventures, 
and versifying the ‘best of them. What 

golden days “would not such be for a 
builder of pal: ices ‘ with words!’ What 
country-houses would he not possess in 
all quarters of the world,—and of time! 
What flights not take from Greece to 
Araby, from Normandy to Cathay, from 
the courts of Charlemagne and of Arthur, 






* As we shall not insert this poem, we give Mr. Hunt’ s own ities to the pro- 


duction :— 


“The main circumstance of this story —a knight fighting against three, with no 
other coat of mail than the delicatest garment of his mistress—is taken from one of the 


Fabliaux that were versified by the late Mr. Way. 


The lady’s appearance in the 


garment, after the battle, is from the same poem. The turn given to these incidents, 










































































the colouring, and the sentiment, are the work of the present writer. The original 
is a curious specimen of the license of old times. A married woman, who has a good- 
humoured craven for her husband, is made love to by three knights ; to each of w shom, 
as a trial of his affection, and by way of proving the tenderness of her deserts, she 
proposes that he shall mix in the fight of a tournament, with no other covering to 
his body than the one just mentioned. Two of them decline the experiment ; the 
third accepts it, is victorious, and, in order to be on a par with her in delicacy of 
sentiment, requests that she will make her appearance at her husband's table in the 
triumphant i investment. She does so; the guests are struck with admiration ; 


‘ While the good spouse (not bold, ‘twas lately sung) 
Cast down his honest eyes, and held his tongue. 
‘ Speak, guileless damsels ! Dames, in love well read ! 
Speak, Sirs! in chivalry and honour bred ; 
Who best deserves — the lady or the knight? ? 
He, death who braved, or she, censorious spite ?’ 


“« Allowance is to be made for the opinions of a different age ; and we see, even 
here, right and wrong principles struggling in the perplexities of custom. But the 
cultivation of brute force is uppermost ; and nothing can reconcile us to the disposi- 
tion of the woman who could speculate upon such a tribute to her vanity. It is 
hoped that the heroine of the following version of the story, without being wanting 
in self-love, is a little better, and not unsuited to any age. 
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to the corners of the sea, and the house 
of Morpheus! With what transport not 
wake up, and find himself in the company 
of his beloved old books, content to be 
master of the world when he had his 
wings on, and to look for no better foot- 
ing for the sole of his feet than the hearth 
of an uninsulted poverty. 0 jJelix ter et 
amplius! No man ever deserved even 
to wish to be a poet who could not think 
in this manner, or not think it as much 
at forty as at twenty.” 


Of his own gossiping preface, he 
writes in the following pleasant vein : 


‘« T fear 1 have indeed heen gossiping 
in this preface, and that I shall be 
thought by some to have wasted a great 
many words upon rhyme and numbers, 
things a little too much forgotten per- 
haps in the general poetry of the age. 
There is enough romance however in my 
volume to save me from the charge of a 
mechanical impertinence, when I venture 
to congratulate the reader on the manifest 
failure of that prophecy,which announced 
the downfall of all poetry and fiction in 
the ascendency of the steam-engine, and 
would fain have persuaded us, that the 
heart, and imagination, and flesh and blood 
of man, were to quit him at the approach 
of science and utilitarianism, and leave 
him nothing but his ribs to reckon upon. 
O believe it not! Count it not feasible, 
orin nature! The very flowers on the 
tea-cups, the grace with which a ball of 
cotton is rolled up, might have shewn to 
the contrary. You must take colour out 
of the grass first, preference out of the 
faucy, passion out of the blood. Nay, 
the more drought the more thirst. The 
want makes the wish. You may make 
sects in opinion, and formalise a people 
for a while, here and there; but you 
cannot undo human nature. The very 
passion that makes them obstinate in 
what is formal, shall counteract itself in 
the blood of their children, and betray 
them back to imagination. Opinion may 
dogmatise ; science may be mechanical 
in its operation ; but in explaining one 
cause, it only throws us back upon an- 
other, and opens a wider and remoter 
world for the fancy to riotin. And the 
operators, by very reason of the solid 
footing they require, are apt to lose 
themselves most if they do not hold 
fast. Newton himself got into strange 
border-lands of dissent. Pascal was a 
hypochondriacal dreamer. With the 
growth of this formidable mechanical 
epoch, that was to take all dulce out of 
the utile, we have had the wonderful 
works of Sir Walter Scott, the criticism 
of Hazlitt, the imagination of Keats, the 
tragedy and winged philosophy of Shel- 
ley, the passion of Byron, the wit and 
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festivity of Moore, tales and novels 
endless, and Mr. Wordsworth has be- 
come a classic, and the Germans have 
poured forth every species of romance, 
and the very French have thought fit to 
Germanize, and our American ‘brethren 
have written little but novels and verses, 
and Sir Humphry Davy has been di- 
viding his time between coal-mines and 
fairy -land, (no very remote regions) ; 
and the shop itself and the Corr Laws 
have given us a poet, and Mr. Crabbe 
has been versifying the very parish re- 
gisters; and last, not least, the Utili- 
tarians themselves are poetical! Dr, 
Bowring is not satisfied unless we hear 
of the poetry of the ‘ Magyars;’ and if 
you want a proper Bacchanalian uproar 
in a song, you must go to the author 
of ‘ Headlong Hall,’ who will not advance 
utility itself, unless it be jovial. Itisa 
moot point which he admires most, Ben- 
tham or Rossini.” 


Mr. Hunt, among other accusations, 
has been charged with holding a reli- 
gious creed at direct variance with the 
tendency of the Christian religion. He 
attempted, it is affirmed, to preach up 
the doctrine, that the pleasures of in- 
tellect and sense are not to be re- 
gulated according to the doctrines 
and discipline of revealed religion, 
but should become the first object 
and grand aim of life. Than this 
there cannot be a more pernicious 
rule of action. Still, let us not be 
stern and unrelenting in our earthly 
justice. Wedo not sway the Rhada- 
manthian sceptre which inflicts punish- 
ment, but never is waved for the 
assuaging of pain. What Mr. Hunt 
wrote formerly was in the heyday of 
reckless manhood—he had not been 
bowed low by calamity, nor chastened 
by the sharp infliction of adversity. 
Early creeds may have been abjured— 
early doctrines repudiated—and he 
may have a heart truly repentant for 
former follies. He has for some time 
led a harmless life—with truth of pur- 
pose for its cynosure, and full of charity 
to all men. We have already said that 
he was the victim of his own honesty. 
We have no doubt that had he swerved 
from his early political principles, 
many of his opponents might have 
liked him better, and greater might 
have been his worldly rewards. For 
our parts, however, we should have 
abominated such treachery ; and, how- 
ever serviceable he might have been to 
our party, we should have despised the 
traitor. We should have served him 
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worse than Lord Balcarras did Arnold, 
the traitor of the American war, who 
endeavoured to be useful to our coun- 
try by an equally monstrous dereliction 
of duty. The anecdote runs thus :— 
General Arnold was with the king 
when Lord Balcarras, who was under 
General Burgoyne in the Saratoga 
campaign, was presented. The king 
introduced them. ‘ What, sire?” said 
the earl, drawing up his form and re- 
treating, “ the traitor Arnold?” The 
consequence was a challenge from 
Arnold. They met, and it was ar- 
ranged that the parties should fire by 
signal. Arnold fired, and Earl Bal- 
carras turned on his heel and was 
walking away, when Arnold exclaimed, 
“ Why don’t you fire, my lord?” 
“ Sir,” said Lord Balcarras, looking 
over his shoulder, “ I leave you to the 
executioner.” * 

Had Hunt turned renegade,he would 
have had our scorn—as it is, we wish 
him well. We like honesty of purpose, 
although we extremely regret that 
there should have been any perversion 
of rightmindedness. But before we 
lay one or two extracts of the author’s 
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before the judicious reader, we cannot 
help asking how he could possibly 
have retained such puerile stuff in his 
volume as the address to little J. H., 
which is ornamented by the following 
extract from Frugoni — 


** Pien d’ amori, 
Pien di canti, e pien di fiori.” 


The verses may be full of baby love, 
but they are neither ornamental nor 
useful ; and posterity can never feel 
complimented by the legacy of five 
pages of such jingling and unmeaning 
nursery rhymes. The translation of 
Walter de Mapes’ Confession is done 
with much fidelity and exceeding spirit. 
Camden, it seems, has borne honour- 
able testimony to the Archdeacon of 
Oxford, who, in the time of King Henry 
the Second, filled England with his 
merriments, and confessed his love to 
good liquor. The original song com- 
mences in this manner: 


‘* Mihi est propositum in taberna mori, 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori : 
Ut dicant, cum venerint, Angelorum 
chori, 
Deus sit propitius huic potatori,” &c. 


I devise to end my days— in a tavern drinking, 

May some Christian hold for me —the glass when I am shrinking ; 
That the Cherubim may cry — when they see me sinking, 

God be merciful to a soul—of this gentleman’s way of thinking. 


A glass of wine amazingly —enlighteneth one’s internals ; 
Tis wings bedewed with nectar— that fly up to supernals ; 
Bottles cracked in taverns—have much the sweeter kernels, 
Than the sups allowed to us—in the college journals, 


Every one by nature hath—a mould which he was cast in ; 

I happen to be one of those—who never could write fasting ; 
By a single little boy —I should be surpass’d in 

Writing so: I’d just as lief—be buried, tomb’d and grass’d in. 


Every one by nature hath—a gift too, a dotation : 

I, when I make verses,—do get the inspiration 

Of the very best of wine—that comes into the nation : 
It maketh sermons to abound —for edification. 


Just as liquor floweth good—floweth forth my lay so ; 
But I must moreover eat—or I could not say so ; 
Nought it availeth inwardly—should I write all day so; 
But with God’s grace after meat—I1 beat Ovidius Naso. 


Neither is there given to me—prophetic animation, 

Unless when 1 have eat and drank — yea, ev’n to saturation ; 
Then in my upper story —hath Bacchus domination, 

And Phebus rusheth into me, and beggareth all relation. 


The next specimen of Mr. Hunt’s 
powers which we shall select, is his 
translation of Andrea de Basso’s Ode 


to a Dead Body. Andrea de Basso 
was a churchman of Ferrara, and lived 
in the fifteenth century. The only 


* Three Years in North America, by James Stuart, Esq., vol. i. p. 467. 
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objection which we have to the effu- 
sion is its repulsive nature; but the 
reader may perhaps be curious to know 
how so out-of-the-way a subject is 


Rise from the loathsome and devouring 
tomb, 

Give up thy body, woman without heart, 

Now that its worldly part 

Is over; and deaf, blind, and dumb, 

Thou servest worms for food, 

And from thine altitude 

Fierce death has shaken thee down, and 
thou dost fit 

Thy bed within a pit. 

Night, endless night, hath got thee 

To clutch, and to englut thee ; 

And rottenness confounds 

Thy limbs and their sleek rounds ; 

And thou art stuck there, stuck there, in 
despite, 

Like a foul animal in a trap at night. 

Come in the public path, and see how all 

Shall fly thee, as a child goes shrieking 
back 

From something long and black, 

Which mocks along the wall. 

See if the kind will stay, 

To hear what thou wouldst say ; 

See if thine arms can win 

One soul to think of sin ; 

See if the tribe of wooers 

Will now become pursuers ; 

And if where they make way, 

Thou’lt carry now the day ; 

Or whether thou wilt spread not such 
foul night, 

That thou thyself shalt feel the shudder 
and the fright. 


Yes, till thou turn into the loathly hole, 

As the least pain to thy bold-facedness. 

There let thy foul distress 

Turn round upon thy soul, 

And cry, O wretch in a shroud, 

Thou wast so headstrong proud, 

This, this is the reward, 

For hearts that are so hard, 

That flaunt so, and adorn, 

And pamper them, and scorn 

To cast a thought down hither, 

Where all things come to wither ; 

And where no resting is, and no re- 
pentance, 

Even to the day of the last awful sen- 
tence. 

Where is that alabaster bosom now, 

That undulated once, like sea on shore? 

‘Tis clay unto the core. 

Where are those sparkling eyes, 

That were like twins o’ the skies ! 

Alas, two caves are they, 

Filled only with dismay. 

Where is the lip that shone 

Like painting newly done ? 

Where the round cheek? and where 

The sunny locks of hair? 
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treated. Every line is full of bitter 
scorn ; and Mr. Leigh Hunt truly says 
its ferocity is of a grand and appalling 
nature. 


And where the symmetry that bore them 
all? 

Gone, like the broken clouds when the 
winds fall. 


Did I not tell thee this, over and over? 

The time will come, when thou wilt not 
be fair? 

Nor have that conquering air? 

Nor be supplied with lover ? 

Lo! now behold the fruit 

Of all that scorn of shame ; 

Is there one spot the same 

In all that fondled flesh? 

One limb that’s not a mesh 

Of worms, and sore offence, 

And horrible succulence ? 

Tell me, is there one jot, one jot remaining, 

To shew thy lovers now the shapes which 
thou wast vain in? 

Love 1—Heav'n should be implored for 
something else, 

For power to weep, and to bow down 
one’s soul. 

Love 1—’Tis a fiery dole ; 

A punishment like hell’s. 

Yet thou, puffed with thy power, 

Who wert but as the flower 

That warns us in the psalm, 

Didst think thy veins ran balm 

From an immortal fount ; 

Didst take on thee to mount 

Upon an angel’s wings, 

When thou wert but as things 

Clapped, on a day, in Aigypt’s cata- 
logue, 

Under the worshipped nature of a dog. 


Ill would it help thee now, were I to say, 

Go, weep at thy confessor's feet, and cry, 

** Help, father, or I die: 

See—see—he knows his prey, 

Even he, the dragon old! 

Oh, be thou a stronghold 

Betwixt my foe and me! 

For I would fain be free, 

But am so bound in ill, 

That struggle as I will, 

It strains me to the last, 

And I am losing fast 

My breath and my poor soul, and thou 
art he 

Alone canst save me in thy piety.” 

But thou didst smile perhaps, thou thing 
besotted, 

Because, with some, death is a sleep, a 
word ? 

Hast thou then ever heard 

Of one that slept and rotted ! 

Rare is the sleeping face 

That wakes not as it was, 
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Thou should’st have earned high heaven, 

And then thou might’st have given 

Glad looks below, and seen 

Thy buried bones serene 

As odorous and as fair 

As evening lilies are ; 

And in the day of the great trump of 
doom, 

Happy thy soul had been to join them 
at the tomb. 


Ode, go thou down and enter 

The horrors of the centre : 

Then fly amain, with news of terrible fate 

To those who think they may repent 
them late. 


Our last specimen from the volume 
before us is one of the pure gems of 
the English language. As long as 
feeling holds empire in man’s breast, 
Mr. Hunt must be considered a true 
poet, were it only for this specimen of 
his taste and feeling. 


TO T. L. He 
Six years old, dwring a sickness. 


Sleep breathes at last from out thee, 
My little, patient boy ; 

And ‘balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 

I sit me down, and think 
Of all thy winning ways ; 
Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 

That I had less to praise. 


Thy sidelong pillowed meekness, 
Thy thanks to all that aid, 

Thy heart, in pain and weakness, 
Of fancied faults afraid ; 

The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet | tears, 
These, these are things that may demand 

Dread memories for years. 
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Sorrows I’ve bad, severe ones, 
I will not think of now ; 
And calmly, midst my dear ones, 
Have wasted with ‘dry brow ; 
But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 
I cannot bear the gentleness,— 
The tears are in their bed. 


Ah, first-born of thy mother, 
When life and hope were new, 
Kind play mate of thy brother, 
Thy sister, father too ; 
My light, where’er I go, 
My bird, when prison- -bound, 
My hand in hand companion,— no, 
My prayers shall hold thee round. 


To say ‘‘ He has departed ”— 
*« His voice ”—“ his face” — is gone; 
To feel impatient-hearted, 
Yet feel we must bear on ; 
Ah, I could not endure 
To whisper of such woe, 
Unless I felt this sleep insure 
That it will not be so. 


Yes, still he’s fixed, and sleeping! 
This silence too the while — 
It’s very hush and creeping 
Seem whispering us a smile : 
Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one’s ear, 
Like parting wings of Cherubim, 
Who say, “‘ We’ve finished here.” 


We reluctantly close the volume, 
having overrun our space. Every 
friend to genius should immediately 
give it room in his library, under the 
assurance that it will not disgrace its 
station, and be serving the worldly 
interests, and adding to the fireside 
comforts, of a deserving though a mis- 
taken individual. 
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Is there no chance of a reconstruction 
of the Tory party! This is a question 
which is asked in all quarters, where 
an interest is felt or pretended for the 
conservation of those institutions which 
we at least have been always in the 
habit of considering as of vital import- 
ance to the honour, the happiness, the 
fame, and the religion of our country. 

The answers, of course depending 
much on the individual temperaments 
of those who hazard any, vary according 
as the speaker is sanguine or sombre. 
Some see in the very Reform-bill, 
which has been the principal object 
of our resistance, and in the elections 
in which we have been so generally 
discomfited, the elements of future 
and no distant triumph to Toryism ; 
others contend, that the gloomiest an- 
ticipations which were formed during 
its progress will be instantly verified. 
Hune spes, hune timor agitat. It isa 
matter, however, which it will become 
us most carefully and calmly to exa- 
mine, laying aside, as much as it is pos- 
sible in such cases to lay aside, all the 
influences of passion or apprehension. 

We are constantly told, that the old 
appellations of Whig and Tory are now 
little better than nicknames—that there 
is no more any such thing as a true 
Whig or a true Tory than there is a 
true Guelph ora true Ghibelline. In 
one sense of the word, this is undeni- 
able. The original Whig was a Scotch 
clown——an insurgent Cameronian ; the 
original Tory was an Irish thief—a 
rebel papist. The whimsies of faction 
applied these names to great parties in 
the state, and the primary meaning was 
lost long before the days when Marl- 
borough or Locke assumed the one, 
and Mordaunt or Swift the other. Not 
merely the original meaning of the 
words, but soon again the first great 
ground of difference between the parties 
was changed, and the Jacobite Tory 
and Hanoverian Whig expired by a 
natural death, as the cause of the lineal 
descendants of the house of Stuart be- 
came hopeless. Until that period, the 
history of faction never presented any 
thing more curious than the reciprocal 
VOL. VII. NO. XXXVIIL, 
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ON THE CHANCES OF THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE TORY PARTY. 


Cuaprer I. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF PARTIES FROM THE REVOLUTION TO BURKE. 


position of these parties. The ruling 
section of the state professing revolution 
principles, asserting in their speeches 
and pamphlets doctrines closely verging 
upon republicanism, and using “ li- 
berty” ad nauseam as their watchword, 
carried the just powers of the crown to 
their utmost limit, and felt no scruple in 
extending its indirect influence, by all 
the means of intimidation or corruption, 
to the very greatest latitude; and the 
opposition party, originally pledged in 
their hearts to the most arbitrary prin- 
ciples, even to the right divine of kings, 
and in their flowing bowls to the resto- 
ration of a dynasty that had always 
unshrinkingly acted upon such prin- 
ciples, clamoured, with “ downright 
Shippen” and others, against the pro- 
ceedings of the court; framed ideas 
of patriot kings with Bolingbroke, or 
vented truculent and unsparing libels 
with Swift against kingcraft and state- 
craft in general. Neither party was in 
its true position. We have the same 
effects produced by the same causes in 
France at the present moment. The 
Carlist of the Gazette de France is 
advocating states-general, and revelling 
in fancies of regal republics ; while the 
citizen-king —the king of the barricades 
—he who was to make the charter a 
reality, is, in the manner of the Wal- 
polian Whigs, with liberty ever flowing 
from his lips, governing by all the rigid 
machinery of martial law. 

The battle of Culloden, and its con- 
sequences, speedily put an end to 
this anomalous state of affairs. Some 
sanguine Jacobites still continued to 
dream of a restoration of the exiled 
dynasty, but they were few in num- 
ber, and feeble in influence. Every 
year diminished both. A successful 
war against France——ever the true 
drastic to carry off the i!l humours of 
England —finally put all notion of the 
Pretender out of the heads of the peo- 
ple; and Chatham, though he said that 
he gloried in the name of Whig, laid 
the foundation for that reign of the 
Tories which his greater son consoli- 
dated. The cause of Charles Edward 
was lost on the plains of Minden and 
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the heights of Abram; and the mo- 
narchical principles of the Jacobite 
Tories had now but one object towards 
which to be directed. Fortune had 
decided, that he whom they had so 
long considered as king de jure, could 
never be king de facto. Victory and 
extension of empire had swelled the 
heart of the nation, and it was impos- 
sible that rights which, by the lapse of 
so many years, had become rather 
matter for speculative jurists than for 
practical men, could any longer have 
interest sufficient to arrest the attention 
of the queen of colonies, the mistress 
of the sea. 

Just at the moment died George the 
Second, the poorest caricature of royalty 
that ever sat upon athrone. He never 
considered himself secure in England, 
and scarcely took the trouble of under- 
standing its politics, which he left to 
his minister——and Walpole, it is on all 
hands allowed, in spite of many defects, 
had great and shining qualities as a 
statesman —or his queen. His mind 
was of the smallest order; he was 
scarcely qualified for any thing better 
than a military martinet—as an adju- 
tant he would not have been despised. 
It was the practice of the Jacobite wits, 
and others of higher degree, to call him 
a German, as if that were any disgrace. 
Germany was, however, in those days 
under an intellectual slumber—even 
her hero, Frederick, as Goethe says 
in one of his ballads, despising the 
genius of his countrymen, then about 
to awake with so much freshness 
and vigour; and all that we saw 
of the Germans was the plodding 
honesty and hereditary valour of the 
people, and the ridiculous pedantry of 
their paltry courts. In the latter, George 
the Second was quite at home. In his 
inmost heart he thought more of the 
idle ceremonials of the mock empire 
of which he was a mock elector, than 
of the real empire of which he was a 
king; and felt a deeper interest in the 
petty diplomacy which secured a parish 
to his little states in Germany, than in 
the management of those parties on 
which his security on a mighty throne 
depended. 

Such a prince, in fact, could not 
command any deep-rooted respect from 
either Whig or Tory here. His memory 
will bechiefly preserved by Horace Wal- 
pole; and we believe that the sketch 
which we have above attempted is not 
far from that which posterity is likely 
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to accept as the true one. He was the 
last of the four monarchs under, or over, 
whom the Whigs played the parts of 
courtiers. Of these four, William, a 
great soldier and a European states- 
man, whose name has accidentally, and 
but accidentally, been mixed up in the 
angriest details of our local and do- 
mestic politics, thought of nothing but 
putting down the designs of Louis 
XIV. against the liberties and inde- 
pendence of Europe; and if he could 
revisit the glimpses of the moon, would 
be equally astonished at the hatred and 
the veneration which his memory ex- 
cites in the sister kingdoms. The reign 
of Anne was the reign of Marlborough. 
Blenheim and Ramillies, Oudenarde 
and Malplaquet, banished all non-mi- 
litary ideas from the popular mind ; and 
the triumph of those who brought that 
great man into unpopularity was short, 
and disturbed, and closed in hatred 
and contempt. George I. had sub- 
mitted wisely to Walpole ; George II. 
had done the same as long as he was 
allowed. In the closing years of his 
life he was a puppet, for whom no 
person felt any regard. It was true 
that he preserved vast etiquette; and 
we have often fancied that the solemn 
stupidity of the heads of our great 
Whig families is a second-hand reflec- 
tion of the manners of the last Whig 
king. . 
George ITI. was a prince of a dif- 
ferent character. He came with a 
clear title to the throne, acknowledged 
by all Europe, and disturbed by no 
pretension that could be of practical 
importance. He was an Englishman 
without German prejudice, or the little- 
ness of mind almost inseparable from a 
German court. His first speech [“ I 
taught the boy to speak,” said Quin, 
himself the model of English elocu- 
tion] identified him with the nation. 
Since the days of James II., always 
an unpopular and ungracious monarch, 
the voice of an English gentleman had 
not been heard from the throne. The 
king who spoke in 1760, assumed his 
crown with the popularity, and un- 
stained by the profligacy of Charles 
Il. It is, therefore, not to be won- 
dered at, that the Tory party, now that 
the disturbing power was annihilated, 
gravitated towards him. From this 
moment dates another change in the 
history of parties among us. 

We hold it idle to refer to the stories 
of the influence of Lord Bute, or to the 
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factious nonsense of Wilkes, who well 
knew that it was nothing but nonsense 
he was writing, except in relation to 
the end he proposed—his own per- 
sonal benefit. Secondary causes may 
of course have had their influences, but 
the main cause of the alteration of the 
position of the parties, at the accession 
of George III., was the re-union of the 
Jacobitical interest with that of the 
Hanoverian Tories, a race of men who 
had naturally grown up in the progress 
of two generations, and swelled that 
Tory party, originally a minority of the 
body, who had concurred in all the 
measures which followed the revolution. 
Lord Bute was but the froth-bubble 
which indicated the current of the 
general stream. It was soon evident 
enough, that the old Whig party, which 
had governed in one shape or another, 
with the slight interruption at the end 
of the reign of Queen Anne, for seventy 
years,* had lost its power. They were 
not the men tamely to surrender what 
they had so long enjoyed, and after 
some vain attempts to regain the court, 
betook themselves to opposition, of a 
kind which the Tories when out of 
office, either from want of power or in- 
clination, had never attempted. The 
Whigs stirred the rabble. 

During the long period they had 
held office, no party had ever curbed 
the populace with a higher hand. The 
riot act was of their making, and they 
never scrupled to put it in force when- 
ever there was any occasion. The 
habeas corpus act was frequently sus- 
pended —the utmost severities used 
against high-church mobs —military 
sent repeatedly to Oxford, or encamped 
in Hyde Park. It is useless to recapi- 
tulate what every reader of our history 
must know. That strong necessity ex- 
isted for most of those measures, must 
be acknowledged; but they made a 
strange contrast with the sounding 
phrases of liberty, which rang forth from 
every coterie of Whiggism. On the 
other hand, the Tories never could hope 
that their principles could recommend 
them to the rabble of towns, although 
oppression or distress, which, whenever 
it is felt, the lower orders always attri- 
bute to the existing government, what- 
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* Those who are curious in coincidences may remark, if they please, that it re- 
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ever that may be, united them occa- 
sionally in opposition to ministers. 
The Tories might clamour against an 
excise law, and appeal to the feelings 
of the populace in favour of freedom 
and gin, but they could not appeal to 
them on any points of general policy or 
government. They had no tempting 
lures of political equality or legislative 
power to throw out—could offer no 
pictures of reform in the foreground, 
with revolution and rapine in per- 
spective. Their opponents were in a 
different predicament. Accident had 
made them conservatives—to borrow 
the word now in fashion—their prin- 
ciples led directly the opposite way. 
They could, without violation of their 
original creed, call in as allies those 
turbulent feelings, which, when di- 
rected against themselves, they had so 
well known how to repress. For the 
first time in our history, the principles 
of constitutional law and practice were 
submitted to the multitude, and, as was 
to be expected, were urged before such 
an audience with ignorance, tumult, 
and sedition. The wiser among the 
Whigs regretted this alliance; but it 
was too late for the whole body to re- 
cede. Had not that faction thrown its 
weight, and wealth, and rank, and 
talent, into the scale of the mob in the 
first ten years of George III., much of 
the mischief which has since afflicted 
the world might have been spared. 
Soon another class of men—the 
truer-bred demagogues—made their 
appearance, and of course in London. 
Ireland was almost a foreign country, 
and its concerns had little or no attrac- 
tion here. Scotland was barely emerg- 
ing from the evils of intestine commo- 
tion and provincial depression, and 
scarcely stirred in politics. The great 
towns of England had not obtained 
any thing like their present importance, 
even relatively to London; and _politi- 
cal information, as to the movements of 
heads of parties, came slowly among 
them. London at that time occupied 
something very like the situation which 
Paris has, for the misfortune of France, 
always occupied in French affairs. In 
the game which the Whigs played for 
the discomfiture of the Tories, they 


quired another period of seventy years, with a short interval in the mean time, to 
bring them back. We hope that the duration of their eclipse and: appearance is not 
to be periodical. We should be sorry, for the sake of the preserit and succeeding 


generations, that party asceudencies were to be calculated like comets. 
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were not long allowed a monopoly of 
the chances. The local demagogues of 
the corporation, in the eyes of its own 
members and the town rabble a sort of 
rival parliament to that sitting in West- 
minster, bade against the Whig aris- 
tocrats, who were soon compelled to 
adopt, though with reluctance and 
loathing, the views of their new associ- 
ates. The pettiest matters of police 
were now made questions of national 
importance. All England was stirred 
to its centre, because a brace of male- 
factors were ordered to be sus. per. coll., 
not on Tyburn-tree, but in Spitalfields. 
A clamour, as if of impending ruin, was 
raised, when mercy was extended to 
two Irish chairmen, convicted of having 
killed a man in an election riot. The 
writings of Wilkes and Horne Tooke 
are filled with denunciations of these 
and similar enormities, from which 
they predict consequences the most 
disastrous. Wilkes speedily became 
the idol of the rabble, and then the 
power of the Whigs proper over them 
was well nigh gone. The existing 
ministry had put themselves in the 
wrong in Wilkes’s case, because general 
warrants, though sanctioned (ut fit) by 
the voice of the law officers of the 
crown, and liberally used by the Whigs 
in their day of power, are scarcely com- 
patible with legal freedom,—are, at all 
events, liable to monstrous abuse, and, 
with regard to Wilkes, had been used 
in a wholly indefensible manner. The 
injudicious opposition which the minis- 
try offered to his return for Middlesex, 
only increased his popularity, and by 
giving the populace repeated opportu- 
nities of triumph, taught them their 
strength. The Whigs of that day are 
the lawful parents of Wilkes — but the 
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forward, there has always been in Lon- 
don a man of the people, who, from 
Wilkes down to whoever may be 
deemed the holder of that office at 
present, has been uniformly what War- 
burton would call “ an irrecoverable 
scoundrel.” 

Even in this hasty sketch it may be 
expected that, as we have arrived at the 
first decade of the reign of George IIT., 
we should say something of Junius. We 
shall comply with the expectation, but 
have not much to remark because we 
confess that we have always considered 
his influence —we mean his direct in- 
fluence—as but slight upon the public 
mind. Literary men will continue to 
amuse themselves by endeavouring to 
solve the riddle of his name. It is per- 
fectly clear that he was some states- 
man, or employé of a statesman, who 
did not look an inch beyond ministerial 
movements ;—one of that crawling 
race, not yet extinct, in whose eyes the 
personnel of a cabinet is a matter of in- 
finitely greater moment than the cha- 
racter of a party, or even the safety ofa 
country. His letters contain few general 
reflections—scarcely any expositions of 
constitutional principles ; his thoughts, 
his views, his reasonings, areall personal. 
Iie hates the king, he hates the Duke 
of Bedford, he hates the Duke of Graf- 
ton, he hates Lord Mansfield —clearly 
because they stand between him and 
place ; and that hatred he expresses in 
trim and polished sarcasms, out of 
which it is vain to attempt the extrac- 
tion of a single principle. He abuses 
them with the same bitterness for trifles 
absolutely unimportant in themselves, 
or swelled into importance only by the 
most designed misconstructions of fac- 
tion, as he could have bestowed upon 


Tories nursed him. From that time crimes of the greatest magnitude.* 


* Lord Byron calls him as one of the witnesses against George III. in the Vision 
of Judgment. 
“* Cans’t thou upbraid, 
Continued Michael, George Rex, or allege 
Aught further. Junius answered, you had better 
First ask him for his answer to my letter. 


My charges upon record will outlast 
The brass of both his epitaph and tomb.” 


We request any unprejudiced reader to ask himself what these charges were. We 
would use the old English argument of laying any wager, that not three readers in a 
hundred could recollect, and that not one in five dozen of those who remember any 
thing about them, considers them to be more than paltry exaggerations of trifles, or 
downright falsehoods. Lord Byron is pleased to wind up his description of Junius 
by— 
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There is nothing in Junius to indicate 
that, ifin office, he would not have pur- 
sued precisely the same course that 
forms the theme of his rhetorical vitu- 
peration. What he wanted was place ; 
and, as his vizard prevented the argu- 
mentum ad hominem from being resorted 
to, he cared not how inconsistent his 
unacknowledged writings might be with 
his public conduct, past or future. It 
was this consideration principally, we 
believe, that made him keep his secret 
so closely. Junius, or Junius’s patron, 
had done or intended to do precisely 
the same things as those which aroused 
all the indignation of his laborious pen ; 
and quotations from his own letters 
might have been at least embarrassing 
and incommodious. 

The literary men of the time, natu- 
rally enough, considered Junius as a 
person of vast importance. He was 
one of their own caste—at least he 
fought with an instrument, and annoy- 
ingly, if not successfully, which they 
too could employ. Besides, he had 
the merit of devising a new style—a 
worthless one, if considered by the 
canons of the higher criticism, but one 
which is showy, and calculated to catch 
attention. He had evidently a know- 
ledge of official habits, and had mixed 
with the great—a matter of much mo- 
ment in days before clubs had made 
us “a nation of gentlemen.” Hence 
ministerial men dreaded him, and 
swelled the neise which attended his 
appearance. With the people he was 
nothing. Horne Tooke (who has al- 
ways appeared to us to have had the 
better in the controversy between them, 
in style as well as in the trumpery quar- 
rel which called it forth) was a man of 
far greater calibre and weight. Junius’s 
writing was too finical for the crowd, 


‘« Passion, cried the phantom dim, 
I loved my country, and I hated him.” 
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and his want of principle was soon de- 
tected. It was felt, that if Bubb Dod- 
dington had possessed Junius’s manner, 
that distinguished diarist would (when 
out of place) have written with the same 
patriotic and independent spirit, and 
for the same reason. The indirect 
effect of Junius in creating, as he or 
Woodfall did, the modern system of 
political essay-writing in daily papers, 
and the consequent improvement and 
influence of these vehicles of party, 
was great; but he could not have 
contemplated such a result; and we 
have neither room nor time to enter 
upon its discussion at present. We 
may remark, however, before we leave 
the subject, that Junius’s disciples of 
the newspapers (without wishing to 
feed the vanity of “ the gentlemen of 
the press,” already inordinate enough,) 
so often surpass the writings of their 
more vaunted master, that he would 
be no wonder now. 

The time was not yet when the 
deep-rooted institutions of England 
were to be shaken down in England 
herself. The storm had begun there, 
but its first effects were felt in those 
colonies where our institutions had 
never been firmly fixed, and where the 
dependence on the mother-country was 
little more than nominal. The Ameri- 
can provinces were at all times repub- 
lics, in which reverence for monarchy 
was scarcely pretended. No pains had 
been taken to connect them substan- 
tially with the empire. The Whigs, when 
in power, with their usual disregard or 
contempt for the church, had never lis- 
tened to the propositions so often made 
(by Berkeley among others) for giving 
to those dependencies an ecclesiastical 
establishment, that firmest link between 
colony and mother-country. The his- 


It would have puzzled his lordship to have discovered this love of country in Junius. 


The verse would be truer, if it said,— 


cried the phantom dim, 
I hoped for place or pay by slandering him, 


His lordship, it is fair to say, only introduced Junius in a parody on Southey, who 
has, we think, given the nameless libeller far too prominent a place ; but for those 
who have an ear for English hexameters, Southey’s verses are capital. 


“ 


Nameless the libeller lived, and shot his arrow in darkness ; 


Undetected he passed to the grave, and leaving behind him 
Noxious works on earth, and the pest of an evil example, 
Went to the world beyond, where no offences are hidden. 
Mask’d had he been all his life, aud now a vizor of iron, 
Rivetted round his head, had abolish’d his features for ever.” 
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tory of all colonial empires warrants 
us in this assertion, Spain, a state in- 
finitely feebler than England,— defeated 
in continual wars, deprived of all com- 
mand of the sea,—held colonies of 
greater wealth and extent than the 
United States for forty years after we 
had lost ours, and did not surrender 
them de facto (she claims them de jure 
still) until after a contest of far longer 
duration than we, in the plenitude of 
our power, were able to maintain 
against our revolted dependents. And 
why? Simply because Spain had 
taken care to identify the church esta- 
blishment of her transatlantic territories 
with her own. Nor was the want of 
this most binding link supplied in any 
degree by other bonds of union, in our 
case. No attempt to organise aristo- 
cratic distinctions in those new regions, 
though constantly talked of and recom- 
mended, was ever made. In every 
state were set up republican establish- 
ments, with as much freedom as made 
them desire more, and power sufficient 
to suggest to them the feasibility of 
attaining it. On colonists so situated, 
the doctrines broached at home were 
not lost. The turbulent resistance to 
authority in London soon found imita- 
tors in New England; and the same 
spirit that returned Wilkes for Middle- 
sex resisted the imposition of the stamp 
duty in Boston.* According to all in- 
telligible principles of colonial law, as 
then understood, nay, as the Americans 
would themselves enforce them at this 
moment if they had colonies, England 
had the right to impose that duty— 
the policy of the imposition is a differ- 
ent thing; but the god of battles hav- 
ing decided that the states should be 
rent from us, we shall not stop now to 
moot a question as useless as that which 
engaged the schoolboys of the days of 
Juvenal, when they debated whether 
Sylla should have abdicated or retained 
his dictatorship. 


* We agree with Simond. 
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Even while we write, the United 
States are affording a proof of the 
truth of our assertion, that they would 
have acted precisely as we did, if they 
bad been in our place and we in 
theirs, at the period of their original 
insurrection. General Jackson is urg- 
ing in his proclamations against the 
refractory South Carolinians the same 
remonstrances, and will enforce them by 
the same means, thatthe English cabinet 
employed in 1776; and the Carolinians 
are combating him with arguments 
drawn from the state papers or speeches 
of the fathers of the republic. But 
the discussion of this point would lead 
us too far away from our subject. 


Since America departed from our 
sceptre we have been frequently as- 
sured that the loss was in reality an 
advantage —that the United States are 
of more service to our interests in the 
condition of a separate nation than as 
provinces—that it was absurd for us to 
expect to retain permanent possession 
of regions so distant and internally so 
powerful — with many other topics - 
similar consolation. We fear that th 
principle on which these soothing in 
ments are applied to us, is pretty much 
the same as that which induced the fox 
to declare a tail a most useless and 
disagreeable incumbrance after he had 
lost his own. It is at all events cer- 
tain that, before the American war 
commenced, no person had made the 
discovery that the loss of colonies was 
an addition to power; nor until that 
war began to be disastrous was such 
doctrine believed in. The common 
sense of mankind— we shall not here 
stop to inquire whether it is mista- 
ken or not—has uniformly decided 
that loss of territory is loss of strength 
and influence; and even the philoso- 
phers, who soar above ordinary preju- 
dices, must admit, that if cession of 
provinces be occasioned by defeat, and 


says that intelligent traveller, 


“has generally the credit of having first lighted the torch which was to illuminate, 
and soon set in a blaze, the finest part of Europe; yet I think the first flint was 
struck, and the first spark elicited, by the patriot John W ilkes, a few years before. 
In a time of profound peace, the restless spirit of men, deprived of other objects of 
public curiosity, seized with avidity on these questions, which were then much agi- 
tated with so much violence in England, touching the rights of the people and of the 
government, and the nature of power. The end ‘of the political drama was in favour 
of what was called — and in some respects was —the liberty of the people. Encou- 
raged by the success of this great comedian, the curtain was no sooner dropped on 
the scene of Europe, than new actors hastened to raise it again in America; and to 
give the world a new play, infinitely more interesting and brilliant than the first.” 
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forced upon a reluctant mother-country 
by triumphant arms, it is a serious 
calamity. A writer in the last Edin- 
burgh Review—Mr. Macaulay, we be- 
lieve — maintains that England never 
stood higher than immediately after 
the loss of America. He has forgot- 
ten the voice of all contemporary autho- 
rity, foreign and domestic. All those 
who, abroad or at home, wished ill to 
our fame and fortunes, thought that 
the critical moment was at hand when 
“ the modern Tyre,” declining from 
her greatness, was about to follow the 
fate of the ancient city —‘“‘ the de- 
stroyed in the midst of the sea.” The 
victory of Rodney preserved to us 
our maritime greatness, and our navy 
covered the conclusion of the war with 
a splendour more peculiarly national ; 
and that, with the growing greatness 
of our Indian empire, prevented us 
from sinking in the scale of nations: 
but no one will say, who has adverted 
to the views of the continental powers, 
that they did not look upon our great- 
ness as being seriously diminished by 
the loss of the United States. 

During the contest, it was taken for 
granted by all parties, that the success 
of the Provincials was in the direct 
ratio of our loss—but during that con- 
test the Whigs were out of office, and, 
as usual, the consideration of country 
was secondary to the views of faction. 
Had they been in office, we are firmly 
of opinion that they would have pro- 
ceeded in the same spirit as Lord 
North, and much more vigorously ; 
being warranted in that belief by our 
recollections of the manner in which, 
some thirty years before, they had sup- 
pressed rebellion in Scotland ; but as 
they were out, the new doctrines of al- 
legiance broached in America, which 
indeed were clearly deducible from the 
doctrines ofthe W higs themselves, found 
in the opposition of the day most stre- 
nuous defenders. Zeal, real or affected, 
for the cause of liberty in general, de- 
prived them of all feeling for their own 
country in particular. A defeat of the 
Americans was described to be a blow 
to British freedom—it would have been 
difficult to have proved how —the vic- 
tories of our troops were stigmatised as 
so many triumphs of tyranny. Every 
thing that the studied malignity of fac- 
tion could effect was put in requisition 
to blacken the motives or the proceed- 
ings of our generals in America,—their 
military efforts were ridiculed, misre- 
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presented, depreciated,—those of their 
antagonists extolled with the most ex- 
travagant praise. It may be admitted 
that our armies were ill-managed, and 
our commanding officers during the 
American war—the Cornwallises, Bur- 
goynes, Howes, &c:— beneath con- 
tempt; but we must say, nevertheless, 
that no battle was lost in the field 
—not one. The soldiery of England, 
badly officered as it was, fought with its 
hereditary valour ; and on behalf of its 
ill-omened commanders, it should be 
recollected that they went into the 
field with the halter round their necks. 
They knew that success in a campaign 
might be followed by an impeachment 
in Parliament; and that the blood of 
one insurgent colonist was of more con- 
sequence in the eye of faction than the 
lives or honour ofa British army. They, 
therefore, dared not give fair play even 
to their paltry talents, and wretched and 
degraded as Burgoyne was in the only 
campaigns by which he is remembered, 
and contemptible as Cornwallis shew- 
ed himself throughout life in every 
situation, as soldier, statesman, or di- 
plomatist, the catastrophes of York 
Town or Saratoga are not so much at- 
tributable to them as to the Whigs 
whom they dreaded more than they 
did the enemy. And at the end 
of the war, when we had respectable 
bodies of force in possession of some 
of the most advantageous positions of 
the states—when we had many a gal- 
lant little army of loyalists (whom we 
most basely abandoned to their fate)— 
when we had, thanks to Rodney, the 
command of the sea—when France 
and Spain were heartily tired of the 
contest, from its pressure on their 
finances, their maritime’ defeats, and 
the ill success of the siege of Gibraltar, 
which especially mortified the latter— 
what but the prevalence of Whig cla- 
mour could have extorted from us a 
treaty of total cession of States, which 
the shabby armies of Washington 
could not have held even in. appear- 
ance, if we had continued the war for 
another campaign. To the Whigs, we 
repeat, must be attributed the disgraces 
of the American war. 

The generals had the example of 
India before their eyes ; indeed it was 
Burgoyne himself who moved the im- 
peachment of Clive amid great ap- 
probation. We shall not now stop to 
point out the relative position in his- 
tory of the heroes of Saratoga and 
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Plassy — the gallant founder and the 
coward loser of an empire. In other 
times, he who had won such posses- 
sions as those given to us by Clive 
would have been treated as a demi- 
god by the people on whose behalf 
he conquered ; but in his own times, 
Clive was driven to suicide. The 
man who in the cabinet had con- 
solidated Clive’s victories — Warren 
Hastings — was exposed to a merci- 
less persecution for many years, and 
died a pauper dependent on that Com- 
pany who owed almost all their riches 
to himself. The generals in the Ame- 
rican war might with every degree of 
justice have expected that speeches as 
lamentable as those made over the 
Begums, or Omichund, or Nundco- 
mar, would have been made with 
equal success over the foes of de- 
feated insurgents in America; and 
that the safest way to escape punish- 
ment or disgrace at home, was to give 
their enemies abroad no opportunity 
of complaining of the license attendant 
on victory. 

In the affairs of India the conduct 
of the Whigs, whether nationally con- 
sidered, or with regard to the narrower 
views of faction, was infamous. Our 
empire there had grown up without 
the assistance of any party in the state, 
and when its patronage was worth seek- 
ing, the Whigs had lost their power. 
A desperate effort was made by them 
to regain it, or, in failing in that 
attempt, to destroy it altogether. 
Hence the exaggerated or wholly ly- 
ing stories of oppression—hence the 
pictures of misery inflicted on Hindo- 
stan, and the overthrow of dynasties 
or petty tyrannies hated by the people 
—hence the lamentations over the sup- 
pression of governments which ruled by 
murder, tearing out eyes, mutilations 
of the several parts of the body, and by 
the most merciless and soul-destroy- 
ing prostration of body and mind. In 
the Whig speeches and pamphlets of 
the times, the most sanguinary and 
perjured brutes, or the most degraded 
blockheads, were exalted into martyrs ; 
and our own countrymen, gallant in 
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action and almost always far-seeing 
and benevolent in motive, were set 
down as so many Avatars of destruc- 
tion. All this was but preparatory to 
the introduction of the famous India 
Bill, the beginning, middle, and end 
of which had no other object than the 
transference of India patronage to 
the hereditary rulers of Whiggism ; 
and for that object Clive and Hastings 
were sacrificed with as little scruple 
as Columbus or Cortes by the scoun- 
drels of their day. 

A great name is miserably mixed 
up in these transactions. Fox, with 
all deference to those who hailed 
him as their leader, was a mere house- 
of-commons man, and nothing more. 
Look for proof at the wretched frag- 
ment of history which he has left be- 
hind. Sheridan-— but nobody cared 
about Sheridan. It is a vulgar word 
to use, but nothing else will express 
our meaning so well as to say, that 
every one felt that Sheridan in politics 
was only a hwmbug. No one did him 
the injustice of attributing to him even 
the pretence of principle. The au- 
thor of the best comedies of his day— 
of the best prose comedies in the En- 
glish language (and, excepting Moliére, 
in any language)—had a sort of right 
to consider the house of commons as 
no more than another shifting of a 
scene in which he had to play a part in 
person, instead of writing one for John 
Palmer or Miss Farren. The rest of 
the party are consigned to the destined 
oblivion which awaits the second- 
raters in all professions or buffoon- 
eries; and there remains prominent 
amid the mischief of the day the name 
of our greatest orator, Epmunp Burke. 


But Burke deserves more ample 
consideration than we can give him 
in the middle ofa paper. We shall 
therefore reserve for another Number 
the task of shewing how far he con- 
tributed to calling into destructive 
power that revolutionary spirit which, 
at the end of his life, he so strenuously 
combated when it appeared before 
him in another form. 
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JERUSALEM, Jerusalem ! 

Thou wert of earth the fairest gem ; 
But who, alas! shall strive to tell 
Thy starry splendours, ere they fell ? 
Who shall recall thy prophets’ strain ? 
Wake, Harp of Salem, wake again! 


Deserted Queen of Palestine ! 
What peerless beauty once was thine, 
Ere on thy stately turrets came 
The wrath of the avenger’s flame ? 

Thy diadem was placed upon 

The palm-crown’d top of Lebanon, 
And Carmel, with her groves of bloom, 
Around thy borders shed perfume. 

All desolate and faded now 

The dazzling lustre of thy brow ; 
Dimmed is the brilliance of thine eyes.—- 
Is there no gifted voice to rise 

And bid the soul of rapture shed 

A living halo round the dead ? 

Who shall recall thine ancient strain ? 
Wake, Harp of Salem, wake again ! 


Deserted city of the Lord, 
That heard’st the echo of His word! 
To slay the victim at the shrine 
Of the Invisible was thine, 
And spread the pomp of sacrifice 
Before the Ruler of the skies ; 
But now the harp is all unstrung,— 
The censer on the earth is flung, 
And silent now as Chilminaar * 
The prophets’ raptured voices are. 
Who shall recall their parted strain? 
Wake, Harp of Salem, wake again! 


Deserted pride of Israel, 
How beauteous ere thy glories fell ! 
But they are furrow’d with a trace 
Which dewy time may not efface. 
Look to yon mountain,—is it thine, 
Tll-fated Queen of Palestine ? 
Look up, and blight thine azure eye,— 
That mountain-ridge is Calvary ! 
Look up—then hang thy heavy head 
Upon the spot where blood was shed, 
And say if Salem’s harp may deign 
To chant thy glories o’er again ! 


Away, away ! thy claim hath fled, 
Its strain is all unmerited ; 
But, oh, if justice may not bring 
One tone from thy enchanted string ; 
Yet, Harp of Salem, deign to wake 
Thy choral voice, for pity’s sake. 


* Persepolis. 
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Thou wert not silent when the words 
Of inspiration touched thy chords ; 
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There is no inspiration nigh 

To wake thee into ecstasy ; 

Yet, to the last and pitying cries 

Of dying nature, deign to rise. 

Time was when o’er Judea’s land 
The mountains smiled at thy command, 
And sullen Jordan paused to hear 
Thy plaintive spirit murmuring near. 
Awake, as in that early hour 

When nature owned thy syren power, 
And shed upon the world again 

One echo of thine ancient strain ! 





A Mopern PyTHaGorEay. 





Cuapter I. 


A most voluminous treatise might be 
written on the similarities which exist 
between the bodies politic and corpo- 
ral, and the courses which are pursued 
with regard to each by the regular and 
irregular professors of government and 
medicine. We have not time for a 
full discussion of the subject, and can 
touch on it only incidentally in an 
article on that stirring subject, “ Irish 
Agitation.” 

This is the age of ‘ Radical Re- 
form,” and agreeably to its spirit, the 
root of every evil should be inquired 
into and acted on. Science and phi- 
losophy require that the past and fu- 
ture, as well as the present, should be 
considered ; but what care quacks for 
science and philosophy ?—not a but- 
ton. Reason and experience suggest 
that every symptom should be at- 
tended to, the connexion of each with 
its cause be discovered, the effect of 
the proposed remedy for each be 
traced ; but what care quacks for rea- 
son and experience? would you learn? 
look at “Irish Agitation.” Until late- 
ly, old women have been the most 
numerous intruders, in most parts of 
the world, into the walks which pro- 
perly belong to the regular practi- 
tioners of the healing art; but for 
years, ay, ages, quackery has been 
practised in the county of Cork (a part 
of Ireland) by old men. The patient 
having been for the usual time left to 
nature and whisky, the sage is at 
length sent for: the house of woe 
being gained, with all the speed which 
the deliberate wisdom of age permits, 
the old man is hailed by the sobbing 
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mother, who points to the spot where 
the beloved son lies, at one time list- 
less and despondent, at another ren- 
dered furious by the excitement of 
disease, and again apparently ex- 
hausted by the vain workings of use- 
less exertion. The wise man contem- 
plates every symptom, but looks not 
beyond them —‘* Oh, thin, Mick, 
jewel!” cries the afflicted mother, as 
she watches the hesitating countenance 
of the last earthly hope on whom she 
can rest, “ What opinion have you iv 
my poor boy ? is there any thing in the 
walls of the world that can save him?” 
The old man, thus passionately ad- 
jured, looks doubtingly in the mother’s 
face, and while he bespeaks the nega- 
tive he seems to deprecate, replies, 
“You would not like to put a blis- 
ther on him, Judy ?” 

“ A blisther, Mick! ogh, jewel, no 
—if he’s for death it can’t be helped, 
but my poor boy shall never, with my 
good will, go into the other world 
disfugured —ogh! Mick, Mick, is 
that your last word?” It is not; 
Mick. has the comfort in store for 
Judy which he had administered in 
many a thousand cases before, with 
equal discrimination and success. 

“ Well, then, Judy, honey, 1’ll tell 
you what you'll do: get a pot iv por- 
ther and put it an the fire, and put 
a naggin zw sperrits in id, and a pin- 
nyworth iv black pepper, and a bit iv 
ginger, and some allspice, and a lump 
iv salt buther, and give id to him as 
hot as he can swallow id; and thin, 
Judy, iv he has a faver he’ill show id.” 

“Oh thin wisha no doubt, Mick, 
and id’s yourself can’t be asily match- 
ed for a dhrink for a sick man! but if 
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the faver shews, Mick, jewel, what 
will you do with id ?” 

“ Whin id does, Judy, never fear 
agra, but I'll bleed id out iv him en- 
tirely.” 

Such is the course taken with the 
son of Judy, and for something simi- 
lar a conspicuous quack is now and 
then convicted of MANSLAUGHTER; 
but “in the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety”"—for themselves ; and 
while “ Ould Ireland” is made drunk 
by one, spiced and gingered by an- 
other, and buttered by a third, she 
is bled with perfect impunity by all, 
who pretend to cure, but who in re- 
ality rob her. Such is the course of 
“Trish Agitation!” Agitation with- 
out a grievance would indeed be un- 
reasonable; and therefore, while we 
are always treated with one or two pro- 
minent “ insufferables,” under which 
men have prospered for ages, we have 
a few dozen more, standing modestly 
in the background, ready to take their 
station in front, while more are wait- 
ing in almost total concealment, to be 
fully unmasked at a moment’s notice. 

Two extraordinary circumstances al- 
ways attend these “ grievances :” Ist, 
They are totally irreconcilable with 
each other; and, 2dly, The benefits 
which are to attend the removal of 
one are indefinitely postponed by the 
sudden appearance of others, which 
could have never been seen had their 
predecessor been allowed to keep its 
place. It may be right to support 
these positions by a few examples. 

Beginning alphabetically: Absentee- 
ism is a grievance. Why? Because 
the education and moral influence of the 
absentee proprietors are wanting in Ire- 
land, and their rents are spent out of the 
country. Granted. But the mischief is 
in some measure mitigated by absentees 
being only joint, and not sole proprie- 
tors. So much of the rent, which is 
equivalent to the tithes, must be spent 
at home ; and, were it practicable to do 
so, it would be highly desirable to in- 
crease the proportion belonging to the 
clerical proprietor, which must be 
spent on the spot, and to diminish the 
proportion belonging to the laity, who 
can spend it where they please. This 
position seems incontrovertible ; but 
immediately starts up a new grievance, 
viz., that the profession of the receivers 
makes the payment intolerable; and 
that it is better to give all to absentees 
than keep any thing at home, if dedi- 
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eated to such a purpose as that of sup- 
porting.a church. 

Want of education ranks high 
among the grievances of Ireland; but 
what says Agitation? There are about 
two thousand highly-educated and 
well-conducted men in the country ; 
banish them forthwith. You object, 
that the removal of so many will di- 
minish the number of educated men, 
not merely by checking the education 
of those who actually go into the 
church, but of several who are brought 
up for it, but who never take orders. 
No matter, says Agitation; the Irish 
people want to be educated, but they 
cannot bear the existence of a set of 
men who, learned as they may be, 
are heretic. The people of Ireland 
want employment, cries Agitation to- 
day,—what will it say to-morrow? 
The ministers of the established church 
have 700,000/. a-year from their pro- 
fession ; they possess as much more of 
private property : all is spent in giving 
employment in Ireland, the greater 
part of which might, but for the church, 
be spent out of it. What then? Away 
with the church, and let us improve 
the condition of the peasantry, by get- 
ting rid of the expenditure of a million 
a-year among the industrious classes in 
every part of the kingdom. These are 
a few examples of the “ contradictory 
grievances,” the arguments for re- 
moving any of which are quite irrecon- 
cilable with the ill consequences at- 
tributed to the rest. 

Emancipation has already furnished 
us with an example of the hydra- 
headed nature of one Irish grievance. 
What is nonsensically called ‘ the 
abolition of tithes” seems now to be 
the favourite. We call the phrase 
“abolition of tithes” nonsensical, be- 
cause tithes cannot be abolished. They 
may be alienated, but the property 
must exist: it would be as wise to 
talk of the abolition of every tenth 
acre as of the abolition of tithe ; the 
property in each must ever exist: it 
may be taken from A and given to 
B, but it never can be “ abolished.” 
But to call things by their right names 
never serves the objects of agitation. 
The application of this property, and 
not the property itself, is the real 
grievance ; and it is for the alienation, 
no matter to whom, that the popish 
priests of Ireland have raised the howl 
of agitation. But be it abolition, or be 
it alienation, is there in existence any 
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one man connected with one penny- 
worth of property in Ireland who 
thinks that the list of Irish grievances 
will be diminished by yielding to this 
cry of Rob, Rob, Rob! if there be, let 
him attend to us for a page or two. 

Do our readers exactly understand 
the component parts of Irish agitation, 
and the relation in which the different 
performers stand to each other? We 
must be allowed to take the liberty of 
assuming that they do not; but, as a 
set off, we will, in a very few words, 
open to them what is a mystery to his 
majesty’s ministers, the great officers 
of state, and the two houses of parlia- 
ment. 


Cuapter II, 


Taking our readers, for the present, 
no further back than to the commence- 
ment of the present century, we find 
the same elements of agitation that are 
now in action existing in rather a qui- 
escent state. In every country, there 
always are some turbulent spirits eager 
for change, clamorous against restraint, 
and reckless of consequences. When 
supported by numbers, inflamed by 
bigotry, and rendered desperate by 
want, they are hurried into action ; 
and if they do not succeed in effecting 
a revolution, their defeat invariably 
strengthens for a time the power 
against which their efforts are directed. 
Defeated in two rebellions, the troubled 
spirits were laid for a time; and Eng- 
land was able to keep Ireland, to ex- 
tend her territories, to defy the world, 
and to conquer France. 

The three great recruiting officers of 
agitation are liberty, religion, and want ; 
the troops raised by the first two are 
often deluded, and most ready to enlist 
when they have least cause of quarrel ; 
while the ranks furnished by the last 
are slow to engage, though goaded by 
privations which would soon take down 
the courage of their fellow-soldiers, 
whose grievances often grow out of the 
wantonness of wealth and ease, ac- 
quired and enjoyed amidst real freedom 
and true toleration. 

The great grievance of Ireland was 
the want of the (so called) “ Catholic 
emancipation.” During the earlier 
years of this century it was modestly 
advanced. The aristocracy of Catho- 
licity, alone concerned in its success, 
were indefatigable in their exertions, 
but temperate in their language and 
adroit in their movements. Protestants 
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became interested, and the subject was 
in the hands of the legislature, where it 
was fairly and ably discussed. The 
progress of the war, paper-money, and 
high prices, had given to the farmers of 
Ireland unusual wealth ; the priests 
were enjoying their share of the profits, 
and they allowed emancipation, in 
which they took no interest, to make 
what way it could. Physical force was 
not yet called into action, but the seeds 
of misery were widely sown ; no scanty 
crop wasat hand ; and when summoned 
to the field, “‘ millions” of the most 
degraded, the most injured, the most 
neglected, and the most reckless pea- 
santry that ever lived, allured by hope 
and inflamed by bigotry, lent their 
physical aid to the heartless villains, 
who, for their own base and selfish 
purposes, play upon their passions, 
their ignorance, and their want. 

Though it is easy to point out the 
source of the miseries of the Irish pea- 
santry, it is tedious to trace them all, 
and impossible to find language in 
which they can be faithfully depicted. 
Paid not in money but by barter, their 
necessities are taken advantage of, and 
they are plundered by means of a sys- 
tem the most iniquitous that ever was 
devised. Fraud and usury combine 
with the necessities of poverty to plun- 
der them at every step. Their numbers 
are increased by the same system which 
prevents their having employment; 
their difficulties are enhanced by every 
attempt which they make to escape 
them ; and, neglected equally by their 
natural and their volunteer protectors, 
they are left a prey to the needy vil- 
lains who cajole to plunder them. 

The system by which they are en- 
slaved, though long working to the 
same end, has met with occasional 
checks. At the time of which we are 
treating, the demand for agricultural 
produce, the institution of forty-shilling 
freeholds, the reclaiming of bog and 
mountain (encouraged by the war), the 
army, the navy, and the demand for 
labour in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, together with emigration, checked 
the evils which have since become so 
manifest and so pressing. 

The agitators were thus circum- 
stanced while the war continued. 
Meantime, the foundation of a great 
change in other respects was laid in 
Ireland. From the Reformation to the 
Union, the exertions of the established 
church had been paralysed by the 
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paucity of churches and glebe-houses, 
and the plunder effected by the agist- 
ment vote. For a few years subse- 
quent to the union, the wants of the 
church were supplied by the legislature 
with a liberal hand ; the result was, 
that in the eighteen years that elapsed 
from 1800 to 1820, 493 churches and 
522 glebe-houses were built, while in 
the century preceding, only 97 churches 
and 163 glebe-houses had been erected. 
The Protestant clergy availed them- 
selves of the opportunities thus afforded 
them: supported by a society esta- 
blished in Dublin, they were quietly 
and gradually, but steadily and effec- 
tually, introducing the blessings of a 
sound and wholesome education ; they 
diffused a knowledge of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; they practised, without favour or 
affection, the duties of charity and be- 
nevolence ; and, both as ministers of 
religion and as country gentlemen, un- 
opposed, if not supported, they com- 
manded the respect and gained the 
affections of those whom they could not 
at once convert, but whom they would 
neither neglect nor persecute. 

This state of things, which was doing 
so much, and promised more, was 
doomed, however, to meet with inter- 


ruptions, from causes from which they 


should have been least expected. But 
never yet has any system, founded upon 
reason and justified by its practical 
results, been allowed a fair trial in 
Ireland. Success appears invariably 
the signal for abandonment or altera- 
tion. 

Two societies had been established 
in Ireland,—one for the education of 
the peasantry, another for the dissemi- 
nation of the Bible; and among the 
modes which the patrons of both 
adopted to obtain funds, and to make 
known their views and to further their 
objects, public meetings on a large 
scale frequently held, particularly by 
the Bible Society, gave many and 
ample opportunities for public speak- 
ing. No exhibitions are more attractive 
than those which furnish oratorical dis- 
plays. A spirit of inquiry was abroad— 
there was no charge for admittance. 
These meetings were attended by 
crowds, who were addressed by able 
and energetic speakers, who conceived 
that the best possible mode of insuring 
their success among the Roman Ca- 
tholics was to expose priests, papists, 
and popery, in the most unmeasured 
terms. They could not recommend 
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any other form of Christianity as a 
substitute, for the society, not being an 
exclusive body, were not agreed among 
themselves as to what form was the 
best; and this circumstance operated 
most probably as a powerful drawback 
on their exertions. But, as it is our ob- 
ject only to state facts and results, it 
forms no part of our plan to discuss 
the wisdom or the weakness of the 
course which was pursued. The facts 
are as we have stated them; and one 
result was, that the Roman Catholic 
priesthood of Ireland became aware 
that they were placed in a new posi- 
tion. It has never been any part of 
the plan of their church to court public 
investigation, or to challenge public 
inquiry; they prefer working by au- 
thority rather than by evidence, and 
they found it necessary to adopt some 
mode by which the consequences now 
likely to ensue might be averted. The 
Roman Catholic religion was made a 
subject of discussion among those who, 
having hitherto dutifully taken their 
religion on trust, were now seeking “a 
reason for their hope ;” and however 
capable their church might be of im- 
parting conviction, it does not consist 
with the spirit of their religion to do 
so. But something must be done; 
and the priests were not slow in adopt- 
ing a plan, the value of which, for the 
time, has been proved by the success 
which has attended it. They deter- 
mined to substitute politics for religion, 
as a subject well calculated to cause a 
diversion in their favour; they took up 
the cause of emancipation, and brought 
to the Catholic aristocracy the weight of 
their influence, with the opportunities 
their profession afforded them, and the 
physical force of their flocks, now, by 
the course of events (consequent upon 
the peace), prepared to adopt any 
even the most desperate course. 

The Roman Catholic chapels be- 
came now the stages on which the 
different scenes of the political drama 
were acted. Sermons either on the 
doctrines or the duties of any religion 
gradually gave place to political ha- 
rangues, in which the people were told 
that Catholic emancipation and their 
religion were identical ; that they were 
robbed and plundered of their rights 
by a faction whom they could easily 
overcome; but that it was absolutely 
necessary, in order to insure success, 
that they should burn the Bible, eschew 
Protestant schools, pay the Catholic 
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rent, and swallow, without scruple, 
every dictum of the church of Rome. 

Nothing is more wonderful than the 
influence of an unexplained word. 
You shall have your “ rights” was 
roared out from one end of the year to 
the other. The crowds of peasants 
who hung on the lips of agitation had 
nothing ; and though no one ever con- 
descended to tell them what their 
** rights” were, still, if they obtained 
any thing, the change would be an 
improvement. Each, however, was at 
liberty to translate “rights” as he 
pleased. The most liberal construc- 
tion, therefore, universally prevailed, 
and the imagination revelled in visions 
of lands and houses rent-free, high 
wages, if any one chose to work, and a 
total freedom from the restraints cr pu- 
nishments of law and justice. 

The great reaction caused by the 
transition from war to peace, the failure 
of both landlords and tenants, the re- 
duction of the army and the navy, and 
the ruin of manufactures, rendered la- 
bour (never profitable in Ireland) al- 
most totally valueless. That system 
which renders the life of the Irish 
peasant an unbroken chain of misery 
and suffering, and upon which the hand 
of reformation has never yet been laid, 
now shewed its baneful power in al- 
most ungovernable strength ; and 
“ Want” was enabled to bring up its 
full complement of troops, taught by 
their wily leaders that all their :niseries 
would be terminated by the acquisition 
of emancipation, by which they would 
be restored to their “ rights!!!” 

The long looked-for night came at 
length. The mails left Dublin bearing 
the intelligence that ‘* manshipashun ” 
was come: the bonfires blazed — the 
hills and the plains were spotted with 
fire — the air was rent with shouts and 
acclamations, but the “ rights’? came 
not with the dawn. Rent was still 
demanded—taxes were collected—and 
labour, though still necessary, was as 
badly paid as ever. The elections had 
been carried by the breach of old ties 
and connexions, and were followed by 
ejectments and distresses—misery was 
increased —but the “ rights” were 
sought in vain. A few Roman Ca- 
tholics were elected: they drove their 
miserable tenants to scrape up money 
for the journey to London; — they 
started with new clothes and light 
hearts, but left the millions behind as 
ragged and wretched as ever. 
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Cuaprter III. 


What was now to be done? The 
Roman Catholic peasantry had been 
estranged from their landlords, duped 
by their leaders, and were soured by 
the disappointment of their fondest 
hopes. To the leading agitators, how- 
ever, who hoped to reap profit by the 
opening of St. Stephen’s Chapel, they 
were still necessary; and the priests 
became apprehensive that religion 
might again become the subject of 
inquiry. The dupes were now told 
that emancipation was only a means— 
that the end was to come—that another 
pull was necessary—and that “ the 
people” should then have their “ rights.” 
It was found, however, that elections 
were too unfrequent, and too transient, 
to excite and keep agitation up to the 
mark. “ The people” grew impatient 
—they wished for something in hand ; 
a bounty in a tangible shape became 
necessary, and the abolition of tithes 
was proposed, as the most plausible and 
stirring subject to occupy their atten- 
tion and excite their exertions. 

But here, for a time, there was a 
difficulty; few, comparatively, of the 
“ millions” paid tithe: but without 
the “many” the “few” could not take 
the field. The law was strong. In 
four cases out of five the payers had 
received the Composition Act with 
eagerness and thanks; they had ex- 
pressed the utmost satisfaction at the 
change of system, and they required 
some little excuse and some great sup- 
port to carry them through. But the 
many had been duped before, and 
they must know for what, as they say 
themselves, before they stirred, as they 
would not again become “ volunteers ;”’ 
who, as we learn from Fenning’s Sped/- 
ing-Book, are “ Irishmen who serve 
their country without pay.” An ar- 
rangement was at last made. It was 
proposed that all should unite, and 
that as soon as tithes were abolished 
the farmers should raise the wages of 
the labourers. The conjuncture was 
favourable, for the Whigs were in 
power; Dr. Doyle therefore published 
the manifesto, and the salvation of soul 
and body was made to rest on the 
non-payment of tithes. 

Such being the state of things and 
parties, we assert, that were tithes 
alienated, or, in the language of agita- 
tion, abolished to-morrow, agitation 
would instantly produce new demands 
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growing out of that abolition; and the 
war of spoliation would be continued, 
not only with unabated but with in- 
creased vigour and effect. We will 
shew hereafter, that the country is now 
much better prepared than it was a 
year ago for carrying on the contest. 
Our readers must by this time be aware, 
ist, That, so far as the Roman Catholic 
priesthood are concerned, the mere de- 
struction of the property of the rival 
church is not their only object in re- 
sisting the payment of tithe to it: the 
priests feel that they must ever keep 
the minds of their flocks occupied with 
some subject which shall stand between 
them and religion ; their being able on 
the present occasion to kill two birds 
with one stone, is no more than a for- 
tunate coincidence, 2dly, That the 
actual payers of tithes would not of 
themselves carry on the present resist- 
ance. 3dly, That the alienation, or 
abolition, can directly bring no benefit 
to the non-paying peasantry, who are 
the life and soul of the “ passive resist- 
ance.” And, 4thly, That ulterior means 
will be taken to insure the latter their 
reward. It is now our duty to point 
out the course in which it will be at- 
tempted to effect this purpose, and to 
shew how well disposed the country is 
for executing the measures on which a 
great and important revolution is de- 
pending; and to the consideration of 
which we invite the landed proprietors 
of Ireland. 

The first attack will be made on the 
landlords through their tenants, and 
will commence in a demand on the 
part of the labouring peasantry for an 
advance of wages, a reduction in the 
price of con-acres and of cabin-rent, 
grounded upon their services to the 
farmers in obtaining a remission of 
tithes. The farmers will in vain ob- 
ject, that their gains by the remission 
will not admit of any alteration ; that 
their rents are too high; and that, as 
leases fall, the landlords will no longer 
be satisfied with their original portion 
of the rent, but will insist upon having 
the whole value of the land. To these 
objections little attention will be paid. 
It will become the law of agitation 
that rents shall never advance — that 
the allowing of any increase would be 
a direct acknowledgment that the land- 
lord was to gain what the parson had 
lost; a transfer which would at once 
render useless the plunder of the 
church. 
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Be existing rents, then, ever so low, 
the landlord may be assured that, if 
tithes shall cease to be levied, those 
rents may be reduced, but they never 
can be raised. A standard of rents, 
pursuant to a valuation already made, 
is ready for promulgation in every pa- 
rish ; and woe to him who will dare to 
transgress the new Irish valor bene- 


Jiciorum laicorum. 


Among the sophisms used in discus- 
sions on the tithe-question, none is 
more frequently advanced than this: 
“that the tenant gets nothing for the 
tithes,” though it is obvious that he 
gets the land. Poor as the sophism 
is, the landlords of Ireland may find 
that it will outlive tithes. For every 
acre that is let in that country by the 
direct grantee of the crown, there are 
fifty leased by those who are them- 
selves tenants, at various rents, from a 
shilling to a guinea. It is clear, that 
no man should pay rent if he gets no 
value: it is easy to assume—as in the 
tithe case — that the land can be ob- 
tained from one person only; and if 
the terre tenant choose to assume that 
the head-landlord is the only one who 
gives an equivalent, he may, by paying 
him only, soon oust the intermediate 
proprietor of all but his right and title 
to an empty inheritance. Inconsistent 
as it may be with one we have already 
mentioned, the landlord is exposed to 
another danger should tithes be given 
up. In that case it will be alleged, 
that the landlords have obtained a pro- 
perty to which they have not in any 
legal or equitable way become enti- 
tled — that they should be considered 
as holding it in trust for the people, to 
whom it is but justice that they be 
made to account for every fraction— 
that a land-tax must be imposed, of 
which the priests of Ireland must be 
the commissioners, to administer ac- 
cording to the “ wants and wishes of 
the people,” and the “ objects and 
maxims of the church.” Very well,” 
say the landlords ; “ the tithes amount 
to 700,000/., or may be 800,0001.; 
we are ready to pay that sum to any 
one.” -  700,000/. or 800,000/, !” re- 
ply the “ agitators ” and “ the people,” 
with mingled indignation and con- 
tempt. “ Oh, no! most noble lords 
and gentlemen; the amount must be 
settled upon principles of strict justice. 
Such may be the value of the tithes of 
Ireland now, neglected and misma- 
naged as they have been since the 
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Reformation: their late proprietors 
have been so careless of the property, 
that they retained little more than the 
shadow. Had tithes remained in the 
hands of the true, faithful, and original 
trustees of the people, their amount 
would be nearer their true value; but 
whatever the clergy lost you have. We 
will not look for the mesne rates; but 
as you have been so long in Possession 
of the people's ‘rights,’ it is but rea- 
sonable that, in making restitution, you 
should pay the full annual value. 
Where is the tithe of agistment? the 
tithe of young? of milk? &c. Ke. &c. 
&c. As the eighth acre is considered 
a fair equivalent for the tenth of the 
produce, we must have the eighth of 
the rental of the Island of Saints, and 
a fair composition for the tithe of fish, 
mines, bogs,” &c. &c. &c. We do 
not say a “word about absentees ; we 
leave them to enjoy their own thick- 
coming fancies of the things that may 
be hereafter. 

“This is going too far,” some san- 
guine blockhead cries; “ the law is 
too strong; nothing of the kind has 
ever been attempted. My Lord A 
and -Mr. B assure me that they get 
their rents and let their lands. The 
combinators are not prepared for such 
proceedings, and never will be able to 
accomplish them,” &c. &c. Here is a 
specimen of the talk of those who know 
nothing, absolutely nothing, of “ the 
gem of the sea.” 

Law!!! there is no such thing in 
Treland. Law consists in a body of 
social institutions, the authority of 
which is submitted to with respect 
and cheerfulness by the great majority 
of the community—and the authority 
of which, if in a few cases it be occa- 
sionally resisted, is promptly and ef- 
fectually asserted with a high and 
dignified, though merciful, hand. Is 
there any thing of this kind ‘in Ireland ? 
Nothing; and beyond the range of 
military protection there is no security 
for life or for property. But the mili- 
tary power is limited, and all beyond 
it is anarchy and mistule. The military 
force in Ireland is able to control some 
great offences only ; and the impunity 
with which others are committed is 
every day sapping all the foundations 
of law and order, and adding to the 
numbers of those who are combined 
and organised for the most powerful 
exertions of “ agitation.” 

Will the House of Commons pro- 
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cure an enumeration of the lands which 
now lie waste because no honest man 
dare hold or till them ? No; because the 
number would shame the thing called 
government. Will the House of Com- 
mons obtain an enumeration of the un- 
punished murders ? No. Or ofthe mur- 
derers to punish whom attempts have 
been made in vain? No. Judex damna- 
tur cum nocens absolvitur. Where, then, 
is law? Certainly, not in Ireland. Can 
liberty exist without law? Liberty is 
potestas faciendi quod per leges licet ; 
and law and liberty have vanished 
during the viceroyalty of Anglesea. 

Meantime “the people,” flushed 
with success, are eagerly pressing on 
to the attainment of other objects; 
they are not only able to keep posses- 
sion of their conquests, but to gain 
new ground. The government, content 
with being able to keep up a semblance 
of power in some particulars, have ab- 
dicated in all others. Illicit distilla- 
tion is spreading —unlicensed whisky 
houses abound (one in every mile in 
Ireland would form a moderate esti- 
mate of the latter). In these the spirits 
of agitation discuss and are discussed ; 
here the plans of Captain Rock and 
Terry Alt are laid—their orders given ; 
and hence issue, unchecked and un- 
noticed by law or authority, crowds 
who quickly kindle a blaze, by which 
the bloody proofs of their devotion may 
be seen, but are never traced. 

In these houses thousands and tens 
of thousands, who twelve months since 
stood aloof from active service, are 
now enlisted in the cause of agitation ; 
and every night adds to the number of 
those already organised. Tere it is 
settled who may take land, and who 
must give itup. The power of illegal 
combination may be collected from a 
single instance :— Without its permis- 
sion, attested by a pass, the navigation 
of the canals is not free! Of the object 
of this restriction his majesty’s minis- 
ters know not even as much as they do 
of the navigation of the Scheldt. We 
may hereafter explain it. 

Against these objects of agitation, 
and the powerful combination by which 
they are supported, his majesty’s mi- 
nisters will no doubt propose new 
laws, of the value and sagacity of 
which we may form an estimate from 
the specimen proposed in the report 
of the select committee of which Sir 
Hi. Parnell was chairman, the machi- 
nery of which is as simple as its ope- 
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ration is mild. It is there proposed 
to institute a nocturnal inquiry, the 
use and object of which may be col- 
lected from the following dialogue :— 
Magistrate. “‘ Are you within, Pat?” 
—P. “I am, your honour.”—M. 
“That is right. What are you doing ?” 
—P. “Sleeping, your honour.”—M, 
“ You are a good boy ; but where were 
you last night, Pat?”—P. ‘ Was not 
I here, your honour ?”—M. “ Then 
why did you not answer, Pat ?”— 
P. “ Sorra one of me can tell, barring 
I dreamt I was out some place, and 
didn’t hear your honour.” —M. “ Well, 
I am glad to find you are a good boy, 
Pat; but, mind, don’t be dreaming 
again when you are asleep, but an- 
swer me always.”—P, “TI will, your 
honour.” 

But we tell the government that 
this kind of work will do no longer: 
Pat is more sinned against (ruffian as 
he has been made) than sinning. It 
is the business of good government to 
protect and redress the injured, and to 
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leave them without motive or provo- 
cation to take the law into their own 
hands. For the peasants of Ireland 
nothing has ever yet been done or 
attempted ; and every thing which has 
been done for their leaders has been a 
direct cause of the increase of the pea- 
sant’s misery. Among these leaders, 
however, are the true criminals for 
whom no excuse or palliation can be 
offered ; these the government have 
managed never to punish—this we can 
prove. We admit that coercion is 
necessary for the present—it has too 
long been wanting ; but mere coercion 
will do nothing. A remedy must be 
applied to the real source of the pea- 
sant’s distress. 

The true way to repress agitation 
is to place the tools of the leaders 
beyond their reach, and to take care 
that no profession or station shall screen 
the original delinquents, whose prac- 
tices are now winked at and unpu- 
nished. Of all these matters more 
anon. 





SONNET. 


ON AN OLD GERMAN PICTURE OF THE THREE KINGS OF COLOGNE, 


THERE were no crowns, no gold, no jewels bright 
Of strange tiaras, on the saintly brows 
Of Mary Nazarene, what time she rose 

Beside the manger, trembling at the sight 

Of the three wanderers, and their new starlight. 
They were no kings; nor were their garments those 
I see before me, rich in deepen’d glows 

Of Eastern crimson, zoned with chrysolite. 

Yet would I not from yonder frame remove 
One colour or one form; nor for the show 
Of real things those higher truths let go, 

Fresh on this canvass from the painter’s soul — 
Pure elements of faith, and joy, and love, 

Wrought into one by Art’s divine control. 
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THE FRASER PAPERS FOR FEBRUARY. 


CORRESPONDENCE CONCERNING LORD BYRON, MR. ROGERS, MR. MURRAY, THE COURT 
JOURNAL, MR. MOORE, MR. COLBURN, MR. CROKER, LORD BROUGHAM, THE BYRON 
GALLERY, SIR J. HOBHOUSE, THE TIMES, MRS. BURNEY —R. M. BEVERLEY, CAVA- 
LIER LOVELACE— LISTON BULWER, THE ABBOTSFORD SUBSCRIPTION, THE DUKE OP 
BUCCLEUCH, LORD TENTERDEN, THE ATHENEUM, MR. PICKEN, THE PENNY-A-LINE 
MEN, TOM HAYNES, JOHN LOCKHART—PRINCE TALLEYRAND—THE ETTRICK SHEP- 
HERD, STEWART OF GLENMORISTON—MANY OTHERS—WITH A HEALTH TO JOLLY 
BaccHus, 10! 10! 10! 


As usual, a vast quantity of correspondence is to be pulled up. But here 
goes—— 

First, of that topic on which we have had a hundred letters, all of which will 
find answers in the article on 


LORD BYRON, MR. ROGERS, OURSELVES, AND OTHERS. 


Much are we astonished to find that our publication of Lord Byron’s verses 
on his old and esteemed friend Sam Rogers has excited a sort of outcry among 
various sensitive individuals. The curiosity, it seems, is intense to discover how 
and from whom it came into our pages. 

The Court Journal informs us that Murray is an object of deep suspicion :— 

“* A great bibliopole in the west-end of town is said to be suspected, erro. 
neously, it is added, and, we believe, correctly so, of having been particeps in the 
publication, in one of the magazines, of the extraordinary lines written on Rogers by 
Lord Byron. The poet of Memory is said to be greatly offended at what he supposes 
a breach of confidence. The bibliopole declares, however, that the only copy of the 
verses which he ever had he burned about ten or twelve years ago. Mr. Moore has 
been solicited to use his good offices in the matter, as an arbitrator or ‘ mutual friend.’” 


Colburn would not permit his journal to pollute its pages with the name of a 
work which, he may flatter himself, is considered to be a rival to the New 
Monthly ; and, accordingly, we are set down anonymously. Delicacy towards 
his brother-publisher makes him suppress the name of Murray; but the great 
unnamed western bibliopole is our friend of Albemarle Street, and the great 
unnamed magazine is Fraser’s. 

Now we think it merely an act of justice to Mr. Murray to exculpate him, 
wholly and totally, from the crime of having given us the verses; and we fully 
believe his assertion, that he has destroyed the only copy that he possessed. 
Why is Rogers so unjust as to visit our sins on the unoffending head of the 
patriarch of publishers? Let him take our word for it, the emperor is innocent, 
and he may ask him to dinner, or go to dinner with him, with a safe conscience. 

But Mr. Moore, it seems, is charged with the task of reconciling the parties. 
How good of Mr. Moore! And the author of the Fudge Family in Paris, the 
Twopenny Post-Bag, and many other innocent little publications of the same 
kind, is, of course, very much shocked that any such thing should exist in the 
world as satirical verses, especially if they be directed against those from whom 
favours have been received and patronage accepted. 

However, we may as well let Mr. Rogers know that Mr. Moore had these 
very lines before him, and that he published some of them. In the 398th letter 
of Lord Byron, which will be found in the fifth volume of Murray’s edition, we 
have the following. It is addressed to Mr. Murray: 

** Ravenna, 9bre 9, 1820. 

‘* The talent you approve of is an amiable one, and might prove a national service ; 
but unfortunately I must be angry with a man before I draw his real portrait ; and I 
can’t deal in generals—so that I trust never to have provocation enough to make a 
gallery. If‘ the parson’* had not by many little dirty sneaking traits provoked it, | 
should have been silent, though I had observed him. Here follows an alteration : put— 

‘ Devil, with such delight in damning, 
That if, at the resurrection, 
Unto him the free election 
Of his future could be given, 
*T would be rather hell than heaven :’ 


* A joke, we believe, on Wilson Croker’s way of pronouncing the word ‘ person.” 
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That is to say, if these two [qy. four ?] new lines do not too much lengthen out and 
weaken the amiability of the original thought and expression, You have a discre- 
tionary power about shewing. I should think that Croker would not disrelish a sight 
of these light humorous things, and may be indulged now and then.” 


Our copy—no matter whence derived —did not contain the last four lines 
here published by Mr. Moore. The penultimate paragraph, as we published it, 
ended by 


‘* Devil whose sole delight is damning.” 


The kindness of Mr. Moore will enable our readers to complete their copies, if 
the second conclusion should hit their taste. 

Here, then, in plain prose, Lord Byron justifies himself for having written 
such a poem, on the ground that Mr. Rogers deserved it at his hands, from many 
little dirty sneaking traits of meanness, &c. With this we have nothing to do—it is 
possible that in this, as in many other transactions, Lord Byron behaved very badly. 
It proves satisfactorily that the poem was known in the literary world, and that 
it was in the hands of Mr. Moore, although he suppressed all generally intelligible 
allusion to it. Had the lines related to Leigh Hunt, he would have published 
them without scruple. It proves, also, that a new edition of Lord Byron is much 
needed, for the benefit of the curious. Who could understand this 398th letter, 
if we had not supplied the means of furnishing the proper commentary ? 

The newspapers in general have made remarks on the poem. The Court 
Journal, we see, calls it extraordinary. How is it extraordinary that Lord Byron 
should have written bitter verses on all who were connected with him? The letter 
we have quoted shews that it was proposed to him to form a gallery, in the same 
style ; and he declined acceding to the proposition, solely on the ground that he 
had not a sufficient stock of personal hatreds. That he did, however, write some 
other sketches is undeniable ; and we may perhaps, in course of time, unearth 
some of them. Brougham, certainly, was one of the Byron Gallery. Lord Byron 
always suspected —and, we believe, justly — the chancellor in embryo of that 
felonious review of his Hours of Idleness, which put him into so towering a 
passion. In some of his notes on the orators of his time, after criticising 
Sheridan, Canning, &c. &c., he pauses at the name of Brougham. “ Of 
Brougham,” says he, “I say nothing—for I hate the man,” or some words to 
the same effect. We may promise our readers some amusement from the Gallery. 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse has a copy of the verses on Brougham, but he will not give 
them up. We shall get them nevertheless; and we shall perhaps find also the 
real verses on Hobhouse himself— we do not mean the little squib of “ my boy 
Hobbio,” &c. Is Mr. Moore quite sure that he—“'Tommy who loves a lord ””— 
has escaped? He plainly suspects that he suffered on one occasion (vol. iv. p. 224), 
when, after a sneer in the Fudge Family on the Werther-faced corsairs of the 
Byron school, he was told by his lordship that he had gone so far as, in his first 
Tagments of wrath, to contemplate some little (?) retaliation for this perfidious hit 
+: heroes. ‘ But when I recollected,” said Lord B. “ what pleasure it would 
give the whole tribe of blockheads and blues to see you and me turning out 
against each other, I gave up the idea.” Was the idea given up for ever—or 
at all? We doubt. 

Of all our newspaper critics, the Times is the most severe. 


‘* LORD BYRON AND MR. ROGERS. 

‘* Every body who has read Lord Byron’s life and poems with attention, however 
slight, will feel little surprise that a person so destitute of sound principles, and 
combining with the utmost levity of thinking the most obstinate and unreasoning 
self-will, should utter the most contradictory opinions, both of men and things, 
according to the caprice of the moment, or, perhaps, no better cause than the 
influence of the wind. It is notorious to all who knew him that he lampooned his 
dearest friends, and amused one set of companions by caricatures of another, whom 
he in turn favoured with ludicrous representations of the first. Every body knew 
that this was the condition of all acquaintance with him; and nobody was stupid 
enough to suppose that the weakest of mankind could be capable of sincerity, much 
less of so firm and sacred a relation as friendship. His mind, highly gifted as it was 
with various talents, had no intellectual dignity, and was incapable of appreciating 
the higher duties and virtues of life. Ile was like a child with a doll,—now dressing 
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it with all the finery at hand, and caressing it with all the endearments within the 
reach of its fancy, then dashing it to pieces because a pin or a plait was out of place. 
It is obvious that the praise or censure of such a man, however ably written, cannot 
be of the least worth or injury to any human creature, as it may always be presumed 
that, in his lordship’s portfolio, if not in his printed works, some set-off will be found 
for every panegyric and every calumny. We have been led to make these remarks 
from seeing lately a most malignant and atrocious satire against Mr Rogers, which 
must have been written at the time the noble bard was publicly bedaubing his friend 
with flattery. We are certainly of opinion with those who think the ‘slaver’ of the 
flattery more injurious than the ‘ bite’ of the libel. But the slander can do no injury 
to Mr. Rogers. The united voices of perhaps the most numerous circle of friends 
possessed by any man in England will indignantly repel the calumny, which will 
merely be remembered as another item in the almost incalculable list of the mean 
and dirty qualities of its author. We would, however, recommend, as a curiosity, 
to the readers of the satire the following encomiastic sonnet [sonnet !], written by Lord 
Byron, on the same gentleman on whom he has, in the lampoon, emptied all the venom 
which even his black bile could generate. 


Written on a blank leaf of the ‘ Pleasures of Memory.’ 


‘ Absent or present, still to thee, 
My friend, what magic spells belong ! 
As all can tell who share, like me, 
In turn thy converse and thy song. 
But when the dreaded hour shall come, 
By friendship ever deem’d too nigh, 
And “‘ Memory” o’er her Druid’s tomb 
Shall weep that aught of thee can die, 
How fondly will she then repay 
Thy homage offer’d at her shrine, 
And blend, while ages roll away, 
Her name immortally with thine ! 

*‘ Ap. 19, 1812.’ [ Vol. ix. p. 28.] 

‘* One thing is certain, that the true account of Lord Byron is yet to be written ; 
for though his real character peeps out through all the mist with which the incense 
of flattery or friendship has enveloped it, a faithful picture is still wanting, in justice 
to the man himself, whose character requires explanation, and to the world, who have 
been absurdly accused of using him worse than he deserved.” 


To this article is appended a note, which says that the libel so deeply la- 
mented over was 


‘“« Published in the last Number of Fraser’s Magazine. How did it get there?” 


Ay, that is the question !— but the Times must excuse us for not answering 
it. Hlow did the inquest on Mrs. Burney get into the Times? 
up their authors, and we are ready to give up ours. 

Without going further into the subject, or discussing the merits or demerits re- 
spectively of Byron and Rogers, or printing any more eulogies of the former o 
latter, to counterbalance lampoons published or unpublished, we find the 7% 
calling for a new edition of Lord Byron, in order to set his character right. Yet 
the Times was very angry with Galt,and admitted Moore’s snarling verses against 
him, for writing such a life as it now declares is necessary for the satisfaction 
of all parties. So true it is that we can bear with more patience the cutting off 
another man’s leg than the treading on our own corns. All the Whigs were in 
ecstasies at the abuse on Southey —a man somewhat greater in the literary world 


than Rogers. We have heard from them many laudations of those truly black- 
guard verses on poor Mrs. 


Let them give 





‘“* Born in a kitchen, in a garret bred.” 


Hiis lordship’s memory was not maligned for his thousand escapades in Don Juan, 
and elsewhere ; — his sarcasms on his “ mathematical * * * * *,” contained in 
letters to this very Mr. Rogers, and published by Mr. Moore, lost him no caste 
in Whig estimation ;— but the moment that it is discovered that his impartial 
portfolio contained satires on the great stars, literary or political, of Whiggery, 
that moment it is discovered that he was a man of rotten heart, and assailed in 
such epigrams as the following, which we extract from the Times: — 
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EPITAPH ON LORD BYRON. 


Here lies a bard 

Most evil-starr’d, 
And ne’er to be forgotten : 

His head was strong, 

And fiourish’d long 
After his heart was rotten. 


Had a Tory written this ——we hope, by the by, that a Tory would have 
written better — there would have been an outcry about “ insulted genius,” ‘ no 
reverence for the illustrious dead,” “ paltry spite of faction,” &c. &c., that would 
have been echoed from the Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s house. A change has 
come over the spirit of the Whiggish dream, and Lord Byron is sacred no more. 

The truth is, that a coterie has long existed on nothing but the somewhat 
traditionary fame of being the friends and associates of Lord Byron ; and these 
people defended his renown as if it were their personal property, in order to swell 
their personal importance. We have changé tout cela. His lordship’s heart is 
now on the wrong side, as in the days of Sganarelle; and those who, a little 
month ago, were champions of his fame, are armed to run him down with the 
sharpest lances of their tilt-yard. 

The end of it all will be, as we have already said, a totally new edition of 
Lord Byron, not edited by Mr. Moore. We hope that, in the mean time, Mr. 
Murray’s edition will continue to sell, as hitherto, in its tens and twenties of 
thousands; and we see no reason why he should not be the publisher of the 
edition which we project. Will he let us choose the editor? If he does, we 
promise him a glorious sale. How differently the exclusive admirers of his lord- 
ship will honour his memory after our book appears! There would be among 
them wailing and gnashing of teeth. In the words of Croker’s famous parody on 
one of Lord By ron’s finest songs, then would 


* The waiters at Brookes’s be loud in their wail, 
And mournful the Holland-house temple of Baal.” 


A correspondent from the North is so kind as to expose the following most 
flagrant piece of literary humbug in the case of the notorious 


R. M. BEVERLEY, ESQ. 

So great is Mr. Beverley’s celebrity, that it would be an ill compliment to any 
reader of this Magazine to suppose him to be ignorant of that gentleman’s merits, 
either as a determined adversary of the Church of England, or a zealous lay preacher, 
of no particular church. It is possible, however, that Mr. Beverley’s claims to 
distinction as a port may be less generally known; and therefore no small hopes 
are entertained, that an attempt to establish those claims on a firm basis cannot but 
be agreeable to the candid and liberal of all denominations. The following verses 
(with the signature of R. M. Beverley as their author)—verses which, it is pre- 
sumed, will be read when those of many a lofty rhymer shall have been forgotten — 
appeared in a monthly publication, entitled the Congregational Magazine. With 
regard to the lines opposite to those of Mr. Beverley, it must be observed that the 
Congregational Magazine does not contain the slightest allusion to them. They 
proceeded from the pen of Richard Lovelace (an enamoured swain and obstinate 
loyalist in the times of Charles I.), and are printed, along with those of our dissent- 
ing bard, for the sole purpose of enabling the reader to compare the two productions, 
Stanza by stanza. In this way, the real diflerence between our modern nonconformist 
and the ancient cavalier (from whom, it must be confessed, some expressions have 
been derived) will become eminently conspicuous. 


A CHRISTIAN CAPTIVE’S HYMN, SONG, 
Supposed to be the Thoughts of an impri- 
soned Missionary in Jamaica, 


To Althea, from prison. 


When love, with unconfined wing, When love, with unconfined wings, 
Comes to my prison-gates, Hovers within my gates, 

And from Jehovah help doth bring And my divine Althea brings 
In spite of iron grates ; To whisper at the grates ; 

When Jesus says | am his care, When I lie tangled in her hair, 
And always in his eye— And fettered to her eye — 

The birds that wanton in the air The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. Know no such liberty, 
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When living streams from Zion’s Hill 
Pour through my panting soul ; 
When God’ssweet grace my heartdoth fill, 
And occupy the whole : 
When in the fountain of his love 
I bathe my conscience free — 
Fishes that through the ocean rove 
Know no such liberty. 


When flowing cups run swiftly round, 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses bound, 
Our hearts with loyal flames ; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free-— 

Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 


When, linnet-like, I, though confined, When, linnet-like confined, I 
With joyful anthem sing With shriller throat shall sing 

The mercy, sweetness, majesty, The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glory of my King; ~ And glories of my king ; 

When I declare aloud how good When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how good will be— He is, how great should be— 
The enlarged winds that curl the flood Enlarged winds that curl the flood 

Know no such liberty. Know no such liberty. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Redeemed souls in patience take 
That for their hermitage. 

Tf 1 have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 


Beverley. R, M. Bevercey. 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 


R. Lovevace. 


(See Congregational Magazine for Decem- (See Lucasta, 1649; or a modern re- 
ber 1832, p. 762.) print ; or Percy’s Reliques; or Ellis’s 
Specimens of early English Poets, vol. iii. 
p. 277.) 
There are several touches in Mr. Beverley’s poem which cannot fail to interest 
the reader ; but we point out, as laying especial claim to admiration, the lines— 


‘* When God's sweet grace my heart doth fill, 
And occupy the whole.” 
The former of them is in itself extremely poetical ; and the latter in the highest 
degree corroborative of its predecessor. 

Mr. Beverley’s censures of the clergy of the establishment (more especially the 
dignified and beneficed) indicate a noble superiority, on his own part, to that class 
of persons; and, to say the truth, it would be difficult to find an individual amongst 
them possessed of feelings and talents which would have permitted him to present 
the foregoing effusion to the world, as Mr. Beverley has done. The taste and 
propriety with which ancient love verses have been converted into a pious hymn, 
and the judgment with which all reference to the original composition has been 
avoided, are fairly beyond the reach of the great body of the clergy of this realm. 


One to whom our very soul is knit writes to us about the infinitely mean 
blackguardism of Bulwer, in his New Monthly Magazine. Mark our words for 
it—that fellow is on the high road towards becoming a very by-word of scorn, 
as an incarnation of every thing that is shabby. 


Respecrep Ontver, Jan. 10, 1833. 

It is impossible not to be amused by the small portion of notice 
which you condescend to bestow on Mr. Lytton Bulwer in the Magazine of this 
month, so trickingly put to the well-known ritornella of ‘‘ Whiston and Ditton.” 
But I confess that, as a member of the Abbotsford Committee, I am disappointed at 
your not having remarked the colloquial observations of that gentleman (or of some 
one for whom he stands responsible) on the subject of their proceedings, in the 
New Monthly of last December. You are probably aware that Mr. Bulwer’s name is 
also on the list; and I beg to add that, if indeed he was present, he was dumb at the 
general meeting held on the 9th of November. 

The supposed speaker is indignant ‘that the aristocracy, who, as it seems, 
manage the Committee, should sanctify the worst of all laws, that of entail, by a 
popular instance.” They certainly must plead guilty to having followed the unpopular 
precedents of Blenheim and Strathfieldsay, for want of his better advice, which at 


least would have been listened to with courtesy. If his modesty shrunk from taking 
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a part in the definitive discussion which took place among fifty noblemen and gentle- 
men, it might have also suggested that possibly they were right in the views 
unanimously adopted. The cant which I have quoted is all very well in the way 
of trade, as a clap-trap for the “ Destructives.” But I believe that the laws of good 
faith, business, and courtesy, as understood among gentlemen voluntarily co-operating 
in a given project, enjoin that objections, withheld at the proper time for stating them, 
should not be subsequently obtruded on the public, for the purpose of damping and 
defeating the measure. The honour of Mr. Bulwer’s name, which he still conde- 
scends not to withdraw from the side of Wellington, Peel, and Brougham, is hardly 
a recompense for his betrayal of the cause by the very means by which he might 
have advanced it; a cause, too, connected with the dearest living wish of the man 
for whom his own preface to Eugene Aram expresses such unbounded reverence, but 
whom he now designates as “‘ poor Scott.” 

I cannot guess what unfortunate collision with his superiors can have so soured 
Mr. Bulwer’s sympathy with the pomp and circumstance, as well as with the good 
things of high life, so strongly evinced in his novel of Pelham. In the Monthly 
Commentary of December, we find the virtuous and wise proposal, that the nobility 
should retrench their expenditure to the purchase of legs of mutton, and such necessary 
comforts, and devote their superfluity to the supply of the labouring classes with 
periodicals. In plain English, starve trade and public charities to feed the printer. 
Take bread from the stomachs of your coachmaker’s and upholsterer's journeymen, 
and supply the vacuum with the intellectual food of New Monthlies (now at a 
lamentable discount). 

But to proceed with Mr. Bulwer’s scruples as to Abbotsford. ‘The house, 
with its inadequate estate, is likely some years hence to he an incumbrance instead 
of a blessing.” And again: ‘“ Rewards to public men should not partake of the 
nature of family benefits.” That is, should be so contrived as not to gratify the most 
cherished wishes of those who have deserved well of their country. Mr. Bulwer 
does not perceive the inference, that the entail which he deprecates is the very best 
means of fulfilling his rigid notions of justice against the family of Abbotsford. 

On the ground of a similar lack of logical perception, I acquit Mr. Bulwer of any 
desire to attack the private character ofa man of whom he evidently knows nothing— 
a desire which might be (and by some has been) inferred from the following sentence : 
** Especially when the son, who receives the honour, is not publicly distinguished by 
a single one of the qualities of the father, for whose virtues and talents, not for whose 
name, they ought to be designed.” Let me explain for Mr. Bulwer or his stupid 
satellite. His meaning is not that the present Sir Walter Scott may not possess 
talent as a major of hussars, or worth as a private man, but that (as is not generally 
known) the gallant baronet is as dull a novelist and poet as Lord Hill himself. Ergo, 
that he ought not to be the conservative of an honour paid to one who, as is well 
known, loved him as an affectionate son, and valued him as a manly and accom- 
plished soldier. 

Sir Walter must, however, content himself with the moderate share of depreciation 
awarded to him as a simple baronet, by his father’s professed admirer ; for it seems 
that the abuse of the New Monthly ascends in a series graduated by the rank and 
merits of its objects. The Duke of Buccleuch, in behalf of his subscription of 100/. 
to the late Sir Walter’s proposed monument, is called “a niggard from motives of 
delicacy ;” and the death of the venerable and upright Lord Tenterden, hastened by 
his sense of judicial duty, is exulted over with the coarsest obloquy, in the Month] 
Commentary above mentioned. This will swamp his employers’ interests. It eae 
one of the Persian’s curse, ‘‘ May asses defile your father’s grave.” 

This propensity to “bite against a file” is sometimes to be deprecated for the 
biter’s own sake. It is not natural that Mr. Bulwer should understand the scruples 
of a really delicate and unostentatious man possessed of a princely fortune ; but he 
should have ascertained the more intelligible fact, that the duke privately tendered 
4001, in addition to his nominal subscription. Ifthis man be a niggard, then he, 
God wot, who gives nothing, ‘‘ on principle,” (as Hook has it,) is the most truly 
generous. ‘‘ By the by,” (to use Mr. B.’s expression, ) I do not see that gentleman's 
name as yet on our subscription list, but have no doubt that he has ere now conceded 
his better principles to the vulgar errors of those who are not instructed by the New 
Monthly. Jt will be at least one of his most pardonable inconsistencies. 

I remain, honoured Ottver, 
Faithfully yours, 


ScoTopui.us. 


Of the last part first. That Mr. Bulwer’s name should be put on any com- 
mittee above such as take into consideration the affairs of the Garrick Club is 
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absurd—that he should have been put on that which had any connexion with 
the memory of Sir Walter Scott, was an absolute affront to the deceased; but 
that he should not have paid a shilling towards the subscription will not astonish 
any one who remembers certain police-office revelations respecting the want of a 
sovereign in the pocket of a literary M.P. to pay for an outside place on (we believe) 
the Gloucester mail. 

Some paltry spite or jealousy, of course, actuated Bulwer. “ Poor Scott!” 
What beastly impertinence! A writer in the Atheneum of last week has fairly 
exposed one of the most nauseating characteristics of Bulwer’s writing : 


“‘ The author of Pelham,” says one who signs himself ‘‘ A Literary Man,” in that 
paper, “ is a great employer of the term Penny-a-line-man. Whether he be doubt- 
ing the existence of Fraser’s Macazine, or addressing Mr. Picken, or prefacing a 
novel with a statement of his personal feelings, or noticing the lives or deaths of men 
to whom, it may be, Nature has given less talents [stuff], but at all events to whom 
Fortune has been less propitious than to himself, we are favoured with his penny-a- 
line allusion. It is difficult to know the precise import of the term as used by this 
gentleman ; but the general impression left by a perusal of his successive touches in 
this way, is, that Mr. Bulwer thanks God that he is not like the rest of literary men 
— i.e. that he is a man of family [not he], a member of parliament, and that he gets 
more guineas than many others labouring in the same vineyard. On this latter point, 
I may remark, that Mr. Bulwer, like all other literary men, writes for as much money 
as he can get,—and, whether this be a guinea-a-line or penny-a-line, depends not so 
much on the talents of the writer as on the greater or less want of money in which 
he may happen to find himself. If he can afford to be, or rather to seem, indifferent 
to the question of payment, his price will be proportionately high. If he be under- 
stood to want money, then he will find himself in the publisher's list of those who 
must take what they can get, and he will be paid accordingly. Mournful instances 
of the truth of this could be readily furnished. 

“ Thus we see, that this often-uttered sneer, if it apply to remuneration, is, like 
every other impertinence, contemptible on inquiry ; if it apply to station, it will as 
little bear the test. What are Mr. Bulwer’s claims to conduct the New Monthly 
Magazine? Will he corroborate the testimony of his enemies so far as to say, that 
he owes this post to the influence, real or supposed, which a seat in Parliament may 
have given him in the eyes of his publisher? If this be the case, then, indeed, he is 
at liberty to out-Brummel all recent performers in the not very recondite art of ridi- 
culing the horrid common people. But if, on the other hand, Mr. Bulwer owes a 
profitable sinecure in literature to his labours, past and present; if he be one of a 
class of men whose pursuits he deems it not derogatory to share, so long as they 
prove pecuniarily advantageous, his sneers at ‘ the craft,’ &c. &c. can hardly ‘ tell’ 
with much effect.” 

We know somewhat more about penny-a-liners than the Atheneum or its cor- 
respondent can do, and we have occasionally expressed our opinion concerning 
them in no measured terms; but we were never guilty of such injustice as to 
compare Tom Haynes with Bulwer. Tom is at heart a gentleman, and is we 
hope so circumstanced in pocket as to be able to maintain the character in the 
vulgar sense of the word—and the author of the epistle to the editor of the 
Quarterly, in the last number of the New Monthly Magazine, is a poor valet de 
plume, and nothing better. That letter we had an intention of dissecting ; but 
there is no use of cracking a cockroach on such an anvil as ours. In criticism 
absurd, in feeling base, in expression low, in conception creeping and degraded— 
it is beneath our notice. As the writer in the Atheneum truly says, such a letter 
may be worthy of the author of Pedham, but never can be suspected of coming 
from the pen of one accustomed to the “ adventures of a gentleman.” 

As for Bulwer’s ignorance of Fraser’s Magazine—that day is past. He knows 
very well that such a periodical has a substantial existence—and he knows who 
write in it. 

Adieu, sir! 





Justice to the character of Prince Talleyrand compels us to print the follow- 
ing letter in his defence, We assure our correspondent that we never for a 
moment doubted that his hero was a most consistent character. 

Mr. Epitor, 
I was surprised to find in your last Number a mere epilogue of all the 
declamations which bigots, Jacobins, and Napoleonists, have incessantly uttered 
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against M. de Talleyrand, instead of an original, independent, and fair sketch of his 
political life. With the private life of the Bishop of Autun, and still less with his 
juvenile transgressions, 1 apprehend, Mr. Editor, we have nothing to do; nor is it 
to be expected that the political life of the first French statesman of our age, who 
has had a hand in all the leading transactions of the last forty-five years, should be 
entirely free from blemishes and errors. Keeping this in view, 1 do contend that 
M. de Talleyrand is one of the most consistent, and, as far as we can judge, one of 
the most honest public men which France has produced since the Revolution. 

In 1789, M. de Talleyrand declared himself for a constitutional monarchy ; and 

his well known opinions on the mandats impératifs, on the veto, and other leading 
points, are irrefragable proofs of my assertion. The republican party detested him ; 
they accused him of being a royalist; and had he been in France during the Reign 
of Terror, there is very little doubt that he would have ended his days on the scaffold. 
After the 9 Thermidor he returned to France ; and, on his being appointed minister 
for foreign affairs subsequent to the 18 Fructidor, the treaty of Campo Formio was 
coucluded. He retired, disgusted with the imbecility of the Directory, which was 
becoming more contemptible every day, and was furiously attacked by all the jaco- 
binical rabble, then attempting to seize once more the government. When Buonaparte 
sent the Directory to the right about, Talleyrand joined the man whom he knew to 
be capable and determined to crush the Jacobinical party, and to pave the way to a 
constitutional throne. Minister for foreign affairs, and one of the most intimate 
counsellors of Napoleon, the Prince of Benevento was, nevertheless, innocent of the 
horrible murder of the Duke of Enghien ; and his determined opposition tothe treachery 
of Baionne caused him to lose the good graces of the man who governed France with 
arod of iron. M. de Talleyrand could not like the despotism of Napoleon more than 
that of the republicans or of the old government of France, and became a supporter 
of the French constitutional throne of Louis XVIII. As representative of this 
monarch at the Congress of Vienna, he zealously defended the interests of the house 
of Bourbon ; and the King of Naples conferred upon him, as a mark of approbation, 
the title now taken by the lovely and accomplished Duchess of Dino. On Buona. 
parte returning to France from Elba, M. de Talleyrand prevailed on the Congress to 
outlaw the ex-emperor, and was prime minister of Louis X VIII. after the battle of 
Waterloo. Thinking that the conditions which the allies meant to impose upon 
France were too humiliating for his country, M. de Talleyrand resigned his place 
rather than sign a treaty which appeared to him disgraceful to the nation. He, 
however, supported the King’s administrations as far as he could. When he felt 
himself compelled to oppose them, his opposition was very moderate, free from any 
spirit of faction or suspicion of disloyalty. Had he been minister of Charles X., the 
heroism of July would not have been put into requisition ; the citizen king would 
now be scheming how to earn an honest penny, and Charles X. would still confess 
and go to mass at the Tuileries. Well might M. de Polignac say, ‘* Nous avons 
changé tout cela.” M. de Talleyrand accepted office under Louis-Philippe for the 
same reason that the Duke of Wellington recognised the King of the French: the 
elder branch of the Bourbons being driven from France, it was necessary to support 
the new dynasty, to keep out the republicans. 

Facts are stubborn things, Mr. Editor ; and these prove that M. de Talleyrand 
was consistent in his principles—which may be erroneous, if you please, but certainly 
are not immoral; and until the coxtrary be shewn, he must have the credit of having 
been prompted by pure and patriotic motives in acting as he hasdone. The stupidity 
of those who find fault with M. de Talleyrand for his diplomatic talents is not worth 
noticing, nor yet for his perspicacity in foreseeing the full of the several governments 
from which he has seceded. This proves that he is no fool; and if this he a crime, 
I am sure that those who accuse him of it cannot labour under such an imputation. 

Jan. 17, 1833. A Lover or Trurn. 

We know not where else than here to put a short article of mixed prose and 

verse which we had prepared concerning 
THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD AND STEWART OF GLENMORISTON. 

Dear to us, and to all who know him, is the Ettrick Shepherd. We love him 
for his genius, for the goodness and simplicity of his character, and the wonderful 
variety and excellence of his writings. The world, we are sorry to say, has lat- 
terly gone ill with James ; and he has been scurvily used by some, who, consi- 
dering the benefits they have received at his hands, should have treated him very 
differently : but no matter; Hogg keeps up his spirits, and is the same good- 
humoured, uncomplaining, guileless fellow, that he ever was. Whether inditing 
a beautiful ballad or tale for Recina, spearing @lmon at Altrive by torch-light, 
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or, mirabile dictu! conquering, at the age of sixty-two, the young and stalwart 
bowmen of the borders, with Stewart of Glenmoriston — one of the best shots 
living, whether with gun or bow — at their head. We say, in whatever capacity 
he appears, be it ballad- -monger, tale-writer, salmon-spearer, or Sagittarius, he is 
at all times formidable ; and a very likely customer to bear away the belt, in 
whatever contest he may be engaged. The following paragraph, which we copy 
from the Scotch news re has del ighted us much; exhibiting as it does the 


Shepherd in a new light, and one which, we are sure, will give great pleasure to 
all his friends and admirers :— 


“ Archery.— The St. Ronan’s bowmen of the border met on the banks of the 
Tweed, in the neighbourhood of Innerleithen, on Friday last, to compete for a prize. 
bow given by the club. The competitors were rather numerous, and, after a very 
keen and anxious contest, the honour of the day was declared in favour of the Ettrick 
Shepherd, who beat Mr. Stewart of Glenmoriston by a single shot. A sweepstakes 
was afterwards shot for, which was also gained in beautiful style by the old Shepherd, 
At five o’clock the bowmen, together with their friends, sat down to an excellent 
dinner in Cameron’s Inn, Innerleithen. After the cloth was removed, and the usual 
toasts of the day were disposed of, the health of the Earl of Traquair, the patron of 
the club, was neatly and feelingly proposed by Mr. Hogg, the president of the meet- 
ing, which was drunk with the greatest enthusiasm. During the evening, many of 
Mr. Hogg’s beautiful songs were sung in ercellent style, both by himself and his 
friend, Mr. M‘Crone, from London. The meeting was kept up with much hilarity 
until the ninth hour, when the vibrating notes of the musical band announced that 
the nymphs of the Tweed were assembled, and anxious for the dance; who tripped 
it lightly on the fantastic toe until the wee short hour ayont the twal.” 


The above is admirable. Here we have Hogg gaining the prize-bow — then 
sweeping away the sweepstakes —then presiding at Cameron’s Inn over his van- 
guished rivals —then singing his own songs— and, lastly, stepping forth at nine 
o’clock and dancing with the bonnie Tweedside lassies till one in the morning ; 
and all this, be it remembered, at the good, ripe, joint-stiffening age of sixty-two. 
Such exploits are well worthy of being celebrated in prose and verse; and we 
certainly would have taken the subject in hand, had we not been already fore- 
stalled by divers bards and sundry, who have favoured us with a variety of effu- 
sions, descriptive and laudatory of the arco-sagittarial contest, in which the 
authors strive to do all manner of homage to the victor, proving him to be the 
greatest archer since the days of Teucer or Paris. That he would have taken the 
shine out of either of these heroes, and made Robin Hood, Little John, and 
Friar Tuck (to say nothing of Adam Bell, Clim of the Cleugh, and William of 
Cloudeslie), die of spleen and envy, we have no manner of doubt. The poems 
in question, however, are so numerous, that, to insert them all, is out of the 
question. We shall therefore confine ourselves to a single specimen from Kelso, 
which, whatever may be its poetical merits (and they are truly of a sublime de- 
scription), possesses that of being a very paraphrastic rendering of the newspaper 
paragraph, and, par consequent, a true and faithful account of the interesting 
scene which it attempts to describe. Here it is: — 


Though not exactly the Small Known, nor yet the great Incog., 

I beg you'll lend me both your ears while I speak of Jamie Hogg ; 
And of the mighty victory obtain’d by him, indeed, 

Over Stewart of Glenmoriston, and others, near the Tweed. 


For writing of a ditty, it is perfectly well known, 
That our well-beloved Shepherd he standeth quite alone ; 
Scott, Moore, and Allan Cunningham, eke Burns and Byron too, 
Have ne’er done aught like what he’s done, and what he yet may do. 
And as for prose, if you except Galt, Cobbett, Scott, and such, 
I’m certain there is not a scribe has written half as much. 
But ’tis not of his famous prose, nor yet more famous verse, 
That I the great renown just now am going to rehearse ; 
’Tis of the mighty victory achieved by him, indeed, 
Over Stewart of Glenmoriston, and others, near the Tweed. 


Well, then, upon a Friday morn St. Ronan’s bowmen came 
To Innerleithen’s neighbourhood — each archer’s soul on flame. 





The Matchless Hogg. 


*T was not, as in the times of old, to kill the fallow deer, 

That all this gallant company was congregated here ; 

But for a prize-bow to compete, awarded by the club 

To those whose shafts the bullock’s eye most frequently would drub. 
Great Stewart of Glenmoriston, and many, many mo’, 

Most famous archers, were at hand, each ready with his bow : 

The Ettrick Shepherd—aged sixty-two—was also there, 

To say nothing of his friend M‘Crone, and the Earl of Traquair. 


Right soon the shooting did commence, and noble sport there was— 
It could not well be otherwise, and that you see ; because 

The bowmen were so excellent, and plied their work so well, 

That for a long time who was best ’twas difficult to tell. 

At last the umpires all agreed, without a single nay, 

That Hogg or stout Glenmoriston must bear the prize away. 

The shooting of both candidates was so extremely good, 

’*T was like a match ’twixt Friar Tuck and famous Robin Hood, 

Or lion bold and unicorn, a-fighting for the crown ; 

Till at last the Shepherd’s star went up, and Stewart’s it came down : 
Hogg by a single shot obtain’d the prize-bow of the club, 

Far dearer to his pastoral heart than whisky-punch or grub. 

And thus a mighty victory was obtain’d by him, indeed, 

Over Stewart of Glenmoriston, and others, near the Tweed. 


You'd naturally, I’m sure, suppose one victory quite enough ; 
But, no! the Shepherd’s soul was made of more ambitious stuff. 
A sweepstakes—not a bow, but ready cash—there yet remain’d 
To be contested for ; and this he beautifully gain’d : 

Thus gaining for the second time a triumph great, indeed, 

Over Stewart of Glenmoriston, and others, near the Tweed. 


The shooting over, all sojourn’d, without a noise or din, 

And had an excellent dinner at Cameron’s cheerful Inn. 

The chair was fill’d extremely well—as needs must be—by Hogg, 
And the company amused themselves with quizzery and grog. 

The Shepherd sung his own sweet lays, which are surpass’d by none ; 
The same was done in pleasant style by his London friend M‘Crone. 
Each vanquish’d bowman soon forgot his own severe defeat, 

Nor felt ashamed their conqueror, the matchless Hogg, to greet ; 
Although a mighty victory was gain’d by him, indeed, 

O’er them and stout Glenmoriston beside the river Tweed. 


Talking of Hogg naturally reminds one of the jolly god; and we therefore 
wind up the article with 


A BACCHANALIAN SONG. 


Wnuo cares a potato 
For Solon or Plato, 
Those dull philosophical pedants of yore ? 
A glass of good stingo 
Is better, by jingo! 
Than all their flash sayings, their wisdom, and lore. 


What is gruff Aristotle 
To a well-plenish’d bottle ? 
With daffy can Socrates ever compare ? 
If grief should attack us 
We'll call upon Bacchus, 
Renown’d for his hatred to sorrow and care. 


Let’s all set a-brewing 
Strong ale and blue ruin — 
In puncheonsful studiously let us distil ! 
For sound man or cripple 
There’s nought like a tipple : 
Have at it, ye lush coves! and sing off your fill. 
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With chaffing stupendous 
Some blockheads would rend us, 
And swear that to booze, and so forth, is a sin ; 
Let’s laugh at the asses, 
And fill up our glasses 
With what we can get, be it black-strap or gin. 


Ye mealy-faced noodles ! 
Ye soft-liver’d doodles ! 
And tea-sipping quakers ! come, answer me ; pray, 
What makes us pugnacious, 
Good-humour’d, sagacious, 
But tippling the jorums and soaking our clay ? 


Accursed by the Muses 
Is he, who refuses 
Each day to get muggy at Lushington’s bar ; 
Or cheer with good toddy 
The soul of his body, 
And wage with dull sense and sobriety war. 


The soul needeth fuel, 
And drink is a jewel, 
Which wise men and true can ne’er value enough ; 
Blue devils it scatters, 
Tears sorrow in tatters, 
And floors in a jiffey despair and such stuff. 


If aught should perplex us, 
Bamboozle or vex us, 
Heavy wet will assuredly give us relief ; 
Rum, brandy, and whisky, 
Or hollands so frisky, 
O! these are the prime stuffs for banishing grief. 


Then who cares a potato 
For Solon or Plato, 
Those dull philosophical pedants of yore ? 
A glass of good stingo 
Is better, by jingo ! 
Than all their flash sayings, their wisdom, and lore. 


The commons are sworn in to-day—to-day — 
‘The commons are sworn in to-day— 

Since the ark of old Noah, 

No menagerie could show a 
Collection of beasts such as they—they— 
Collection of beasts such as they ! 


So three cheers for the Gully parliament. Would that Jack was made the 
Speaker ! 


Martyrdom of Charles, 1833. 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





